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INTRODUCTION 

" \ TI THAT a terrible country!" said a lady tourist 
^^ to me once in Cetinje, " nothing but barren 
grey rocks ; and what poverty ! I declare I shan't 
breathe freely till I am out of it again." 

This is a common opinion of travellers to Monte- 
n^^o, and one that is spread by them all over 
Europe. And yet how unjust! A fairly large 
number of tourists take the drive from beautiful 
little Cattaro up that wild mountain -side and 
through the barren Katunska to Cetinje. A few 
hours later they return the way they came, con- 
vinced that they have seen Montenegro. A few, 
very few, prolong the tour to Podgorica and Niksic, 
returning with a still firmer conviction that they 
have penetrated into the very fastnesses of that 
wonderful little land. These chosen few have at 
least seen that all is not bare and rocky, that there, 
are rich green valleys, rushing mountain torrents, 
and pleasant streams. 

If they are very observant they will likewise notice 

... 
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xiv INTRODUCTION 

that the men of these parts are more wildly clad and 
fiercer-looking than their more polished brethren of 
the " residence." Rifles are carried more universally 
the nearer lies Albania, and in Podgorica itself they 
will have seen — particularly if chance has brought 
them there on a market-day — crowds of savage- 
looking hill-men, clad in the white serge costume of 
Albania, standing over their handful of field produce 
with loaded rifles ; stern men from the borders 
with seamed faces ; sturdy plains-men tanned to a 
mahogany tint by the almost tropical sun of the 
valleys ; shepherds in great sheepskins, be it ever so 
hot ; and haughty Turks, hodjas, and veiled women, 
all in a crowded confusion, haggling and bartering. 
Quaint wooden carts drawn by patient oxen, their 
huge clumsy wheels creaking horribly ; gypsies with 
thunderous voices acting as town criers; madmen 
shrieking horribly; blind troubadours droning out 
songs of heroes on their guslars. If the tourist has 
witnessed and understood all this, then he has seen 
something of Montenegro. But beyond those lofty 
mountains which rise on either side of the carriage 
road, live these same people in their rude villages. 
There are towns far away, unconnected by any road, 
to reach which the traveller must journey wearily by 
horse and on foot, over boulder-strewn paths, by 
the side of roaring torrents, through the cool depths 
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of primeval forests, and over the snow-clad spurs 
of rugged mountains. There he will find men 
accustomed to face death at any moment, who 
delight in giving hospitality, and who talk of other 
lands as " the world outside." These are the Monte- 
negrins to whom we owe some of the most pleasant 
reminiscences of our lives. 

Our book does not describe the whole country, as 
unfortunately we were unable to visit the northern 
districts and the lofty Durmitor, but we certainly 
saw the more interesting half, namely, the whole of 
the Albanian frontier. 

Amongst those hardy borderers we made many 
warm friends, but it would be invidious to mention 
names amongst so many. We came to the country 
with a single introduction, to Dr. Stefanelli, the 
companion of many of our journeys, and we left at 
the conclusion of six months with a host of friends. 
Still to two we wish humbly to express our gratitude 
for many acts of, at the time, unknown courtesy, 
namely, H.R.H. Prince Nicolas, and the Metropolitan 
of Montenegro, Mitrofanban. As a slight token 
of our thanks to, and admiration of, that true 
father of his people. Prince Nicolas, we respectfully 
dedicate this book to the soldier-poet and prince of 
the Land of the Black Mountain. 

Since we finished the story of our travels, I have 
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had the honour of speaking long with Prince Nicolas 
and of seeing him on many occasions ; for during 
our first travels in the land we were always strangely 
unlucky in this respect I then learnt how our 
progress through Montenegro had been watched 
over, and contingencies provided for, which we had 
taken as a matter of course. 

Some, alas ! of our friends are now no more. The 
Governor of Podgorica was shot down in broad day- 
light a short while ago whilst taking his midday 
promenade in which we so often shared. Others, too, 
have fallen on the borders. Friends are easily lost 
in Montenegro, where a charge of powder and a 
bullet settle differences. 

Disagreeable episodes happened to us — they 
happen everywhere — but these we have rightly or 
wrongly omitted. The good that we experienced 
certainly outweighed the bad, and that shall be our 
reason for so doing. 

And again, throughout the book we have given our 
first impressions, much of it was written during our 
actual progress through the land. It may be that 
our feelings will thus be more interesting than a cut- 
and-dried treatise of the land and its inhabitants. 

In conclusion, it will not be amiss to add an 
explanation of the Serb names which appear 
throughout the book in the original spelling. The 
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names have often an unpronounceable appearance, 
and look harsh and forbidding. This is far from the 
case, for the Serb language is full-toned and musical. 

In common with the Slav lang^uages it has a sixth 
vowel, viz. " r " — hence such words as " Srb " (Serb), 
"trg" (place or square), and "Trst" (Triest). It is 
only necessary to roll the "r" to overcome this 
seeming anomaly of a collection of consonants. 
The language is spoken exactly as it is written, as 
for instance Italian, but the consonants s, c, and z 
vary according to their accents. 

" s " is our sharp s ; but with inverted circumflex 

" § " it becomes " ssh," as in " show." 

" c " is pronounced " tz " : thus Cetinje is spoken 
Tzetinje ; Podgorica as Podgoritza. 

" i " and " 6 ** are accentuated ** tsch " : as Petrovic, 
Petrovitsch ; MoraSa, Moratcha. 

" z " is soft, as " s " in " rose." 

"i" is sounded like the French " j " in" journal." 

" d2 " is sounded like the " j " in " James." 

"nj" is sounded like the"gn" in French "campagne": 
Tzetign6 (Cetinje), and so on. 

We are fully aware of many shortcomings, and for 
these we crave pardon, but if we benefit little Monte- 
negro by the publication of our work, then we shall 
not have written it in vain. 

England has once before proved the friend of 
Montenegro ; the fighting instincts of that brave 
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race, their love of freedom, and the possession of 
their most glorious of histories appeal to all of us. 

I fear there are troublous times ahead for that 
gallant little nation, perhaps another bitter disappoint- 
ment is in store for them, when they will need a friend. 

Times have changed now, personal valour avails 
but little against overwhelming armies and modern 
artillery. 

" We little nations must beseech the Almighty to 

give us peace," said Prince Nicolas to me not so very 

long ago. 

May it be His will ! 

R. W. 



Vienna, February^ 1903 
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CHAPTER I 

Montenegro's geographical position — Character of the people — Their 
honesty, patriotism, and love of arms — Likeness to the Homeric 
Greeks — The women — Montenegrin manners, vices, heroism, lack 
of privacy, police — Goodness of the Prince — The national costume 
— Religion — Hatred of Austria — Russia's friendship. 

ROUGHLY Montenegro is diamond - shaped, 
with its points towards north and south, east 
and west To the north-east it is bounded by the 
Sandjak of Novipazar, held by Turkey and Austria 
jointly, and dividing it from its parent country, the 
kingdom of Servia. To the south-east lies Albania, 
while Austria again borders Montenegro in Bosnia 
and the Hercegovina in the north-west and in Dal- 
matia to the south-west. Dalmatia and a narrow 
strip of the Adria complete the circuit, so Austria 
practically surrounds Montenegro on three sides. 

The land may be said to possess three distinct belts 
of vegetation, each of an entirely different character. 
It is divided from north to south by the River Zeta, 

B 



2 THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 

and the low-lying plains are fertile and rich, and this 
district also comprises the sea coast. To the west is 
^ the Katunska or " Shepherds' huts," those barren and 
rocky mountains of old Montenegro, from which the 
country derives its name ; while to the east lies the 
Brda, mountains vying with Switzerland in beauty, rich 
grazing grounds and densely-wooded hills abounding 
with game, and the streams well stocked with fish. 

The plains are the granaries of Montenegro, un- 
fortunately too limited in area to give an abundance, 
but there is a mine of wealth in the Brda, when that 
part shall be opened up by connecting roads. The 
vast primeval forests and mineral products will be an 
important source of income in the times to come. 
Even at the present day the district constitutes the 
chief source of revenue from the export of cattle, 
sheep, and horses which flourish on the magnificent 
mountain pasturages. Monten^rin wool, greatly 
famed, comes too from the Brda. 

It is chiefly in the Katunska, the cradle of the 
Montenegrin nation, that the most interesting geolo- 
gical formations are to be found, and in these forma- 
tions lay its former strength. The most prominent 
features of the Karst region are imperfect valleys 
which have no outlet. As a consequence of this, the 
water cannot escape by an overground bed, so it 
forces itself through the porous surface to reappear in 
a lower valley, undermining the subsoil, which in time 
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collapses, and forms the oases of this otherwise barren 
land. The rain washes down the little earth that 
there is on the hillside, the chemical action of the 
limestone oxidises the same, and the so-called *^ terra 
rossa" is formed in these depressions, sufficient to 
give nourishment to the trees and bushes which 
grow there. The frugal peasant cultivates these tiny 
patches of earth and derives enough crops to subsist 
on, the goats and cattle living on the bushes and 
smaller trees. 

In olden times the little nation found barely enough 
substance for themselves, consisting as they did of 
but a few thousand, but an invading army starved. 
It was in truth a land " where a small army is beaten, 
a large one dies of hunger." 

The character of the people has been formed by 
their surroundings. Hardy and frugal, capable m 
subsisting on the smallest amount of nourishment, 
lithe and active, and open and fearless as their native 
mountains. 

Their food consists of a piece of maize bread at 
daybreak, and they eat nothing again till sunset, 
when bread and a little milk form their evening meal. 
Meat is eaten but rarely, and then they feast. The 
athletic feat of crossing rock-strewn surfaces, bound- 
ing from rock to rock at a great pace, rivalling their 

• 

goats in surefootedness at dizzy and precipitous 
heights, has lent their gait that perfect grace of 
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motion which characterises the mountaineer, and in 
particular the Montenegrin. The danger in which 
they have perpetually lived, accustomed to look 
death in the face at any moment, has stamped upon 
them that open and fearless look which most forcibly 
strikes the stranger. 

Their blood is of the purest and noblest in the 
Balkans, for they are largely descended from the 
noble families of the old Servian Empire who fled 
to the Katunska after the bloody field of Kossovo, 
which destroyed the might of the Serbs for ever. 
It is probably from these ancestors that their noble 
bearing and perfect manners, in even strange and un- 
accustomed surroundings, are derived. Their notion 
of honour is of the highest, and thieving and robbery 
are practically unknown. 

Prince Nicolas, like King Alfred, trusts his subjects 
in this matter of thieving implicitly. Should a man 
drop a case of bank-notes on the road, the law says 
that the finder shall pick it up and place it on the 
nearest stone, so that the loser has but to retrace his 
steps, glancing at the wayside stones. This law is 
invariably followed. 

The Monten^rins are still an armed nation, and 
the following proverbs illustrate their love of weapons. 
One says, ''A man without arms is a man without 
freedom " ; the other says, " Thou mayest as well 
take away my brother as my rifle." 
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THE WOMEN S 

Their patriotism and unswerving loyalty to the 
reigning Prince have ever been their most brilliant 
virtues. 

The famous traveller Kohl has likened the Monte- 
n^jins to the ancient Greeks of Homeric times, and 
the comparison holds good to this day. 

" Love of freedom and pride of weapons, simplicity 
of life — remember the love of mutton and wine, as 
described by Homer — ^hospitality, the superiority of 
man over woman, all these features, together with 
the fact that the heroes are themselves the singers 
of their deeds," says Kohl, " are to be found in the 
Montenegrins, as well as in the Greeks of Homer." 

Woman takes a very inferior position in Monte- 
negro. She is respected in a sense, and her position 
has improved greatly in recent times, chiefly owing 
to the example set by the Prince himself. At thi 
official reception held on New Year's Day, when 
the humblest peasant can go to Cetinje and kiss the 
Prince's hand. Prince Nicolas places his wife to his 
right, and every man must first kiss her hand. Thus 
in the highest classes woman takes very nearly the 
same place as in civilised lands, but as the social scale 
descends, so does the position of woman. 

In the lowest classes she is still not much more 
than a beast of burden, given to man to ease his 
lot She carries heavy burdens to market, while her 
lord rides ; she may not walk at his side, but a few 
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paces to the rear; neither may she sit at table in 
the presence of strange men. The kiss with which 
men salute each other is not allowed to her, and she 
must kiss the hand only of the man. Likewise, 
she must rise to her feet when men pass by, and in 
some districts, should she meet a man on the way, 
she must stop and remain standing meekly at the 
side of the path ; also, she must leave the room 
backwards. Neither of these last - mentioned cus- 
toms is universal, but are to be found largely in 
the Brda. 

The men are handsome and often of immense 
stature. Giants of 6 feet 8 inches are by no means 
uncommon ; in fact, a few such men will be seen in 
every town. The average height is quite 5 feet lo 
or 1 1 inches, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, with 
pleasant faces. 

The women are often strikingly beautiful, especially 
when young, but hard work ages them very quickly ; 
in the upper classes, however, middle-aged and elderly 
women of regal appearance can often be seen. It 
is the manners of such women and universally of 
the men which comes as the greatest surprise, when 
it is remembered that none or very few have ever 
seen anything of the outside world. 

The faults of the nation are inordinate vanity in 
their appearance, causing them to impoverish them- 
selves for the sake of gorgeous clothes, and gambling. 
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They gamble to an excessive degree, heaping debt 
after debt upon their heads. Both these vices have 
caused an active legislation. Gold embroidery has 
been abolished on the uniforms of the army officers, 
and Prince Danilo has already declared that on 
coming to the throne he will abolish the national 
costume altogether, i,e. amongst the officials and the 
upper clcLsses. 

They love money and will do a good deal to get 
it, but when they have money, they spend it in a 
reckless and freehanded manner. Thus they will 
overcharge a stranger in an exorbitant fashion, 
thinking, in their simple minds, that travellers are 
possessed of unlimited means. Tourists are largely 
to blame for this, and pay, without audible comment, 
what is asked. If a strong remonstrance is made, 
the charge will be reduced in most cases. The dawn 
of civilisation has brought the love of money, the 
frugal Montenegrins are now awakening to what 
money will procure them, and they take as much 
as they can get without thought, and without 
swindling intentions. Perhaps the lack of banks or 
any institute where money can be saved up, may 
account for this. Merchants buy houses or increase 
their stock. The peasant, as often as not, gambles 
it away or buys fine clothes, a few thrifty ones 
purchasing an extra cow. 

No doubt the influence of civilisation, and in par- 
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ticular the long-delayed prosperity of the land which 
is now slowly raising its head, will alter this. 

They very rarely quarrel, never brawl, and are 
hardly ever to be seen in a state of intoxication. 

On the other hand, they are merry, convivial, boon 
companions, and are never happier than when 
dancing, singing their war songs and love romances, 
or listening to the "guslar" — the national trou- 
badour. 

The characteristic bravery is still manifested in 
reckless deeds of "derring do" on the Albanian 
borders. Shepherds will deliberately drive their 
flocks across the frontier, thereby courting instant 
death. Many instances have been given illustrating 
their love of danger. 

Privacy of dwellings is non-existent. Men walk 
in and out, seating themselves in the room and 
talking. In the evening the men will congregate, 
stand and squat in a large ring, and solemnly discuss 
* the events of the day, or in towns will walk 
majestically up and down the main street swinging 
the graceful "struka** or shawl from their shoulders. 
Likewise, the drinking-houses are used as common 
meeting - places, and there is no need to order 
refreshment. 

Marriages, baptisms, deaths are occasions for great 
feasting, when the national sheep is killed and rocisted 
whole, and wine and spirits consumed in appalling 
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quantities, without however affecting the heads of 
these iron people. 

To keep order, there is a ridiculously small force 
of police or gendarmes, and their object is more 
to preserve the peace in places where different races 
meet, animated with fanatical hatred of each other. 
But during the whole time of our sojourn in Monte- 
n^fro, we never witnessed a single case of men 
arrested for petty offences, or for breaking the peace 
by common brawling or drunkenness. The only 
cases that we did see were connected with the 
vendetta, which still flourishes. In the course of 
our travels in the land we have sufficiently illustrated 
this lamentable feature that no further comments are 
necessary. 

Prince Nicolas is said to know the name of every 
one of his subjects, and will accost him by it This is 
doubtless a great ex^geration, and probably means 
that he knows personally all those who fought under 
him in the last war, when the nation was considerably 
smaller than it is now. 

No man is too humble but that the Prince will stop 
and speak to him, and eisk him how the world is using 
him. The man rarely goes empty-handed away. In 
these latter days the Prince is not so open-handed 
as formerly, neither does he make so free with his 
presence, but still it is no difficult thing for any of his 
subjects to obtain an audience. He will stop a man 
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at haphazard on the road and examine his weapons, 
and woe betide him if his revolver is carried empty. 
Every chamber but one must be loaded. 

A characteristic instance of the Prince's observancy 
was once given in Cetinje. An incongruous habit is 
creeping into the country of carrying a huge cotton 
umbrella in the great heat. The Prince met a man 
carrying one open, and promptly broke it over his 
head, saying — 

" Art thou a hero, to carry a woman's sunshade ? " 

For even to-day the youngest man will maintain 
that he is a ** hero " by right of ancestry, and has no 
doubt of his capability to act up to the traditions of 
his country in the event of war. 

The national costume is worn by all, and in the 
richer classes is very gorgeous. The combination of 
colour is in exquisite taste. There are many varia- 
tions, but a description of the gala uniform will 
suffice. 

The cap, or "kapa," is the same for Prince and 
peasant It is red with a deep black border, which 
only leaves a small crown of the foundation colour. 
On this crown in one comer are the letters " H.I." (in 
Latin characters "N. I." or Nicolas ist) and five 
semicircles in gold. The explanations as to the 
meanings are slightly different. Both say the black 
border is symbolic of mourning for the losses at 
Kossovo, while the five lines are explained either as 
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signifying the five centuries which have elapsed since 
that terrible battle or as symbolic of a rainbow — ^thc 
sign of hope that one day the glories of the old Serb 
empire will be restored. The red crown signifies 
" the field of blood," as the Hebrews have it Further- 
more, the different insignia of rank are worn on the 
rim of the cap, from the double eagle and lion of the 
senator in brass, the different combinations of crossed 
swords of the officer, to the simple star of lead of the 
corporal. 

The costume consists of a "diamadan," a red waist- 
coat, embroidered with gold or black silk — the forn^er 
on gala occasions — over which the " gunj " is worn, a 
long, white or very pale blue coat, cut so that the 
breast is lefl open and free. Another sleeveless jacket 
is worn, ^ain, over the gfunj, called the " jelek," and is 
a mass of heavy gold and silk embroidery, quite stiff 
in fact, and a marvel of beautiful tracing and patterns. 

Round the waist are three separate belts, the first a 
common belt, then the leather "kolan" for the support 
of the weapons, and over all a silk sash, the " pas," 
sometimes twenty yards long, wound round and 
round many times and of brilliant colours. 

Below, knee-breeches of dark blue material and 
voluminous proportions, called "gace," bordered round 
the pockets with gold-work, and high, patent-leather 
boots. This latter is merely modern dandyism ; the 
still invariably worn " dokoljenice " are white gaiters^ 
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fastened at the back with hooks and eyes, which reach 
to the ''opanki" — shoes made of a flat leather sole, 
bound over with a thick network of whipcord. 

The ordinary costume of the better classes for 
everyday wear (and this is the uniform of the officers) 
is a short red jacket, embroidered like the wafstcoat 
in black silk, with sleeves carried either hussar fashion, 
hanging behind, or over the sleeves of the waistcoat. 

Then there are green g^nj and even dark blue. 
The peasant wears usually a coarse white serge gfunj 
for every day and an ordinary shirt. 

In the mountain districts and borderlands of the 
Brda the Albanian costume of tight-fitting white 
serge trousers, bordered with black braid, is largely 
worn. 

The women wear a somewhat modified array of 
colour. The girls wear the kapa, without the letters 
or rainbow ; the married women a lace mantilla over 
their shoulders. The hair is worn, in the case of the 
married women, in a heavy crown-like plait. 

A white, slightly embroidered bodice, silver girdle, 
and silk skirt, over which is worn a similar open coat 
to the gunj. And again over this comes the " je^erma," 
a jacket of red, blue, or violet velvet, according to the 
age of the woman. 

The effect in both men and women is tasteful and 
picturesque in the extreme. 

The struka, or shawl, is greatly worn by men, and 
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the sweeping, swinging effect is most pleasing. It is 
a shawl of sufficient length that when folded to a 
narrow width and worn over the shoulders the tassels 
just touch the ground. 

Some of the poorest peasants wear huge sheepskin 
jackets, even in hot weather. 

At the head of the Greek Orthodox Church, which is 
the religion of the land, is an Archbishop, or " Vladika." 
Hardly more than half a century ago, the Vladika was 
Prince and Bishop in one. To-day the Vladika is 
absolute spiritual head of the Church in Monten^ro, 
and only in matters pertaining to divorce are his 
rulings reversible by the Prince. 

The hatred of the Roman Catholic religion is most 
marked. The term " Catholic " is an epithet of oppro- 
brium. Hence the hatred of Albania, which on the 
bofiders is entirely Roman Catholic. The hated 
Catholics also, in the shape of Austria, hem in Monte- 
n^^ro on three sides, and this factor, added to the 
unfriendly part that Austria played at the Berlin 
Congress, may account for the growing animosity 
which is now slowly making itself manifest against 
her in Montenegro, Turkey is no longer feared ; in 
fact, friendly relations are cultivated and steadily in- 
creasing ; but against Austria very different feelings 
are held. Austria holds the Bocche de Cattaro, 
which the Montenegrins took possession of in the 
Napoleonic wars, commands Antivari, and has edged 
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herself in between the kingdom of Servia and Monte- 
n^^ro in the Sandjak of Novipazar. The inhabitants 
of the Bocche and a large part of the population of 
Bosnia and the Herc^ovina look to the Prince of 
Monten^jo as their lawful ruler. 

It is the oft and open stated dream of Prince 
Nicolas to see the great Serb-speaking nations re- 
united, and much as Russia has helped and is fostering 
this wish, Austria relentlessly checkmates every move 
in this direction. Austria is even striving to gain 
influence in Albania through the means of the Roman 
Catholic priests, who are said to be largely in her pay. 

Thus Austria, surrounding Monten^^ro as she does 
at present, and enlisting the sympathies of the 
Albanians, can command every inlet to that brave 
little country. A ** Schwab," as every German- 
speaking foreigner is termed, is consequently viewed 
with no friendly eyes ; while the Russian is welcomed 
openly as a friend. 

Russia, however, can never hope to buy the allegi- 
ance of the Monten^rins; for while appreciating 
friendly assistance, the faintest attempt to obtain 
undue influence of power would be sharply resented. 

Montenegro will yield her absolute independence 
to none. 



CHAPTER II 

History from first conquest by the Romans, 300 B.C., down to the 
present Prince — Fruits of the last campaign — Education — The 
military system — Legal administration — Crime — Government — 
The educated classes. 

THE district which corresponds most nearly to 
Montenegro of the present day comes first into 
notice when the Romans attacked Queen Teuta and 
drove her back beyond the modem Podgorica in the 
third century B.C. From this time onwards Roman 
influence made itself felt strongly in the Praevalitana, 
an outlying province of Illyria, and the city of Dio- 
clea — whose ruins still exist in the neighbourhood of 
Podgorica, and which was to play such an important 
part in the germ state of Cmagora, or the " Land of 
the Black Mountain" — rose into being. Diocletian, 
the famous divider of the Roman Empire, was bom 
there, and the city became the capital of the district 
to which it gave the name. The triumvirs placed 
the border-line of the Eastem and Westem divisions 
at Skodra, or Scutari, as the Europeans call it 
Under the early empire, the land was perpetually 
changing from East to West, but when the Westem 
division fell under the weight of barbarian invasions 

IS 
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in 476 A.D., it was finally incorporated in the East. 
This was a momentous decision, for the manners 
and habits of the people still remain tinged with 
Eastern life, and in the ninth century it secured their 
adhesion to the Elastem Church, which influences 
their policy to the present time. The principality of 
Dioclea, or Zeta, as it soon became called, was one of 
the confederate Serb states formed by Heraclius in 
622 A.D., to act as a buffer state against the inroads 
of the Avars. Each state was ruled by a Zupan or 
Prince who owed allegiance to the Grand Zupan, the 
head of the heptarchy. But the confederation was 
very loose, the rival chieftains fighting amongst one 
another for the supremacy, for the Serb race has 
ever been noted for its lack of unity and correspond- 
ing love of freedom. The famous Bulgarian Czar 
Samuel, circa 980, who had overrun the rest of the 
Serb states, and made for himself a great empire, 
found that he was powerless to conquer the warlike 
John Vladimir of the Zeta ; and again, nearly a 
century later, in 1050, we find the Zeta Zupa so 
powerful that their Prince assumes the title of King 
of Servia, and is confirmed in his right by Gregory 
VIL, the famous Pope Hildebrand. Dissensions then 
broke out again, and for the next hundred years the 
land owned the sway of the Greek Empire. The two 
most celebrated Serb kings — Stefan Nemanja (1143) 
and Stefan Du§an (1336-1356) — both ascended to 
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the head of the confederation from the principality 

of the Zeta. The latter raised the Serb kingdom to its 

zenith, and formed an ephemeral empire which bears 

many a resemblance to that of Napoleon. Monte- 

negro had all this time been steadily growing, and on 

the accession of Dusan to Servia, the district of the 

Zeta fell to the Bal§i(5, who proved themselves to be a 

strong and competent race of rulers. They increased 

their territories to such an extent that, at the time of 

the battle of Kossovo, they could boast to ruling 

over all the land from Ragusa to the mouth of the 

Drin, including the present West Monten^ro and 

Southern Hercegovina, with Skodra as the capital. 

After the overthrow of the great Servian Empire 

on the field of Kossovo, Montenegro became entirely 

independent of outside suzerainty, and from the year 

1389 to the present day, is the only Balkan state 

which has successfully defied the invasions of the 

Turk. The Balsic engaged themselves in several 

fruitless wars with Venice, by which they lost Skodra, 

so that, when their line died out and the succession 

fell to Stefan Cmoievic (the name Cmoievic, Black 

Prince, is supposed by some to be the origin of the 

name Cmagora or Black Mountain), a new capital 

must perforce be built, at the northern end of the 

lake, called Zabljak. Stefan Crnoievic allied himself 

with Skenderbeg, the King of Albania, and within 

twelve years is said to have fought over fifty battles 
c 
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with the Turks who, in their impotent rage, poured 
army after army into the land, but entirely failed to 
break the courage of this brave little people. His 
people gave him the title of Voivoda of the Zeta, but 
the limits of his principality seem to have been very 
undefined. The position of his son Ivan was, how- 
ever, of greater danger, for in 1444 the kingdom of 
Hungary had fallen before the Turk, and they cap- 
tured Constantinople nine years later ; after this 
Servia, Bosnia, Albania (on the death of Skender- 
beg), and Hercegovina were overrun in quick suc- 
cession. In 1484 Ivan found himself obliged to burn 
his capital of Zabljak, and retire into the more inacces- 
sible mountain fastnesses of the Katunska, the district 
round Cetinje. Cetinje itself was chosen by Ivan as 
his new centre, and though hardly pressed, he inflicted 
many severe defeats upon the Turks. Arrived in his 
new capital, he called his brayes together, and told 
them that if they would surrender to the foe, they 
must find a new Prince, for, as for himself, he pre- 
fep^. death. So this little band of warriors, and 
diiey could not have numbered more than eight thou- 
sand fighting men, swore to resist this almighty foe 
to death — not to attack, but to resist It must have 
been an impressive scene, this compact between 
Prince and people, and later history bears out fully 
how nobly the descendants of these mountain war- 
riors have kept to their oath. For they, alone, of all 
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the Balkan states, have successfully repulsed the 
Turk, who, though often seemingly victorious, has 
returned home with shattered armies and full of 
impotent rage. 

In their need they applied to Venice for help, quot- 
ing the great assistance that they were rendering her 
in occupying the Turks ; but the Queen of Cities, who 
was at that moment occupied in patching up a treaty 
with the Sultan, turned a deaf ear to their entreaties. 
Monten^ro found then, for the first time — ^and all 
through her history she was destined to find the 
same — that she must fight her battles alone. Allies 
have used her always for their own ends and then 
shamefully deserted her. Yet all through the spirit 
of indomitable courage has never deserted the children 
of Cmagora, for they could never forget the oath 
which their forefathers had sworn for them. 

Ivan, after several gtesit victories, was left to end 
his days in peace. He spent his years well in 
strengthening the land, both in the arts of war and 
peace. In Obod, which is close to Rijeka, he erected 
a printing press, some twenty years after Caxton had 
set up his in Westminster, and though it was after- 
wards burnt by the Turks, still the remembrance of 
it remains right glorious in Montenegrin memory. 

The last Cmoievi<5 relinquished his home for Venice. 
He had married a Venetian wife, who, among the 
bleak mountains of the Katunska, was pining for the 
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sun and warmth of her native city. But before leaving 
he laid down the lines for a powerful regime. A 
Prince-Bishop, or Vladika, was placed at the head of 
affairs, but, to help him in his difficult task, there was 
created a second office, that of Civil Governor, who 
was to hold a subordinate position. This office was 
abolished in 1832 by Peter IL, on the treachery of 
the Civil Governor Radonic, who was found to have 
intrigued with the Austrians. 

From 1 6 16 to 1696 the Vladikas were elective, and 
under their quarrelsome rule Cetinje was twice burnt 
and phoenix-like rose again from its ashes. The 
Turkish armies, though partially victorious, usually 
met with disaster and ruin before reaching their own 
territory again ; and we read of one notable occasion 
when Soliman Pasha, with an army of 80,000 men, 
had sacked Cetinje. On his way home he was sur- 
prised by the two tribes of Kuc and Klementi, and 
annihilated. But as time went on it became necessary 
from political reasons to change the system of govern- 
ment from election to heredity, and the choice fell on 
the Lord of Njegusi Danilo Petrovi<5, whose rcign 
(1696-1735) is chiefly memorable for the Montenegrin 
vespers of the Turks and Turkish renegades, who had 
rendered so much assistance to Kiuprili Pasha in one 
of his terrible invasions. But a crushing defeat of 
the Turks in 1706 gave the land peace for thirty 
years. 
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In 1767 an adventurer named Stefan Mali sprang 
himself upon the land. He claimed to be the 
murdered Peter III. of Russia, and easily imposed 
himself upon the gullible Montenegrin. But he 
had the interests of Montenegro sincerely at heart, 
and proved an excellent ruler. His imposture was 
exposed by Catherine II., but owing to the weakness 
of the Petrovic heir, the people determined to keep 
him as their ruler. He fell a victim to the assassin's 
knife at the instigation of the Pasha of ScutarL His 
successor, Peter Petrovic, the famous St Peter of 
Montenegrin history, was a firm and courageous 
ruler, who made his influence felt throughout the 
courts of Europe. Austria, Russia, and England 
did not scruple to avail themselves of his help and 
then, as seems to be the Montenegrin fate, left him 
in the lurch. He defied the armies of the great 
Napoleon, who came to fear him and his warlike clan 
insomuch that he was even ofTered terms of friend- 
ship. But the proud mountaineer would have none 
of it He now turned his hand, under the influence of 
Russia, which was then very real, to the consolidation 
of the land, and slept in peace with his fathers. 

His successor, Peter II., carried on the struggle 
with the Turks, who proposed an increase of territory 
and a Turkish title in return for the acknowledgment 
of suzerainty. " As long as my people defend me," 
was the proud answer, " I need no Turkish title to 
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my throne ; if they desert me, such a title would 
avail me little," War was the effect of this retort, 
but the Turks gained nothing by it, and peace was 
soon made. 

The danger of the power of Austria came now to be 
fully recognised. After the Napoleonic wars, Austria 
had retained Cattaro and Spizza, and trouble now 
broke out over some land near Budua. The Monte- 
negrins fell upon the Austrians, and fierce conflicts 
ensued, but Peter, who had gained an extraordinary 
hold over his subjects, forbade them to continue. 
Hostilities, however, continued in a desultory fashion 
for some time. 

Peter was followed by Danilo. H., a weak ruler, but 
his reign is famous for two eveitfs — the cession of 
the spiritual authority of the Prince-Bishop to an 
Archbishop and the " Great Charter" of Monten^^. 
Danilo's reforms, however, led the Turk again to 
attack his invincible foe, only again to end in great 
disaster. But in the Crimean War Montenegro, 
greatly to the disgust of the people, did not par- 
ticipate, and in the Congress which followed Danilo 
was offered a Turkish title and the hated Turkish 
protectorate. His willingness to accept this led to 
the formation of a strong opposition party who de- 
manded war. Fortune was on their side, and the 
Turks invaded Montenegro. The command fell to 
Mirko, who from his former exploits had gained the 
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name of the " Sword of Montenegro." A battle was 
fought at Grahovo, which will ever live in memory as 
the Montenegrin Marathon. The Turks were com- 
pletely crushed by a small force of Montenegrins, and 
peace followed. His brief reign was brought to a 
close at Cattaro, in 1861, by an assassin's bullet, and 
Nicolas, his nephew, reigned in his stead. 

War broke out again on the Hercegovinian insur- 
rection of the following year, the results of which 
were disastrous in a high degree to Montenegro. 
Even the famous Mirko, the father of Prince Nicolas, 
after sixty battles, could do no more, and the Con- 
vention of Scutari (1862) brought the war to a close. 
It was settled that Mirko, as the firebrand, must leave 
the country, and various other clauses appear in the 
Convention, few of which seem to have been strictly 
adhered to. It needed another war to settle the Turco- 
Monten^rrin border. 

The land now enjoyed the blessings of peace for 
fourteen 3rears, which included a severe famine and 
an outbreak of cholera. Help was now, however, 
forthcoming from all sides in the shape of com and 
money. In 1869 it was with great difficulty that the 
Prince could restrain his warlike subjects from aiding 
the revolted Krivosejans. The Emperor of Austria 
fully recognised the harm which Montenegro could 
have done him, and signalised his thanks by the gift 
of an Austrian Order. But the Montenegrins could 
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not be restrained at the outbreak of the Hercego- 
vinian revolt, and flocked to the standards of their 
brothers. The Porte's remonstrances were met with 
a curt demand for the cession of Hercegovina, and 
Prince Nicolas published at the same time an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Servia. 

Immediately after this (1876) he declared war. 
Success followed his arms everywhere. A short 
armistice was concluded, but nothing further came of 
it, and the war proceeded. The Prince in person 
stormed the town of Niksic. Podgorica and its fertile 
plain fell into the hands of the conquerors, and then 
in quick succession Antivari and Dulcigno were forced 
to yield. He was about to commence the siege -of 
Scutari when news came of the armistice between 
Russia and Turkey. The war had shown that no 
deteriorating element had sprung up among the 
people ; they had fought as their ancestors had fought 
before them, and covered their name with glory and 
renown. Montenegro had gained a European repu- 
tation from this war, and the Porte, bowing to force 
of circumstances, finally recognised her independence. 
For five weary centuries had this struggle continued, 
and it is owing to the talent of their present ruler 
that the consummation of their hopes has been 
brought about Free they always have been, but an 
acknowledgment of their freedom has ever been set 
aside. At last they have attained their object The 
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Turk no longer regards them as an insubordinate 
province, and it is more than likely that their former 
hatred of the Turk will pass away, for they have 
another enemy, who is pressing at their doors on three 
sides. The terms of the Berlin Congress granted to 
Montenegro Zabljak, Spu^, Podgorica, and Antivari. 
Dulcigno was to be restored to the Turks, and in 
exchange Gusinje and Plava were to be added to 
Montenegro. But the Albanian communities refused 
the lordship of Montenegro, and Dulcigno was granted 
to the Prince after a great naval demonstration of the 
Powers in 1880. 

The result of this campaign was that Prince Nicolas 
found his little kingdom llicrtfRsed from an area of 
2,580 square kilometres, nmnftiiiig a population of 
178,000 inhabitants, to over 9,000 sqifcfre kilometres 
and a population of at least 240,000. In the last 
twenty-five years it has increased to quite anotjier 
100,000 inhabitants. 

War has never again seriously threatened Monte- 
n^ro, and Prince Nicolas has been enabled to devote 
all his energies to the improvement of the land. 

There is now no district, however wild and cut off 
it may be, without its school, attendance at which is 
purely voluntary. Right well have the people availed 
themselves of this chance of education, and a sliding 
scale of school fees permits even the poorest peasant 
to send his son as well as his more wealthy brother. 
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The teachers have a seminary at Cetinje, which 
they must first attend, and a gymnasium on the 
German and Austrian system can be visited, for those 
boys who wish to extend their education to an 
European standard. The same boys usually visit 
some Russian University, occasionally Vienna or 
Belgrade, and return to their native land as doctors, 
engineers, or lawyers, and supply the learned pro- 
fessions. 

At Cetinje there is a further High School for Girls, 
founded by the Empress Marie of Russia in 1869. 

As the older men have not enjoyed in their youth 
the advantages of an education which is now placed 
vdthin the reach of all, lecturers are sent round the 
country, and on Sundays, in wild and cut-off districts, 
a man can be seen lecturing to a group of rough 
mountaineers who are listening intently. These 
Government lecturers teach the shepherds how to 
safeguard their sheep and cattle from disease ; the 
lowland peasants are initiated into the mysteries of 
vine-growing (every Monten^rin family must plant 
a vine and attend to it) and tobacco-planting, and 
general information is given to all. 

The Army has been thoroughly reorganised, and is 
now, thanks to the gift of the Czar, armed with the 
most modem magazine rifle and officered by men 
who undergo a training in the armies of Russia, 
Italy, or France. 
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The army system is of the simplest The actual 
standing army consists of one battalion and a force 
of artillery, but during the year 4,000 men pass 
through its ranks and receive a most efficient train- 
ing. The men return to their homes at the end of 
four months' training, but drill weekly continues, on 
Sundays, till the age limit of sixty is reached, when 
their arms have to be returned to the Government, 
who again serve them out to the next recruit Thus 
the recruit comes equipped for his four months' 
training, and takes his arms home with him at the 
conclusion, and is responsible for their good con- 
dition. Each man receives a certain number of cart- 
ridges, for which he must always be able to account, 
so that every able-bodied man is an efficient and 
well-armed soldier capable of taking the field at any 
moment 

The smartest men become non-commissioned 
officers, and carry the insignia of their rank on their 
caps back to private life, where they become again 
the instructors of the local militia companies. There 
are two classes of commissioned officers — ^the officer 
of the standing army, trained in a Continental army, 
and who wears a distinctive uniform, and at least 
one of these is detailed for service in all the militia 
centres ; and the militia officer, who receives his 
training with the standing battalion or batteries. 

Thus at a preconcerted signal, by trumpet and 
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bonfires at night, and in some districts by a salvo 
of rifles, the whole Montenegrin Army can be mo- 
bilised at any given spot within the time that the 
furthest detachment can travel to the place of ren- 
dezvous. An example of the rapidity and ease of 
this mobilisation was once given to the late Crown 
Prince Rudolf of Austria, at Cetinje, when an army, 
drawn from every part of the country, equipped and 
ready for the field, was assembled within thirty-six 
hours of the first alarm. There is no commissariat, 
for each soldier supplies his own food, or rather his 
wife will keep him supplied in a lengthy campaign ; 
no cavalry, for they are useless ; and no heavy 
artillery. 

Law is administered by district courts for the more 
serious cases, with a Supreme Court of Appeal at 
Cetinje. There are no lawyers or costs ; each man 
brings his own case and witnesses in civil matters, 
and criminals are dealt with summarily — that is to 
say, his district captain sends him in chains to 
Podgorica, where he receives his final sentence. The 
smaller district captains and "kmets," or mayors, 
have a limited amount of jurisdiction, and can 
inflict punishments, either in fines or short terms of 
imprisonment. They also settle all minor cases of 
dispute. 

The central, and soon to be the only, prison is 
at Podgorica. The majority of prisoners are under- 
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going different sentences, with and without chains, 
for murders in connection with the vendetta, accord- 
ing to the circumstances. A man who defends his 
honour, who kills his slanderer, is very lightly 
punished. 

Against only one class of offender does Prince 
Nicolas exercise his autocratic powers, i>. the political 
offender, with whom he is relentless. Such men are 
thrown into prison, interred in dark cells without 
trial, and can languish till death sets them free. In 
this respect the Prince is harsh, and according to 
Western ideas barbaric, though local circumstances 
fully excuse his seeming cruelty. The smallness of 
the prison at Podgorica shows more forcibly than 
anything else the remarkable lack of crime in the 
land. At present (1902) dangerous lunatics are con- 
fined in the common prison, but an asylum is rapidly 
nearing conipletion. 

The government is autocratic. A senate, composed 
of the different ministers, exists in Cetinje, but all 
powers are jealously held by the Prince. He appoints 
the ministers and all the higher officials of the land, 
and only recently have the people been granted the 
right to elect the kmets. 

Montenegrin engineers now build the roads in place 
of Austrians and Russians, and the difficulties that 
they meet with and surpass at every turn are sufficient 
evidence of their capabilities. Foreign doctors and 
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professors are yearly becoming more rare. In fact, 
Montenegro is rapidly becoming self-supporting and 
self-educating. 

Literature, always in olden times in advance of the 
surrounding lands, is fostered by the Prince, himself a 
scholar and a poet of no mean order. Two weekly 
papers in Cetinje and Nik§ic have a large circulation. 

Under Prince Nicolas' fatherly care the country 
improves in a wonderful manner from year to year. 
Roads are planned to connect the whole land, which 
only lack of funds are hindering from completion, 
and a railway is projected to connect the towns of 
Nik§i<5, Podgorica, and Rijeka with Antivari and 
the sea. 

When Prince Nicolas shall be called to his fathers 
his son, Prince Danilo, will worthily carry on the 
work so nobly begun by his father, for he is a man 
imbued with the ideas of Western improvements and 
civilisation. 



CHAPTER III 

The jonmey to Montenegro — Arrival in Cattaro — Beauty of the 
Bocche, and the drive to the frontier — First impressions of Monte- 
negro— NjeguSi — The national troubadours — Arrival in Cetinje. 

THE simplest way of entering the Land of the 
Black Mountain is vid Cattaro in Dalmatia. 
The sea-trip from Trieste, which takes a little over 
twenty-four hours, is a revelation of beauty, for the 
Dalmatian coast is sadly unknown to the traveller. 
The journey can also be made from Fiume, whq;ice 
the " Ungaro-Croata " send a good and very frequent 
service of steamers. But the idler should take a slow 
boat and coast lazily down the Dalmatian archi- 
pelago, visiting all the smaller towns and islands, 
which the fast line is bound to avoid. It is one of 
the most beautiful sea-trips in Europe, each little 
port possessing gems of old Roman and Venetian 
architecture, unrivalled, perhaps, in the world and set 
in a perfect framework of lovely country and dancing 



It was a glorious morning in May when the Graf 
Wurtnbrand, the Austrian-Lloyd's fast steamer, left 
Trieste, bearing us to Cattaro. The Gulf of Trieste 
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is very beautiful, for the green hills, all dotted with 
villas, the busy harbour life, the Julian Alps rising up 
majestically far away on the starboard, and directly 
behind the town, gaunt and grey, the naked Karst, 
of which we were to see so much in Montenegro ; 
all made a picture that it would be difficult to forget. 

At midday we arrived at Pola. The entrance to 
the harbour is well covered by islands, and on each 
of these frowns a great fort, some of which, however, 
are so carefully hidden that their locality is only 
betrayed by a flagstaff. A narrow channel leads to 
the inner harbour, Austria's naval dockyard and 
arsenal. Here are the warships and building yards, 
and away to the left, as a strange and unfitting con- 
trast, the Arena, one of the best-preserved specimens 
of Roman work, rises seemingly from amongst the 
houses. Pola is full of Roman remains. All is so 
green and peaceful, in spite of the countless fortifica- 
tions which render the harbour well-nigh, if not quite, 
impregnable, that Nature and War seem for once to 
go hand-in-hand. 

At twilight Zara looms up into view, and another 
short stay is made. The town turns out en masse 
for the coming of the Wurmbrand or the Pannonia — 
the fast boats from Trieste or Fiume are the events 
of the week. There is no railway here. Unluckily 
Dalmatia's finest scenery is passed in the night. Trau, 
with its splendid loggias and churches ; Spalato, with 
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the grandeur of Diocletian's palace, are denied to the 
traveller ; Lesina, proudly calling itself the Nice of 
Austria ; Curzola, whose mighty Venetian bastions 
stand out into the sea, and many another delightful 
little town and island, only show a twinkling light 
or two in the darkness as the steamer ploughs by. 
At daybreak we are nearing Gravosa, Ragusa's 
modem port. As we leave again, and round the 
peninsula of Lapad, glorious in a mass of semi- 
tropical vegetation, Ragusa bursts upon our view. 
Seen on a sunny morning it is a sight for the gods. 
Built well into the sea on inaccessible cliffs, sur- 
rounded by lofty walls, with a great hill as a back- 
ground, it has well been called the prettiest bit of 
Dalmatia. It possesses a magnificent winter climate 
and a good hotel, so that people are forsaking the 
Riviera for this comparatively unknown paradise. 

Far too soon Ragusa fades away, and now the 
approaching mountains grow higher and wilder. 
Those lofty peaks, towering above the others, black 
and forbidding, are Nature's bulwarks of the land 
which we are visiting. It is from a distance .that the 
name "Black Mountain" seems so aptly given to 
^s fierce little state, though some historians wish to 
explain the derivation otherwise. 

The Bocche (or mouths) di Cattaro, three in num- 
ber, are a consummate blending of the Norwegian 
fjords and the Swiss lakes, and so lofty and steep are 
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the surrounding mountains that the sun can only 
reach the bottom for a few hours at midday. 

Away at the end of one fjord lies the village of 
Risano, an idyllic spot, whence a road is in the course 
of construction to Niksic. All the worthy Bocchese 
are absolutely Montenegrin in sympathy, and Austria 
has had much trouble with these equally warlike 
Serbs. 

A curious conical hill rises out of the town, a high 
wall zigzags up to the fort above, showing Cattaro's 
strength of former days. Now, a few insignificant 
mounds of earth far away on the mountain-tops are 
all that is to be seen of the military might of modern 
Cattaro. Yet how powerful are those forts only the 
Austrian authorities know. Cattaro and the Bocche 
are impregnable from sea or land, though this array 
of strength against land attack seems almost unneces- 
sary, as Montenegro possesses no heavy cannon at 
all. However, Austria is not reckoning in this case 
with Montenegro alone. But these are political ques- 
tions. 

We were fortunate in securing a carriage of the 
Montenegrin post, which has good drivers, and what 
is still better, a fixed tariff, over which there can be 
no dispute. The drivers of Cattaro ask, and often 
get, twice the legal fare from ignorant strangers. 

Cattaro affords no comforts to the traveller ; more 
is the pity, as it is one of the most magnificent spots 
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in the world. The town itself is tiny and a perfect 
maze of little Venetian streets, in which it is easy to 
lose oneself if it were only larger. To walk upon 
the Riva and gaze upon those precipitous mountains 
which tower above the town and its militarily guarded 
walls is a sight which at first is hardly to be compre- 
hended. It is too stupendous. Such a masterpiece 
of Nature can never tire. 

Montenegrins crowd the streets, and the little 
market is full of peasants who have wearily staggered 
down those steep paths in the early dawn with their 
enormous loads of field produce. Stately men wear- 
ing the insignia of their rank on their little caps pace 
up and down majestically and contrast strangely 
with the dapper Austrian officers. Their belts yawn 
su^estively, something is missing to complete the 
attire. It is the revolver, which Austrian law compels 
them to leave behind on entering her land. They 
are obviously ill at ease without that familiar weapon, 
for ever and anon a hand strays unconsciously to the 
empty belt seeking its wonted resting-place on the 
butt 

Strolling one night on the Riva, we involuntarily 
held our breath as we came in sight of the huge lake, 
for it is easy to forget that this is the Adria. The 
waters lay unruffled before us, not a ripple disturbed 
those glassy depths which reflected every tree and 
cottage on the opposite bank. Each star found its 
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double twinkling in that placid mirror, and mountain 
frowned back on mountain. It was almost unreal, so 
marvellous was the reflection. Behind us, at the top 
of the great ridge, a silvery effulgence proclaimed the 
coming of the moon. Her brilliant light silhouetted 
the grim and rocky ridge in startling clearness, though 
it was four thousand feet above us. Through a gap 
rises a peak, round which a filmy cloud had lovingly 
wrapped itself like a lace shawl upon the snowy 
shoulders of a beautiful woman. We took a turn 
down the quay, and at the end we turned our back on 
this witching view. Hardly had we retraced our steps 
a few yards when we and all our surroundings were 
bathed in a glorious white light We turned again, 
and were almost forced to shield our eyes as we gazed 
on the gentle orb which had now surmounted the 
intervening ridge. The whole fjord was now trans* 
formed into a sea of silver almost as bright as midday. 
Each nestling village was distinct, even to the tiniest 
window ; each tree and shrub on the wall-like moun- 
tain, and even the grim forts, were softened in that 
sweet radiance. The little paths which zigzag up the 
hills to the forts above look like great white snakes 
turning and twisting up those rugged cliffs. 

At four o'clock on the following morning we made 
a start, and were well up the mountain by the time 
that the sun b^an to make his presence felt 

The high road to Cetinje was built by the Austrians, 
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and it is a marvel of engineering skill, pjarticularly the 
ascent of the almost perpendicular wall of mountain 
rising abruptly from Cattaro. In series of serpentines 
and gradients, which often permit the horses to trot, 
the road winds up and up, every turn giving a still 
finer view of the lake below. Cattaro remains in 
view practically the whole ascent The view from 
the top is magnificent and unsurpassed in Europe. 
The grand bays look like miniature glass ponds, 
fringed with white toy villages, and far away in the 
distance the deep blue Adria sparkles and glitters in 
the sunshine. 

Montenegro is entered some little distance from 
the top, but, as only a row of paving stones indi- 
cates the spot, it is not till the carriage dashes 
through a rocky gorge and out into the open Karst 
beyond that the traveller realises that he has crossed 
the border. The sudden change is startling, from 
the blue sea and green valleys to grey masses of 
limestone rock and barren mountains. It is the 
Katunska, the original stronghold of the Montene- 
grins, within which they defied all comers. 

At the first house, solidly built of stone, our car- 
riage halted, and the driver entered it, emerging with 
the revolver which he had to relinquish on entering 
Austria. It is a formidable weapon specially manu- 
factured in Vienna for Monten^^o, a foot and a half 
long} firing an enormous cartridge. The revolver is 
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always worn, by all classes alike, and carried loaded 
by order. The upper classes carry a much smaller 
and handier weapon, but a revolver must be carried 
by prince and peasant alike. 

Nj^u§i is the first town or village reached, and 
here an hour's rest is always made. It is interesting, 
since it was once the temporary capital, and as the 
home of the Petrovid family, the reigning dynasty. 
It lies in a great hollow of fertile ground, and on the 
southern side the historical Lovden ascends. On the 
top the great prince and hero, Peter II., is buried, 
and his mausoleum brings large numbers of pilgrims 
yearly. 

As our carriage drew up before the little hostelry, 
a crowd of boys were standing in front of a house 
opposite, which is half tel^;raph office and half school^ 
for economy in buildings is practised in Montenegro. 
They saluted us smartly in military fashion. The 
born soldier is noticed at once, even in the small 
children ; many generations of fighting ancestors 
have bequeathed a smartness and accuracy of move- 
ment which can be envied by many a Continental 
trained conscript. 

The traveller meets with little attention either here 
or in Cetinje. It is not till he gets well off the beaten 
track that he sees the hospitable and courteous Mon- 
tenegrin as he really is. 

During our frugal breakfast of raw ham and goat's 
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cheese, our ears were assailed by the singing of the 
guslar, or Montenegrin troubadour. The guslars, we 
noticed, are invariably blind, and as no previous 
musical education seems necessary, it would appear 
to be a monopoly of those so afflicted. Their singing 
is execrable according to Western notions, a range of 
four or five notes in a wailing minor key making up 
their register, and they accompany themselves on an 
instrument (the gusla) from which they derive their 
name. It is hand-made, resembling a cross between 
a violin and a mandolin. It possesses one string, 
and is played with a short curved bow. With careful 
handling, a series of discordant notes of wearying 
monotony can be produced. The performance is 
altogether most doleful. 

Yet they are the history books, the legend tellers 
of the country. They fan the fire of patriotism and 
loyalty by songs of the deeds and accomplishments 
of their Prince, of dead heroes and past glorious 
battles, and form another link with the mediaeval 
world of which the traveller is so strongly reminded 
at every step in Montenegro. 

As we left the village we passed the birthplace of 
Prince Nicolas I., though the palace appears to have 
been entirely rebuilt. In nearly every town or village 
of importance the Prince has a house, varying con- 
siderably in size, but of equally unpretentious ex- 
terior. 
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The road still climbs and reaches the maximum 
height of three thousand five hundred feet. From 
this altitude it steadily drops into Cetinje, which lies 
about two thousand feet above the sea-level. The 
scenery is unvarying, but not without beauty. It is 
essentially wild, but the light colour of the rocks and 
the numerous shrubs which find a footing in the 
crevices minimise the forbidding character of the 
country. The land is magnificently adapted for 
guerilla warfare, where every foot can be con- 
tested. Little patches of earth, washed down the 
hillsides, lie in every hollow, and have been utilised 
by the careful peasant to grow his tiny crops. 

After about seven hours* driving, Cetinje appears 
in sight, at the end of a long valley, and completely 
surrounded by the characteristic naked aud rugged 
rocks. The road descends by another series of 
serpentines, and a long straight drive brings us 
into the town. The valley is about four miles long 
and three-quarters of a mile broad and absolutely 
flat. 

The effect is most odd at first sight, a long main 
street, an open market-place, and a few side streets 
constituting the capital of an important European 
principality. The town, on entering it, bears a strong 
resemblance to a South African township, where, as 
is the case here, space is no object, and the houses 
are rarely more than one story high. 
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We stayed at the Grand Hotel during our first 
visit. It is the only really good hotel in Montenegro, 
and in consequence expensive. Here all the tourists 
stay for a night or so during a hasty visit to the 
Crnagora, and it is to be avoided by those who wish 
to see the country. 



CHAPTER IV 

Cetinje and its sights — Prince NicoUs — The Archbishop — The barracks 
— The princes — A visit to the prison and its system — Our departure 
for Podgorica. 

THERE is not much for the tourist to see in 
Cetinje; a day is quite sufficient to do the 
sights, such as they are. 

Unfortunately for the country, the tourist usually 
contents himself with a look round the little capital 
and returns the way he came to Cattaro, only a few 
prolonging the tour vid Rijeka to Scutari. Thus a 
\ery erroneous impression is gained of Montenegro 
and its people. Firstly only a small part of the 
Katunska is seen, which is the most uninteresting 
district of the whole country ; and, secondly, no idea 
of the sturdy inhabitants can be formed from the 
handful of more or less well-to-do officials and mer- 
chants, all intimately connected with the outside world, 
round the proximity of Cattaro. 

Cetinje, with its four thousand inhabitants, is simply 
the residence of the Montenegrin Court, it is not even 
a trading centre, which the absence of the Turkish 
element sufficiently proclaims. It is only the question 
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of expense which has hitherto prevented the trans- 
ference of the capital to another site, viz. Nikiic. 
Cetinje was chosen as the capital some hundreds of 
j^ears ago— 1484, to be pedantically correct — when a 
defensible position was the most important factor, 
which even to-day is a point to be reckoned with. 

We will first go round " the sights." 

It possesses two historical buildings in the mon- 
astery and the Billard, the rest being all of quite 
modem origin. The monastery is a picturesque pile 
of grey stone, nestling under a lofty rock, on which is 
perched the identical round tower, or " kula," to give 
it its local name, on which the heads of Turks slain 
in battle were exhibited on spikes. It was not so 
very long ago that the last grim trophies of war 
graced its battlements. The monastery contains the 
burying vault of the reigning house, and is the resi- 
dence of the Vladika or Archbishop of Montenegro. 
Prince Nicolas can be found any morning worshipping 
at the tombs of his ancestors by the visitor who is 
willing to rise at daybreak. Very often he is the 
only ** faithful " present with the officiating priest at 
an hour when the sun has hardly peeped over the 
rocky ramparts of the town. 

Prince Nicolas, the lord of this warrior nation, is a 
man of imposing stature, so broad-shouldered that his 
height seems far less than it really is, walking with 
head erect and firm tread and clad in the rich national 
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costume. The stranger involuntarily doffs his cap 
and receives in return a short military salute, but 
accompanied by such a piercing glance from a pair of 
cold grey eyes that he wonders if he is not an intruder 
in the land. This is, however, far from the case. 
Under that austere exterior beats a warm heart and 
an affability of manner to which the lowliest of his 
peasants will gladly testify. Prince Nicolas likes to 
see visitors to his land, and many are the little acts 
of kindness and courtesy that the traveller receives, 
all unknown, from his hand, for he knows the coming 
and going of everyone who makes a longer stay than 
usual. 

Sixty years ago Prince and Bishop were united in 
one person, and though the Bishop or Vladika has 
to-day no temporal power, yet in spiritual matters 
he is absolute. A very kindly man is the present 
Vladika, Mitrofanban. By an odd coincidence his 
was practically the first house we visited in Monte- 
nq^o, and with him we drank our last cup of coffee 
when we left many months later. 

The other building is the old palace of the Princes 
of Montenq^o, which won its odd name of Billard 
or Biljar from the fact that a former Prince was so 
addicted to the game of billiards that the principal 
room of the palace was devoted to the game. It is 
now used for State purposes. The upper floors arc 
occupied by the Government offices, and at one 
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corner is the Supreme Court of Justice and Appeal, 
whose judgments are only reversible by the Prince 
himself. Further, the school and printing works are 
to be found within its quaint old red-brick walls and 
bastions. 

Opposite to this picturesque old building stands 
the modem and uninteresting one-storied palace of 
Prince Nicolas. It shows the simplicity of his nature 
in perhaps a more marked d^[ree than anything else, 
for little or no privacy from his people is possible. 
He walks from his house down a short jflight of steps 
into the street. The small courtyard at the back is 
surrounded by a low wall, the entrances having no 
gates. 

The recently erected palace of the Crown Prince 
Danilo, which stands on the outskirts of the town, is 
a somewhat more pretentious building. It has a 
large garden completely walled in, which is at any 
rate an apology for privacy and seclusion. 

To obtain a comprehensive view of the town, we 
climbed a small hill immediately above the monastery, 
on whose summit stands the gilded cupola erected to 
the memorj' of Danilo Petrovi<5, the Lord of NjeguSi, 
founder of the present dynasty. Very pretty the 
simple little town looks from here, its red roofs giving 
a pleasing touch of colour to the otherwise severe 
landscape of grey rock, dazzling white streets, and 
sparsely vegetated valley. 
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One afternoon we visited the barracks, which are 
quite new, and the quarters of the battalion of the 
standing army. The barrack rooms are spotlessly 
clean, and the order and neatness unsurpassed, which, 
together with the smart drilling and superb physique 
of the soldiers, would delight the heart of the severest 
martinet Everything connected with the military 
training of the Monten^^ns is up to the standard of 
Continental excellence. All the officers undergo a 
long course of training, either in Russia, France, or 
Italy, and right well have they utilised this privil^e. 
No wonder that the warlike Montenegrin drills as 
well as his Continental brother. The standing army 
wear uniforms, and at a distance remind one of our 
own troops, with their tight-fitting, short red jackets 
and tiny caps. 

Other conspicuous buildings are the theatre, where 
performances are given in the winter in the Serb 
language and where Prince Nicolas' famous drama, 
The Empress of the Balkans^ was first performed ; the 
house of the Austro-Hungarian Minister, which is the 
best in Cetinje,^ and the hospital. It is the only 
hospital in Montenq^o, and is used almost solely for 
serious surgical operations. Here Prince Mirko, the 
second son of Prince Nicolas, spends much of his 
time, for his tastes run to bacteriology, and his skill 
with the microscope is acknowledged. He is also a 

* The Russian Minister has now an equally imposing edifice. 
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musician of no mean order, and the march which he 
composed in honour of the city of Rome, and which 
was performed there under the leadership of Mascagni, 
will be in the memory of all. He has none of the 
tastes of his elder brother, who, true to the traditions 
of his country, is a mighty hunter, and whose prowess 
with rifle, gun, and revolver is acclaimed by the people 
who understand these gifts better. 

By far the most interesting episode of our sojourn 
in Cetinje was a visit to the prison, which we were 
enabled to do with our camera, by the kindness of the 
Minister of Justice. It was the first time in the 
annals of Montenegro that strangers had been allowed 
to take photographs in a prison. 

At the appointed hour we approached the plain 
building, surrounded by no wall of any kind, which 
does duty as the prison. It is soon to be done away 
with, and all the prisoners will be transferred to 
the central prison at Podgorica. Smiling warders 
welcomed us and conducted us to their living-room, 
barely furnished and with an array of revolvers — the 
property of the prisoners — hanging on the walls. A 
female prisoner prepared us coffee, and while we 
were sipping the inevitable beverage a glance through 
the window showed us men busily sweeping the court- 
yard of the prison. 

First of all a warder showed us the fetters — heavy, 
cumbersome irons, which are riveted to one or both 
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ankles, according to the sentence. But it is only 
in exceptional cases of aggravated crime that this 
severer sentence is meted out to the offender. Then 
we were conducted by the main and only entrance 
into the courtyard, two sides of which contain the 
cells of the prisoners. These gentlemen rose with 
alacrity to their feet as we entered, evidently much 
pleased at the honour of our visit Only three men 
were chained, and of these one remained moodily 
seated, staring indifferently on the ground before him. 
He formed such a contrast to his fellow-prisoners' 
smiling faces that we observed him closer, noticing 
that his clothes were such as the officials and better 
class wear. 

" Who is he ? " I asked. 

" A Government clerk convicted of embezzlement," 
was the answer. " Six weeks in chains is his sentence." 

" And what have the other criminals done ? " was 
our next query. 

" Oh, they have mostly quarrelled amongst them- 
selves. They are not criminals. We have very few 
thieves and robbers in Montenegro. This youth," 
went on our informant, pointing to a young man 
with a pleasant face, and who grinned with joy as 
he noticed the attention with which we favoured him, 
" has a ten years' sentence for quarrelling." 

** But quarrelling," we repeated. "Is it punishable 
to quarrel ? " 
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" Yes, too many lives are lost," was the laconic reply. 

•' Oh," we exclaimed, a light breaking in upon us, 
" you mean murder ! They are all murderers ? " 

"We have no murderers," came the indignant 
response. ** Our land is as safe from murder as any 
other in the world. No one kills to rob or steal 
in Montenegro. But we just quarrel amongst our- 
selves. We are hot-blooded and shoot quickly, that 
is all" 

P. and I looked at each other, but neither of us 
felt inclined to venture any further remarks ; so we 
examined a dark cell with interest, without furniture 
or light, and one of six used for the worst kind of 
offender, viz. the political. They were all untenanted. 
We had all crowded inside, our warders as well, and 
as we emerged again into the strong light, I noticed 
the gate wide open and no visible guard. 

•* You have left the gate open ! " exclaimed P., as he 
saw it 

Our warders laughed. Afterwards we understood. 

Then we inspected a common cell, where about 
a dozen men sleep. Each man brings his own 
bedding and nicknacks, with which he decorates 
the wall above his bed and makes the place as much 
like home as possible. Loss of liberty is the only 
real punishment, and even that is not carried to an 
excess. The Prince has said that the restraint that 
they suffer is enough, and thus the prisoners have 
E 
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comparatively free intercourse with the outside world, 
plenty to eat, and on festivals wine and even spirits 
and a dance with their friends outside. This latter 
scene we witnessed some time afterwards on another 
visit to Cetinje. The only real severity is the chains, 
but these sturdy mountaineers soon accustom them- 
selves to these thirty-pound trinkets, and when 
photographed take good care to arrange them taste- 
fully and prominently. When we lined them up for 
a picture, we demanded a front place for the chained 
men, to their intense delight and the chagrin of 
the others who cast envious glances at their more 
favoured brethren. No doubt in that moment the 
unchained men wished they had gone just a little 
further in their " quarrel." 

After a pleasant half-hour with these quarrelsome 
gentlemen, we went round to the ladies who occupy 
a wing of the prison, with all windows and doors 
facing outwards on to the open ground. Again no 
fence or wall marked a limit to their prison, and 
they walk in and out of their cells at leisure. How- 
ever, there is a boundary marked out by posts and 
trees, beyond which they may not go. As we 
appeared they were sitting about, singly and in 
groups, knitting peacefully in the warm sunshine.* 
We again inspected their quarters, and learnt that 
the odd score of women represented the total crime 
of the land. 
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A blushing and gratified array of staid matrons 
and coquettish girls faced the camera, again only 
one young maiden of fifteen or sixteen showing any 
sense of shame, and she fled into her cell, only to be 
ruthlessly ordered out by a warder. 

Soon afterwards we took our leave, and as we 
crossed the small unenclosed square before the men's 
prison we found it crowded by the late inmates of 
the courtyard, walking merrily up and down or 
chatting with friends on the outskirts, over which 
neither party may step. Only the dismal clanking 
of a chain here and there proclaimed to the casual 
observer the fact that they were prisoners. Lithe, 
active, and athletic men, none of whom fear death, 
and guarded by four warders in the loosest possible 
fashion, yet they never attempt a dash for freedom 
up the rocky slope which reaches down to their 
very promenade ground. Flight would entail their 
escaping from their country altogether, never to 
return, and that no Monten^^in has ever been known 
to do. Even though they work for years in strange 
lands, they invariably return to their rugged native 
mountains and end their days in peace. And so 
they serve their time in patience, and go home at 
the expiry of the sentence " without a stain on their 
character." 

Many months afterwards we chanced to arrive in 
Cetinje on the occasion of a great feast. A stranger 
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happened to be with us, a German, and we were 
showing him the sights. Naturally we also wended 
our way to the prison, hoping to be able to give him 
the unique spectacle of the prisoners strolling freely 
up and down their garden. As we neared the square 
sounds of singing and music assailed our ears, and in 
front of the women's quarters a large ring was sway- 
ing to and fro in the national dance termed " kolo." 
Men and women were performing together, otherwise 
the sexes are kept severely apart, while others sat 
around in groups partaking of wine and food which 
their friends or relations had brought them, and they 
all sat chatting and laughing together as though this 
were their natural state of existence. 

" The prisoners," I said, pointing to the dancers. 

" Nonsense," said the German. 

" Come nearer and listen," I answered, for even I 
had my doubts for the moment; but my ear had 
caught the clanking of chains above the wild music. 

They were the prisoners right enough, and many of 
the men moved heavily and awkwardly to the slow 
rhythm of the motion. It is not easy to dance with 
such ornaments as are provided free and gratis by the 
paternal Prince to curb an exuberance of spirits. 

A great trial that the photographer has to undergo, 
be he professional or a strolling amateur, is the im- 
mediate demand for the picture. The mysteries of 
dark rooms and developing are not to be lightly 
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explained, and the refusal to show the picture, for 
which the vain Montenegrins have so willingly stood, 
is accounted churlish. They are only appeased with 
a promise of a picture a few weeks later. Their 
names and addresses are hurriedly scribbled and 
handed with many peremptory requests for the pic- 
ture to be sent as soon as possible. 

Just before we left Cetinje, on our way to Podgorica, 
during our first visit, a bowing and deeply humble 
individual accosted us in the hotel. When he had 
straightened himself up a bit, and we could see his 
face, we recognised one of .the prison warders. After 
many expressions of sorrow for disturbing us, we 
gathered that on the occasion of our visit to the 
prison only three of the four warders had been 
present The fourth — and it would appear the head 
warder — ^had arrived after our departure, and learning 
of the photographs and his omission, had made things 
a bit hot for his three favoured confreres. Therefore 
would we of our goodness come and photograph him, 
and thus make life worth living again ? Would we 
restore the peace and harmony of that little com- 
munity? 

With sorrow we declined, our carriage awaited us, 
and the day was hot Some other time, we said. 
And with that uncertain comfort he was forced to be 
content 

" But," he said, " the money which you have so 
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generously given us and the prisoners has been ex- 
pended on 'raki' (local spirits). We and the prisoners 
will pray for your souls for many nights ere we 
sleep." 

As we drove up the ascent from the town towards 
our new destination, we glanced back at the red-roofed 
little capital and noticed the low, grey stone building 
of the prison. 

"We ought to sleep well to-night," remarked P., 
nodding towards it 

It is something to be prayed for, even if only by 
criminals of the quarrelsome type. 



CHAPTER V 

The view from Bella Vista — New scenery — Promiscuous shooting — 
The market in Rijeka — The shepherds — Their flocks — Wayside 
hospitality — The plain of the Zeta — The Mora&i — The Vizier 
bridge — Old war-marks — First and last impressiops of Podgorica. 

THE drive from Cetinje to Rijeka, and from 
thence till the final descent to Podgorica, is 
quite as fine as any other part of Montenegro. For 
about twenty minutes after leaving Cetinje the road 
climbs and attains its greatest altitude on this tour, 
and at its highest point — only half an hour's walk 
from the town — possesses one of the most striking 
and beautiful views. It is rightly called "Bella 
Vista," and a shelter hut and chairs are thoughtfully 
provided for the visitor. 

A wonderful panorama meets his eye as he 
suddenly reaches the top. A fantastic sea, as it 
were, of hills, like the waves of a storm-tossed ocean, 
encircles him, and at his feet, green and wooded, 
lies a long fertile valley. Stretching far away into 
the gates of distance in its vast expanse, glitters the 
Lake of Scutari. Round a small dim spur of land 
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running into the lake, lies Scutari itself, which is, 
however, not visible. To the left a forbidding chain 
of magnificent mountains, dwarfing the intervening 
hills into insignificance, fascinate him by their re- 
pellent grandeur. Snow-clad, except in the height 
of summer, these mountains seem symbolical of the 
land they border, that savage and unknown Albania. 
A glimpse of a green valley below can just be caught, 
there lies Podgorica, our destination. At our feet 
a long, low-lying plateau ends abruptly in a wall 
of rock, through which the road vanishes, and which 
can be traced white and threadlike on the over- 
hanging hillside. Beyond is the valley and town 
of Rijeka. The mountains to the right are the 
Rumija, behind whose naked comb is the deep blue 
Adria, and which we must climb to reach the port 
of Antivari. The lake is dotted at the near end 
with islands, distinguishable amongst which is a 
conical-shaped hill crowned by a fortress. That is 
Zabljak, the whilom capital of Cmagora, and home 
of its ancient rulers, the Black Prince dynasty. The 
whole view is like a map in bas-relief. 

Gone now are the barren rocks and sparsely 
vegetated hills of the Katunska, and we are now 
in the fertile middle zone of Mediterranean vegeta- 
tion, which includes the valley of the Zeta right up 
to NikSic. 

As we careered along, we were closely followed 
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by another carriage, in which were crowded five 
Montenegrins and Albanians, who were evidently 
bent on making the pace. The Montenegrins are 
ever reckless drivers ; they dash round sharp comers 
at full gallop, with a precipice of several hundred 
feet below — and there is never sufficient parapet to 
prevent a carriage dashing over — so that one in- 
voluntarily leans to the inner side of the carriage 
with that uncomfortable sinking feeling which can 
be experienced at sea. With a shout to warn any- 
body coming up the hill, the driver cracks his whip 
and dashes round each corner with a sublime in- 
difference to danger. 

Whenever we slackened, our pursuing carriage 
came up at a rush, and its occupants emitted wild 
yells and vociferated polite requests to pass. Off 
we tore again, and at last reached that point where 
the descent begins in serpentines to Rijeka. When 
we were tearing along a lower level of the road, 
but a few yards below our rivals, we noticed with 
momentary misgivings that they had drawn their 
long revolvers and were holding them in their hands. 

Suddenly they began to fire, for no apparent 
reason, which habit is apt to be startling to a 
nervous traveller on his first journey. But our 
youthful driver let fly an answering shot ; on inquir- 
ing he told us that it was to encourage the horses. 
Aflerwards we never rode or drove any distance in 
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the country without our revolvers, so that we too 
might help in the encouragement. 

That afternoon Rijeka presented a brilliant picture. 
On entering the town hundreds of peasants were 
congregated round the cattle -market on the out- 
skirts, but it was on the broad street by the river 
bank that the most animated scene was to be 
witnessed. Every Montenegrin town should be seen 
on a market day, for then the peasants from far 
and near, in their best clothes and rifles over their 
shoulders, flock to the town with cattle and sheep 
and field produce. Rifles are usually carried when 
going on a long journey, particularly in the vicinity 
of Albania. This is partly as a sign of allegiance 
to their Prince, but chiefly because Montenegro 
stands ever before a sudden mobilisation. Should 
the soldier peasant hear the alarm, he must make 
his way at once for the rendezvous as speedily as 
possible, without ddtour. Further, hundreds of armed 
Albanians from the borders are always in their midst, 
as was the case to-day. 

Rijeka is a very busy little place, being the half- 
way village between the capital and Podgorica, and is 
still more important as the starting-point of the little 
steamer which plies twice weekly down the lake to 
Scutari. The river runs between lovely green hills 
rising straight from its banks, wooded and luxuriant, 
reminding one not a little of the Thames at Cookham. 
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The Prince has a srtiall palace just beyond the 
town, and spends the coldest winter months here, 
where he escapes the rigours of the climate in Cetinje. 
About half-an-hour*s walk is the ancient fortress of 
Obod, famed in history as the site of the first print- 
ing-press (destroyed very soon by the Turks) in the 
Balkans, and indeed one of the first in the world, for 
Caxton was only a few years ahead. The fact speaks 
for the ever forward striving spirit which has animated 
Monten^fro's rulers since its very foundation, and 
which only the rigours of pitiless warfare have hin- 
dered. 

On leaving the pretty little township, we had con- 
siderable difficulty in forcing our way through the 
flocks which continually blocked the road. All the 
way we ploughed through herds of cattle and stam- 
peding sheep and goats, much to the disgust of 
their shepherds. These men, chiefly vicious-looking 
Albanians, with loosely-slung rifle, and round their 
waist a bandolier of cartridges, lend a wildness to 
the lonely road which is likely to mislead the new- 
comer ; and should one of them empty his revolver 
light-heartedly in the air, to be answered by another 
some distance ^way, the impression is considerably 
heightened. 

The road climbs to a good height immediately and 
commands a fine view of the valley with the little 
river winding in and out In winter the effect is 
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that of a great flood, for everywhere partially sub- 
merged trees and bushes show above the water. But 
in reality it was only a natural course of events, for 
in summer the water recedes and leaves great fields 
on which crops of maize are grown, while during the 
winter or rainy months the whole district of fertile 
land becomes again submerged. This view of the 
Rijeka was decidedly one of the prettiest in the 
country, combining, as it does every now and then, 
glimpses of the lake and the majestic Albanian 
Alps. 

Always followed by our rival party, we halted at 
a wayside inn to refresh both man and beast These 
inns are quaint little places. There is seldom any 
other floor than that already provided by Nature, 
which has been beaten flat 

We called for coffee, and partook of the country's 
wine, to whose acidity we never accustomed our- 
selves, and entered into conversation with our con- 
vivial companions. One, a horse dealer, spoke excel- 
lent Italian, and we met him often afterwards in the 
course of our travels. 

When we had finished our libations, we naturally 
wished to have the bill or rather to know how much 
there was to pay. 

" Nothing," was the answer. 

" But we have had " It is not well to particu- 
larise — it was a thirsty day. 
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•* There is nothing to pay," the woman reiterated. 

The other party had guiltily slipped out of the 
room and climbed into their carriage, and our driver 
became impatient to maintain the lead. With mixed 
feelings we followed him out, and in another second 
were off again at a gallop. 

It was always like that in Monten^^o. We have 
gone into an inn or caf6 and drunk a liqueur (a polite 
name for the fiery but wholesome local spirit), when a 
fresh glass will be silently placed before us. We have 
waved it away. 

" Not ordered it," we would say. 

" That man has," answers the boy, and points at a 
smiling Monten^^in on the other side of the room. 
Sometimes, and very often too, other guests follow 
suit, and the result is trjnng. We gave up visits to 
caf6s afterwards, except when we were on pleasure 
bent and had an hour to spare. Hospitable, reckless, 
poverty-stricken Montenegrins — one can travel far 
before another such a race can be found. 

The last two hours of the drive are uninteresting, 
chiefly because eight hours in a carriage is tr)nng. 
Podgorica comes in sight long before it is reached, in 
the form of a cluster of trees on a grassy but dead- 
level plain, out of which two minarets show their 
graceful spires. The background is imposing, lower- 
ing Albanian mountains rise abruptly to their lofty 
heights from the level of the plain. 
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For an hour we drove along the plain, and passed 
a solitary building situated on a slight eminence. It 
was KruSevac, one of the Prince's country palaces, or, 
to be more correct, Prince Mirko's palace, as " Voivoda " 
or Duke of the Zeta, which ancient and historical title 
is his. Then for some distance we skirted the Mora£a, 
driving in an opposite direction to Podgorica till we 
came to the " Vizier " bridge, over which we crossed 
and retraced our way to the town. 

The River Morac^a is a large mountain torrent, into 
which the Zeta flows only a short distance away from 
the town. It rushes over great boulders, forming 
here and there formidable rapids, between two deep 
banks, which, without any warning, break ofl* suddenly 
from the flat and form precipitous sides fully two 
hundred feet deep. Two or three hundred yards 
away, no gap or break in the plain is observable. 
Sometimes the river swells almost to the top of its 
banks, and then the effect must be terrible. There is 
a ford near Podgorica, which the peasants use to avoid 
the long ddtour by the bridge, but woe to the man 
who makes a false step. Three women, carrying 
loads of wood, lost their footing during our stay, and 
were drowned. In its waters we swam every evening, 
and even in midsummer, when the river is low, the 
strength of the current required an expert and powerful 
swimmer to breast it, and it was invariably very cold. 

The bridge, built by an old Turkish Vizier many, 
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many years ago, is most picturesque, and completely 
in keeping with the rocky banks and the foam-flecked, 
emerald-green waters rushing beneath. From this 
bridge a man once sprang into the depths below, to 
show that he was not intoxicated. As a matter of 
fact he was, but he emerged dripping a hundred yards 
lower down, unhurt and at least in his right mind. 

There used to be a deep indentation in a stone of 
the bridge parapet — during our stay in the country it 
has been plastered up — which credulous Montenegrins 
relate to be the cut of a Turkish horseman pursuing 
a fleeing Montenegrin. The story goes that the 
Turk severed the Montenegrin's head from his body, 
and so violent was the stroke that he cut into the 
stone wall as well. 

Again, just before the town, two slabs, standing 
exactly thirty paces apart, mark a similar episode, 
and the headless man is said to have run that distance 
before falling. This legend — which, furthermore, has 
many eye-witnesses still living in the town who 
swear to the truth — is more capable of belief if one 
takes into consideration the flight of a decapitated 
fowl in any of our poultry yards. 

The road entering Podgorica is very similar in 
appearance to that which leads into Cetinje, only the 
first impressions are considerably wilder and more 
uncivilised than that of the capital. Hundreds of 
Turks and Albanians are smoking their evening 
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" tchibouque " in the streets, and scowl in no friendly 
manner at the stranger. Some of them, namely, the 
merchant class, are, however, excellent people, travelled 
and educated, as we found out afterwards. The 
Albanian and Turk are the enterprising merchants of 
Montenegro, and improve on acquaintance, which is 
sometimes necessary. 

We had a lonely, solitary feeling as we drove 
through the crowd of loiterers, and were glad to 
descend at a presentable-looking hostelry. How often 
first impressions are wrong we proved to the full in 
this instance. 

Podgorica saw more of us than any other town 
during our stay, for we made it afterwards our head- 
quarters. It would be difficult to forget that mountain- 
bounded valley and the town with its bustling streets 
of picturesque humanity. And then those sunsets ! 
The peaks towering behind bathed in crimson, and 
the intervening hills rising one above the other to the 
furthermost summits like a g^ant staircase, rich in a 
mysterious purple. As we walked back from our 
evening swim, over the short, springing grass, that 
scene at sunset never abated its charms one whit 
And we were always glad on entering the town that 
no one wore plain, ugly European clothes but our- 
selves. The national costumes, so full of colour, 
blended harmoniously with our feelings, and have left 
behind them an indelible picture. 



CHAPTER VI 

Podgorica — Its central position — Our headquarters — Easter in Monte- 
negro — Our experience of it — We view the town — The prison and 
its inmates — Christian and Mahometan friction — The modem town 
— The market and the armed buyers — The Black Earth — Easter 
customs — Montenegrin methods of doing business. 

IF it were not for the dangerous proximity of the 
Albanian border, Podgorica would have been 
made the capital of Monten^ro. It is favourably 
situated for a trade centre, and, owing to this fact, 
has naturally gathered a large population (the largest 
in Monten^^o), approaching ten thousand. Lying 
on a rich and fertile plain, within easy reach of the 
Lake of Scutari, and connected by good roads with 
Cetinje and Niksic, it is within market distance, so to 
speak, of Kolasin and Andrijevica. From these 
districts, and from the Albanian borders, the people 
flock in crowds, and the Podgorican market is by far 
the most important in the country. But — and it is a 
big ** but ** — in this case the Albanian frontier is only 
an hour's walk away, and it would never do to risk 
the persons of the Royal Family and the Ministers in 
a sudden Albanian raid, and troubles and disturbances 
are of everyday occurrence. 
F 65 
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We made Podgorica our headquarters during our 
sojourn in the land of the Black Mountain mainly 
for its central position, but also for the opportunity 
afforded us there for studying Montenegrin life. 

It would be difficult to forget our first visit to the 
town. It was Easter Sunday evening when we arrived 
at the Hotel Europa, and after seeing our luggage 
carried in, started out on a tour of inspection, and 
also to present our letter of introduction to Dr. S., 
the veterinary surgeon of Montenegro. We had not 
got more than fifty yards from the hotel when we 
were forced to beat a hasty and ignominious retreat. 
At Eastertide, which is one of the biggest feasts in 
the Greek Church, beggars, halt and maim, blind and 
tattered, pour into all the larger towns of the country. 
They come from Turkey, Albania, Bosnia, and Dal- 
matia — in fact, from everywhere within reach — and 
make a rich harvest, for the Monten^^in opens his 
heart, his hand, and his house at Easter. In our inno- 
cence we imagined this to be the normal state of 
affairs in Montenegro, and were greatly cast down. 

But our worthy host armed himself with a big stick, 
and we sallied forth again under his guidance. Even 
then it was no joke, and the house of Dr. S. came 
as a haven of refuge. Anyone who has been in the 
East knows what an amount of persistency and 
endurance the Oriental beggar possesses. 

We were received as old friends and welcomed to 
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the Easter table, which was set, as in any other Mon- 
ten^rin house at this season, for anyone and everyone 
who has the remotest claims of acquaintanceship. 

Several men were present, to whom we were at 
once introduced ; amongst others a canny Scotchman, 
the only Britisher living permanently in the country. 
We were a cosmopolitan gathering. There was Dr. S., 
a Roumanian, an Austrian ornithologist, a Scotchman, 
our innkeeper was a Macedonian, and two or three 
Monten^rins. From that evening date many of the 
pleasant friendships which we made in Montenegro. 

The next day our newly-made friends showed us 
Podgorica. It is divided into two distinct parts — ^the 
old, or Turkish town, and the new Montenegrin town, 
which dates from the conquest of 1877. The two 
halves are separated by the River Ribnica, which flows 
in a deep bed before the crumbling walls of the 
Turkish quarter. At one angle of the town the 
Ribnica enters the Mora£a, Montenegro's biggest and 
most important river. 

Most picturesque is the old Turkish quarter, still 
surrounded by the same bastions and walls which not 
so long ago defied the Montenegrin army. But the 
houses, as well as the walls, are fast falling to ruin ; 
for at the order of the Prince the market has been 
removed to the other side, and, in comparison with 
the new town, there are few inhabitants left. The 
fortifications still bear witness to the fierce struggle 
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which took place before them, and one bastion was 
breached more successfully than ever Monten^^ 
cannon had done, by lightning, during the bombard- 
ment Many of the older inhabitants, as well as the 
walls, show traces of the former conflict, a noseless 
(nan being no great curiosity. 

Not for nothing has the Montenqpin won his fame 
as one of the fiercest fighters in the world. He was 
never outdone in atrocities by his enemies. It was 
the rule of war (and is now, to a great extent) to 
either behead one's prisoner on the spot, or, if the 
day had been exceptionally heavy, and more heads 
could not be carried conveniently, noses were taken 
instead. Perhaps the phrase " to count noses ** origi* 
nated in these lands. However, it usually ended the 
same, for the noseless man would, as a rule, bleed to 
death; but some have lived through it, and can be 
met with anywhere in Monten^ro or Albania. 

Many fierce fights took place in and about 
Podgorica, and the ghastly picture of victorious 
Monten^^ins at the conclusion of an affray, sitting 
in g^ups, each with a small or large heap of heads 
and noses before him, " counting the bag," has many 
eye-witnesses still living. 

In the Turkish town lies the prison, soon to be the 
only one in Monten^^o. A new wing is rapidly 
nearing completion to accommodate the female 
prisoners, who are at present incarcerated in Cetinje. 
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We visited the director that Easter Monday morning, 
and were received unofficially in his quarters. We 
always had great fun with that man — a pompous 
individual filled to overflowing with the importance 
of his position, and, not unlike men similarly afllicted, 
most aggressively stupid. 

As a great favour, and after our united persuasion, 
he allowed us at last to look from a window over- 
looking the courtyard of the prison. As in Cetinje, 
the prisoners walk without let or hindrance in the 
spacious walled-in courts before their cell doors. 
Being Easter no man was chained, a privilege they 
owe to the Prince, who always releases the prisoners 
from their fetters during the great festivals; one 
wretched individual, however, we noticed more 
heavily manacled than even a murderer of the worst 
kind. He was, we were informed, a dangerous mad- 
man, though, poor devil, he looked harmless enough, 
slouching round and round the yard. The primitive 
custom of confining dangerous lunatics (for the 
harmless are allowed their full liberty outside) in 
the common prison is soon to be done away with. 
A large lunatic asylum is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion near Danilovgrad — another memorial of Prince 
Nicolas' improvements. 

The prisoners were sleek and fat — those imprisoned 
for long terms or for life bearing witness of the 
good treatment which they receive at the hands of 
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the authorities. One youngish man in particular 
attracted our attention, a merry laughing fellow 
whose girth had reached alarming proportions. He 
was imprisoned for life, and his crime, which sat so 
lightly upon him, had been a particularly atrocious 
and dastardly murder for plunder — a crime practically 
unknown in Montenegro. 

Imprisonment is more real here than in Cetinje. 
There is none of that delightful promenading up and 
down before the prison walls, hours pleasantly whiled 
away with a friendly visitor from afar over a pint 
of wine. The only glimpse of the outside world 
that these prisoners obtain is when a few of them 
fetch water daily from a well outside the walls. 

As we gazed upon the strange scene from the 
window above, of prisoners and warders amicably 
chatting together, others squatting in groups over 
a harmless game, a horrible voice disturbed the 
serenity of the picture. Then at a closely barred 
window a face appeared, with matted hair and long 
unkempt beard. It was the face of a madman ; 
with terrible curses he filled the air, and we looked 
inquiringly at our cicerone. 

"That man is a political offender," came the 
answer. "For fifteen years he has waited his trial, 
and now he has become hopelessly insane. Many 
years ago he endeavoured to stir up a revolution 
against the Prince, and fled to Vienna, where he 
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carried on his treasonable propaganda. But he was 
enticed back, and thrown into solitary confinement 
such as those who are traitors to their Prince receive. 
For an hour every day these prisoners are allowed 
to walk in the yard, but this man from the first 
refused to avail himself of the privil^e, and now 
he has become what you see." 

** Will he never regain his freedom ? " we asked. 

A shrug of the shoulders was all that our guide 
vouchsafed, and with that awful voice ringing in our 
ears we were glad to turn away. 

Two mosques still exist, and are in use, for the 
Turkish population is fairly large, though owing to 
recent events rapidly diminishing, but the Prince 
does everything in his power to cultivate a friendly 
feeling with the Mahometans. His country is the 
asylum for the persecuted Turk as well as the fugitive 
from justice, and, if his crime is political, he will be 
warmly welcomed. 

But, Woman again has upset the best of intentions, 
and within a year four elopements of Turkish girls 
from their homes with Montenegrins have taken 
place in Podgorica. These girls have been baptised 
and married to their Christian lovers. A worse 
insult to the Mahometan faith does not exist But 
of this more anon. 

The modem town is painfully plain and un- 
interesting. Monten^rins have no knowledge or 
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love of architecture. Each house is built solidly 
of stone, square and undecorated. Even the palaces 
of the Royal Family are of puritanical simplicity 
externally. 

There are the law courts, post and telegraph 
offices, and police-station all in one, a school, and 
a market-place, with a very ugly memorial to the 
fallen Montenegrins in the last war. Otherwise, the 
town is laid out with broad streets, all planted with 
trees, exactly like a South African township. 

Building plots are free, the only obligation to the 
owner being that he must run up the outside walls 
of the house at once. The roof and internal work 
can be completed at leisure. A large part of the 
town consists of mere shells of houses, the owners 
waiting for the means of completion. 

Some little distance from the town, across the 
Mora£a, is the Prince's palace of KruSevac, which 
he occasionally visits. It stands quite alone on a 
slight eminence. 

The view round Podgorica is one of the most 
fascinating features of the place. It is one of those 
perfect views which never tire, and always present 
some new beauty, and the armed rough men in 
their brightly coloured and novel costumes are in 
complete unison with the picture. These national 
costumes seem so absolutely fitting to Montenegro 
that the otherwise plain and uninteresting buildings 
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of the town are turned merely into a background 
for the ever-moving stream of colour. The Turkish 
bazaars with their gaudy wares hung out into the 
street, the red-jacketed Montenegrin, the Turk in 
pure white, the Scutarines in their distinct and 
original costume, and the Albanians who flock in 
hundreds to the market in coarse white serge, 
heavily bordered with black braiding, rifles over their 
shoulders and a bandolier round their waists, make 
a never-ending picture. We never wearied of wander- 
ing about the streets on market days. Then the 
town is filled to overflowing with a multi-coloured 
crowd, and every man from a distance brings his 
rifle. 

How odd it looked at first to see an Albanian 
with perhaps a shilling's-worth of field produce 
spread out before him, and at his side a rifle loaded 
and cocked ; or, again, a Montenegrin boy of perhaps 
fourteen, with his rifle across his knee! To keep 
order in this formidably armed crowd of men, many 
animated with the fiercest racial and religious hatred 
of each other, are some dozen Montenegrin gen- 
darmes, armed, as is every Monten^^in, with but 
a heavy revolver. 

Deadly enemies meet on the market-place, men 

standing in blood feud with one another, and speak, 

*often expressing a fervent prayer soon to be able 

to put a bullet into the other at the first opportunity. 
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but-— outside the town. Podgorica is mutually held 
as neutral territory, and is very rarely violated. This 
is strange where men fear not death. 

But, outside, perhaps but half an hour from the 
outskirts of the town, these men will meet and shoot 
and kill ; for murder, or sudden death, to use their 
euphemistic way of looking at matters, is by no 
means uncommon. 

There is a great tract of land about an hour's ride 
from Podgorica characteristically called the "Crna 
Zemlja" or Black Earth. It is neutral, lying be- 
tween Montenegro and Albania, and the man who 
sets his foot on it carries his life in his hands. 
Men who know, say that every inch is soaked in 
blood. It is overlooked by some small hills from 
Albania, and is covered with long pampas grass, 
affording good cover for a man, and they shoot there 
for love of killing. 

But to return to Eastertide. 

It is a good time to visit Montenegro for first 
impressions. The Montenegrin outdoes himself in 
open-handed hospitality ; every house is open, and 
everyone visits his neighbour. The best chamber in 
the house, as often as not the only living-room among 
the poorer classes, is set out with all the good things 
the owner possesses. On the table stand meat, ^gs, 
bread, wine, and spirits ; and it is a grievous insult to 
leave that room without tasting, and tasting liberally, 
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of alL This lasts three days, and it is more than 
enough. 

And we were particularly honoured, being English- 
men and strangers : one might say we were painfully 
honoured. What quantities we were forced to eat 
and drink ! At one house, that of a poor man, who 
lived with his wife in a tiny room, we were presented 
with a bottle of Munich beer, his greatest treasure, 
given him once by a friend who had travelled. He 
doubtless considered it a luxury of a priceless kind, 
and it cut us to the heart to drink that man's beer. 
But we had to; he took no denial, barely tasting 
it himself. 

We might have stood it fairly well were it not for 
those eggs, hard-boiled Blaster eggs, the shells 
coloured red or blue. This institution is a positive 
torture to the unfortunate digestion, which suffers 
untold torments at Eastertide. 

There is a game played with these hard-boiled 
eggs which reminds one forcibly of schooldays. Two 
men each select an egg, and one, holding his egg 
firmly, allows the other to endeavour to crack it, 
only the pointed ends being used. 

But this harmless if childish custom once led to a 
vendetta. A man once cracked such an enormous 
quantity of eggs, that in the evening he was chal- 
lenged to show his marvellous egg, which he persist- 
ently refused to do. This led to words and words 
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to revolvers, and the man was shot. Then the egg 
was found to be a clever imitation in stone. 

Though Podgorica is the trading centre of Monte- 
n^^o, business is not carried on in the same brisk 
way as in other lands. 

We once wished to send a parcel of feathers home, 
and went accordingly to the post office. It was 
towards evening then, and we were informed that the 
postmaster was ''not at home," and were asked to 
come next day. The following morning we a^ain 
visited the post office, when the contents were care- 
fully noted, and long lists filled out which took 
roughly about half an hour ; at the end of which time 
a head was thrust out of the window, asking us to 
call in about an hour and pay. This was because no 
post-office clerk is allowed to receive money; he is 
strangely enough not always honest, and the post- 
master was again out At the end of the hour we 
returned and paid. 

Another time I tendered a gulden in payment 
of a telegram, and had to wait a quarter of an 
hour while a boy was sent into the town to obtain 
change. 

In matters of business it is well to possess one's 
soul in patience. A more unbusinesslike set of people 
is hard to be found, yet in driving a bargain they are 
remarkably shrewd, to put it kindly. 

Even in such trivial matters as purchasing a hen 
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no indecent hurry is shown. Such a transaction may 
take days. For instance, you wish to buy a hen, and 
sigrnify the same to a man, and he will say — 

'' I have a hen which I can sell thee, but it will 
break my heart Such a hen, and such eggs ! I feel 
I cannot part with her." 

" Very well," you say ; " don't make yourself 
miserable; I'll buy one somewhere else." 

" But give me till to-morrow. It is too sudden." 

And he goes away. If you are not in a hurry, 
it does not matter and you wait. It is amusing. 

Next day he will come again and say that he has 
another hen nearly as good as the first, but, as he 
loves you and respects you, he will part with his 
beloved hen at a consideration, and names a price far 
beyond its worth. You refuse, and state your price 
for the good hen, the ordinary market price, which he 
indignantly refuses and departs. In a few hours he 
will come again, bringing a hen which, almost with 
tears, he tells you is the hen — his beloved hen. 

" Take her," he says, " as a present" 

Whereupon you press upon him the market price, 
which of course he takes, and the matter is finished. 

Such little episodes are trying at first The 
Montenegrin loves money — it is his curse, or rather 
the curse of every country on the brink of civilisa- 
tion — but he also loves to play the gentleman, who 
hates sordid money transactions. He will often 
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make you a present and afterwards send in an 
extortionate bill. 

But, usually, you make him a monetary present a/ 
once, which he takes with thanks, at your own price. 

If it were not for money, what an ideal race the 
Montenq^s would be ! But then that is the same 
with a good many people. 
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Medun — Voivoda Marko — His life and heroism — His part in Monte- 
negrin history — Our ride to Medun — His widow — We visit his 
grave — The death dirge — Montenegrin customs at death — Target 
practice — Our critics — The hermit of Daibabe — We visit Spui — 
A typical country inn and a meal — The Turkish renegade gives his 
views on warfare — Diodea. 

DURING our repeated sojourns in Podgorica we 
made several excursions to places of interest in 
the neighbourhood, chief amongst which was a visit 
to Medun, Voivoda Marko Drekalovid's grave. 

Medun lies in the heart of the mountains, about 
four hours' ride from Podgorica, and is the capital (if 
one can apply such a high-sounding name to a ruined 
fortress and two or three houses) of the Kud The 
Ku6 is a large province inhabited by one of the most 
warlike tribes of Montenegro, and only recently came 
under its rule, though their sympathies were never 
with their Turkish rulers. The fact that it borders 
on Albania is significant, and accounts for its fighting 
qualities. 

Voivoda Marko was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the last war with Turkey, which was so 
successful to Monten^pro, when the Ku<5, Podgorica, 
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Nik§i<5, the entire provinces of East Montenegro, the 
Brda, and the sea-coast from Antivari to Dulcigno 
were won and confirmed to Monten^fro. 

The famous battle of Fundina was won by Marko 
and his tribe alone against an overwhelming Turkish 
army before war had been officially declared with 
Montenegro. 

Beginning life as a shepherd boy, Marko ended his 
days as Voivoda (or Duke), and his name is famed in 
many a song and beloved by the Monten^^ins as one 
of their greatest heroes. Many were the stories of his 
reckless bravery, which one of his relations told us. 
Before he had reached the age of twenty he had killed 
many Turks in single encounter, and was in conse- 
quence outlawed. He lived for some years in the 
mountain fastnesses of his land, and together with a 
handful of adventurers, who had cast in their lot with 
his, made descent after descent on any bands of 
Turkish soldiers that happened to pass through his 
domain. His fame soon reached the ears of Prince 
Nicolas, who sent for him and placed him for some 
years in his bodyguard — that corps d^Hite of the 
Montenegrins. 

At the age of twenty-five he returned home and 
harassed the Turks to such an extent that he 
could not show himself openly by daylight Like 
another and more famous outlaw in the days of the 
kings of Israel, all those that were bitter of soul 
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came down unto him, and he became captain over 
them. By night he descended upon the Turks wher- 
ever he could find them, and made great slaughter 
among them. The Governor of Podgorica, then 
Turkish, Yussuf Mu£i£ by name, offered a large sum 
of money for his head, but no one could be found 
willing to meet that terrible man whom l^end and 
story had endowed with supernatural powers.. Finally, 
a criminal consented to attempt the deed on the 
promise of his liberty, and this led to one of the most 
incredible episodes in Marko's life. The criminal lay 
in wait for him on a lonely part of the road near 
Rijeka, and as Marko was passing along he stepped 
suddenly on to the road pistol in hand. Marko in no 
way attempted defence, but simply transfixed the 
man with a glance. The wretched man in an ecstasy 
of terror shot himself, so penetrating was the glance 
which the Voivoda had given him. So runs the story. 
Suffice it to remark that Marko arrived safe and sound 
the same evening in Cetinje, and a dead criminal was 
found on the next day by the roadside. Now Yussuf, 
the Governor, was himself a soldier of some repute, 
and when he heard of the failure of his messenger he 
boastfully expressed a desire to meet the celebrated 
Marko in single combat On this challenge being 
reported to him Marko rode off on a half-tamed steed 
at midday into the heart of Podgorica, and reined up 
before the Pasha's house. In fear and trembling the 
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Turks hastily closed their bazaars and houses as that 
fearful horseman galloped through their streets. In 
a loud voice Marko cried — 

" I am here, Yussuf, to answer thy challenge. Wilt 
thou now come out and fight with me ? " 

But fear filled the heart of the craven Turk, and he 
sent a woman to the window to say that he was away 
from home. Marko knew this to be a lie, and cried so 
that all should hear him that henceforth the challenge 
was annulled. " I do not fight with cowards," he 
said, and again galloped away unmolested. 

Such was the power that superstition had weaved 
around his person that he was commonly believed to 
be invulnerable, which belief was afterwards belied by 
the fact that he carried two bullets with him to the 
grave. 

After this public insult to Yussuf, it was known 
that he would spare no pains to take Marko's life, 
and a touching episode is told of the love which 
Marko*s tribe bore to him. His people were ever 
ready to sacrifice their lives for him, and in this 
instance it was deemed necessary to remove the 
obnoxious Pasha. Accordingly a cousin of Marko 
journeyed to the Podgorican market with a pistol 
concealed in a load of wood. He lay in wait before 
Yussufs house and shot him down as he emerged. 
The Turkish populace literally cut him to pieces — a 
fate which the devoted man well knew would befall him. 
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This and other events led up to the attack made 
by the Turkish troops on the tribe of Ku<5, when, at 
Fundina, Marko and his small tribe smote the Moslems 
hip and thigh. The rest is a matter of history. He 
had died but a few months before our visit, and by 
his last wish was buried in the little fortress of Medun, 
which many years ago he had stormed at the head of a 
handful of men under circumstances of great bravery. 

The ride thither gave us our first taste of the 
mountains. Rough, stony paths through rocky 
ravines, sometimes skirting deep precipices, and all 
round the intensely wild and magnificent mountains, 
led us to the great gorge where Medun is situated. 
Perched on a seemingly inaccessible crag, stands the 
famous ruined fortress, and at its foot Marko's house. 

We were made welcome by his widow, a regal 
woman of middle age, and still strikingly handsome. 
Her dead husband was not only a great hero, but a 
poet and historian, and one of the most remarkable 
features of his life was that, at the age of forty, he 
taught himself to write, and made his name famous 
as well in the Serb literary world. He had always 
treated her as his companion, and not as the average 
Montenegrin treats a woman — as a being of inferior 
quality and a better class of servant Marko had a 
wonderful character ; a great athlete, perfect rifle-shot, 
and a military warrior and leader of men, he brought 
home during his campaigns over one hundred Turkish 
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heads ; but he was also a refined gentleman, a true 
poet, and merciful to his enemies. He was a notable 
exception in the matter of prisoners — ^he always let 
them go unharmed, sometimes escorting them himself 
to a place of safety. 

Our visit gave much gratification to his widow, who 
was pleased that strangers from such a distant land 
should wish to visit her husband's grave, and she was 
hospitality itself. 

After a rest and food in her house, she conducted 
us herself up the steep winding path to the grave. 
We came abruptly upon a small plateau in front of a 
tiny chapel. The scene was striking in the extreme. 
There was the grave, with a rough pile of stones at 
the head, on which were placed the dead man's 
"handjar," revolver and sword, and many wreaths. 
Two lighted candles were flickering in the wind, and 
in a semicircle stood a group of rough, fully-armed 
mountaineers, the retainers of the Voivoda, It was 
stormy, and great gusts of wind and rain dashed 
round the rocky fortress, and in the distance a rug^;ed 
pile of mountain peaks towered up into the descending 
mist 

The widow left us, and, kneeling at the grave, 
quietly kissed the cold stones, praying for a few 
moments in deep silence. Not a man spoke or 
moved as we stood with bared heads and waited. 
Slowly rising, she came to us and led us into the 
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chapel, a bare shell, not even furnished with an altar, 
and with the original earthen floor. 

" My beloved husband wished to be buried in here," 
said the widow, " but it was not allowed. The Prince 
wished him to be buried in Podgorica, as he was 
never courtier and was so beloved and honoured by 
his people — more than the Prince himself. But my 
husband called me to his side, and with his last 
breath made me swear to bury him in this chapel, or 
at least in front of it And when the order came 
that he should be buried below, I swore to shoot 
myself on his grave, and the men of Kuc swore to 
take his body up here, even if they had to fight every 
inch of the way. So it was allowed that he should be 
buried here, but we shall bury him in the chapel, for 
that I promised him as he died." 

And she took my hand solemnly in hers, illustrating 
her oath to the d3dng man, and I shivered in that 
gloomy chamber as her impassioned voice echoed in 
its arches. 

Suddenly a wailing of women broke upon the utter 
silence which ensued, and nearer and nearer came 
that weird singing as it approached the summit The 
women were chanting Marko's death dirge. At last, 
as they passed the little window, we went outside and 
saw four women, dishevelled and weeping, approach 
the grave, kneeling on one side. The widow left us 
Bg^n and knelt alone opposite. 
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One woman only sang at a time, a series of extem- 
pore verses telling of the life and deeds of the hero— 
his accomplishments and goodness — in the poetical 
language of this wild people. 

" Oh, thou grey falcon, who was so mighty a hunter 
as thou ? " 

"Who indeed shall now wield thy bloodstained 
sword ? " 

" Oh, thou wolf, who is worthy to take thy place 
as our ruler and father?" 

And the others beat their breasts and tore their 
hair, wailing in a wild unison, until the singer was 
exhausted and then another began. 

Here and there a deep sob broke from a man, 
but otherwise the ring of men with bowed heads 
remained in dead silence and immovable as the 
rocks around them. 

It was one of the most impressive scenes it has 
been our fortune to witness, but we were glad when 
the widow rose and conducted us back to the house. 
Some letters and poems of the Voivoda were shown 
to us, and one of the letters to a friend then present 
in the room was read aloud. The great rough 
Montenegrin was so touched at hearing the words 
of his master and lord, that he turned away his head 
and sobbed. All this time the women ceased not 
with their wild lamentations, and even after we took 
our leave and started on our rough ride home in 
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pouring rain, that death dirge followed us, echoing 
in the ravines and mountains. 

Since then we have often heard the death dirge 
sung in Montenegro. Sometimes in a house in pass- 
^^S t ^^^^f ^^ old woman trudging to market will 
sing the death dirge of a relation, perhaps dead 
many years. But we never heard those piercing, 
wailing notes without having the picture of Medun 
recalled vividly to our memory. 

When a man dies he is laid out in the sitting-room, 
and all the friends and relations are summoned. 
Then the men enter the room singly and approach 
the corpse. Tearing open their shirts they beat 
themselves with their fists on their naked breasts, 
often tearing the flesh with their nails, and give vent 
to ear-piercing wails. Each new-comer strives to 
outdo his predecessor in excesses, and horrible scenes 
ensue. But the Prince discountenances this custom, 
and it is slowly dying out, but only in the upper classes. 

We often took our rifles and went out into the 
country for a little target practice, and always suc- 
ceeded in attracting a group of spectators from adja- 
cent villages or huts. Towards Albania we were 
requested not to go for shooting, as the noise of rifle- 
shots is apt to mislead the surrounding villagers. 
Even when shooting in other directions, we were 
carefully warned not to fire rapidly, but to shoot 
slowly and deliberately, as at target practice. 
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Rapid firing is ^ the alarm/' and would mobilise a 
brigade of infantry within an hour or two. 

On one occasion we were shooting at a somewhat 
difficult object about one hundred and fifty yards 
away. We were trying to hit it, standing, and had 
not succeeded. A gfroup of some twenty men had 
collected, and they soon b^^ to make facetious 
remarks. One offered to bring the target nearer. 
Another said he would stand tai^^et for a few shots 
— we shouldn't hit him. So we gave one or two of 
them our rifles and told them to hit it Immediately 
they selected stones as rests, and lay down for their 
shot 

" Ah," said we, " we can do that ; shoot as we do, 
standing, and without a rest" 

" That," they said, " is not shooting — ^who shoots 
like that in war?" 

But we were inexorable, and needless to say they 
failed to hit anywhere near. 

The Montenegrins are good shots enough, if they 
can take long and deliberate aim, stead3ang their 
rifles on walls or rocks, but otherwise they are 
miserable marksmen. 

Quite close to Podgorica there lives a hermit, a 
wonderful man who has hewn out of the living rock 
a tiny chapel, a store-room, and a passage leading to 
the chapel. He has only just completed it, and we 
inscribed our names in his new book as his first visitors. 
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The hermit, a priest of most refined manners and 
appearance, named Simeon Popovic, was most de- 
l^hted at our visit. He spoke Russian and French 
fluently ; his story is quite a little romance. 

Before he took Orders he had been a soldier, and 
was a rich man. It was while he was absent on a 
campaign that his wife eloped and his relations 
robbed him of all his money. He returned home 
to find himself wifeless, dishonoured, and a beggar. 
Then he became a priest, and a vision appeared to 
him, showing him Daibabe, where he now lives, 
commanding him to go and build a church. He 
refused the offer of a rich priorship and came to 
this place, possessed of no means whatever where- 
with to commence his life's work. Unable to buy 
building materials, he began to hollow out a church 
from the rock, without help or money of any kind, 
beyond that given him by the pious but direly poor 
peasants of the neighbourhood. The labour must 
have been immense, but there it stands a monument 
to man's perseverance and faith. 

Simeon is reckoned as a saint by the peasants; 
they come to him from all parts of the country, 
bringing their sick, and many cures are said to have 
been effected there. He is a vegetarian, and subsists 
solely on the products of his little garden. 

Spui lies on the River Zeta, and must be reached 
by a bridge. It is always safer to dismount when 
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crossing a Montenegrin bridge, off the main roads. 
This was no exception, but the scenery was delight- 
ful. Rising immediately at the back of the village 
is a steep hill crowned by a mighty fortress. It was 
held formerly by the Turks, and the peasants say 
that it was built by them ; but the architecture is 
distinctly Venetian and an exact counterpart of many 
fortresses in Dalmatia. 

It is strange, however, for there are no records 
that the Venetians ever came further inland than 
Scutari. 

The inn at Spuz, where we dined, was as other 
country inns (or krcma, or han, as they are locally 
termed from the Turkish): earthen floor, a bench, 
a few primitive stools and beds in the only reception- 
room. The table is invariably rickety, so are the 
stools ; but a tablecloth, knives and forks are always 
mysteriously produced for guests even in the most 
out-of-the-way places. 

While our repast was being prepared we had a 
revolver shooting competition outside the door, to 
which the whole village flocked. One of the men 
made a very fine shot from his saddle at a tree- 
stump in the river, about two hundred and fifty 
yards away, and hit within a few feet. It proved 
the accuracy and carrying distance of the Montenegrin 
revolver. 

After our meal, consisting of raw ham, eggs (oh, 
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those everlasting eggs!), and a peculiar and nonde- 
script kind of meat, about which we asked no 
questions, the village captain called on us and bore 
us off to his house for coffee. 

This man, a Turkish renegade, was one of the most 
interesting men whom we met. He was a marvellous 
talker — in fact, he never stopped during our visit 
How the subject came up has passed my memory, 
but suddenly he rushed out of the room and brought 
back a handful of little medals. 

" Look," he said, ** each medal represents a human 
life, a head. We have these given us for every head 
we bring back in war. Do you think I am proud 
of them, and there are more than fifty ? No, I weep 
when I see them. When I had seized my foe by 
his hair preparatory to cutting off his head, a vision 
of his mother, his wife, and his sisters appeared before 
me, and I could have wept as I struck off his head. 
Why should I kill this man? I asked myself. I 
know him not, he has done me no harm, yet because 
it is war, arranged by princes and kings, we must 
become murderers. And why should I kill him? 
because others would misconstrue my act of mercy 
if I did it not, and brand me a coward, aye and 
worse, a traitor. Why should / make that mother 
childless? why must / rob that loving wife of her 
husband? Why / be the means of making those 
little children fatherless and orphans?" 
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I confess the picture that he conjured up of 
solemnly and with streaming eyes cutting off his 
enemies' heads — and he had owned to over fifty — 
as he thought of destitute homes and weeping 
women and children, seemed decidedly tragi-comic ; 
but the old man was earnest enough, and was quite 
unconscious of the grim humour of the situation. 

"Why," he went on, excitedly pacing the room, 
"why do not the German Emperor and the King 
of England fight out their quarrels (done? Why 
drag thousands of men from their homes and farms 
to fight their quarrels ? " 

Again the idea of our King fighting a solemn 
duel, with perhaps Maxims, over a question of an 
island in the Pacific, with the German Emperor, 
while admiring millions looked on and applauded, 
caused a smile which we with difficulty repressed 
from diplomatic reasons. 

He took his scimitar now in his hand. 

"Look, too, at the generals," he said excitedly, 
'* directing battles from safe places, while hundreds 
of innocent lives are thrown away in an assault 
which that general has ordered from his place of 
safety. Once," he went on — "I was fighting for 
the Turks then, and commanded a body of soldiers 
— a general came to me, saying, 'Storm that hill,' 
and I answered, 'No; thou art our leader, lead us 
to the assault' And he refused, sajdng, ' How 
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can I direct the battle if I lead this attack — ^who 
shall take my place if I fall?' And I drew my 
sword " — and here he suited his action to his words 
— ** and said I would kill him if he did not take his 
true position as leader of men and lead us to the 
attack — ^then I and my men would follow wherever 
he went. And the general, who was a brave man, 
led us to the assault and fell — but we took the hill 
and the battle was won." 

It was strange talk to hear from such a man, little 
better than a savage, yet unlike any of his adopted 
countrymen. That man in a civilised country would 
have made himself known and even celebrated. 

Not far from Podgorica, at the junction of the 
rivers Mora^a and Zeta, lie the remains of the once 
famous Dioclea or Dukla, as it is locally called. 
The town is of Roman origin, and was surrounded 
by a complete moat, which the Romans formed 
by digging a channel between the rivers. It must 
have been a place of immense strength in the olden 
days, but successive generations of warfare, which 
raged so pitilessly in this district, have levelled it 
to the ground, and to-day little or nothing can be 
seen from the adjoining roadway. On approaching 
there is also very little to be seen, here and there 
a wall, and small fragments of mosaic floors. Coins 
and other relics are still found in large quantities, 
and it seems a pity that excavation, which could 
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do so much, has been only carried on in a very 
halting and desultory manner. Legend and history 
relate that the famous Roman Emperor Diocletian 
was bom here, and gave his name to the town. The 
district of Dioclea, which was one of the seven 
confederate Serb states formed by Heraclius to 
repel the attacks of the Avars, is in reality the germ 
of modem Montenegro. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Achmet Uiko tells his story — Sokol Ba<b, ex- Albanian chief— Shooting 
on the Lake of Scutari — Our journey thither — Our frustrated nap 
— Arrival at the chapel — The island of Vranjina — The priest — 
Fishing and fishermen — Our visitors — We return to Podgorica. 

■ 

ONE market day, walking through the streets of 
Podgorica, we overheard a strange conversa- 
tion. A Montenegrin Turk was sitting on a stone, 
when two Albanians approached him. Touching his 
revolver, one of the Albanians said — 

" Sooner than own the whole of Monten^fro, would 
I empty this into thy body.** 

The Turk, a small man, with slightly grey hair, 
looked up, and said indifferently — 

" And thy desire is mine.** 

So they separated. 

Almost immediately an acquaintance joined us, and 
we asked him the meaning. 

" That man,'* said he, " is the famous Achmet Uiko. 
A terrible man, who has killed many men, and at the 
present moment there is an enormous sum of money 
on his head in Albania.** 

We then went to him, and asked him to come to 
our hotel to-morrow, and to tell us the story of his 
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life. He consented readily, saying that he would be 
with us at nine next morning, " if/' he added signifi- 
cantly, " nothing occurred to detain him." 

It happened that evening that an Englishman 
arrived on a short tour through the country, believing 
firmly that everything was as safe and as orderly as 
the average stranger thinks. A Turkish girl had been 
abducted from her home shortly before, and the town 
was in a state of great excitement, as it was the 
second case within the last few weeks. A rising of 
the Turkish inhabitants was feared nightly, and the 
house where the girl was confined — previous to her 
marriage with her Montenegrin lover — was carefully 
guarded by a score of armed Monten^rins. 

We took the Englishman to this house, and as we 
were showing him the men with rifles around the 
doors and windows, we heard sounds of a sharp rifle 
fire some distance away on the border. Not long 
afterwards a Montenegrin doubled into the town with 
a report that heavy firing had been taking place at 
the village of Dino§. Nothing further came of it, but 
our countryman went to bed with other ideas of 
Monten^^o. 

We awaited Achmet next morning, but at nine he 
had not arrived, and we b^an to wonder, as the hours 
went by, if his fate had at last overtaken him. But 
at noon he turned up, as quiet and self-possessed as 
yesterday, and excused himself in the following way. 
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The Albanians who had expressed such murderous 
desires upon him yesterday at the market lived in 
DinoS, and he had spent the night in emptying his 
magazine rifle repeatedly into their village. 

"To show these dogs," he concluded, "that they 
cannot express such wishes to me with impunity." 

His story, which is given shortly here, was taken 
down from his lips, but it is impossible to reproduce 
the man's quaint phraseology. He spoke in an in- 
diflferent way, and detailed all the circumstances in 
a most matter-of-fact manner and without the faintest 
trace of boasting. 

He was born in Podgorica, then Turkish, and at 
fifteen fought in his first battle, killing three men. 
At seventeen he had a fight in the town, and was 
forced to flee to Scutari, where, shortly afterwards, he 
entered the Turkish service as a gendarme. He took 
unto himself a wife, but finding her faithless, he laid 
a trap to catch her and her lover together, when he 
killed them both. After this Achmet returned to 
Podgorica, where he was at once seized and imprisoned 
for his original offence, but he soon broke out and 
fled to the Albanian mountains. Here he lived as a 
robber until things b^an to get too hot for him, and 
he fled to Bosnia. In Bosnia he was the guest of a 
Serb, who befriended him, and when a Turk seduced 
his benefactor*s wife, he killed the Turk to show his 
gratitude, and again was forced to flee the country. 

H 
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He next turned up in Antivari, where he was promptly 
imprisoned, but he overpowered the warder, took his 
rifie^ and again escaped. 

At this time the town captain of Dulcigno had 
been murdered, in revenge for a deadly insult, by a 
young Ku<5, named Jovan, and Achmet was sent for, 
on the promise of pardon if he would follow Jovan 
into Albania and kill him. This he did, bring^ing 
Jovan's head with him as evidence. For this he 
received a large reward, and the Prince of Monten^ro, 
having heard of him and his deeds, sent for him, 
pardoning all his previous offences, besides giving 
him one hundred napoleons. 

Achmet now settled down at his present home 
near Podgorica, but was caught by the Turks and 
imprisoned on a false charge for four months, when 
he was able to prove an alibi. 

Achmet fought in many border fights with the 
Montenegrins against the Albanians and distinguished 
himself greatly. Two Albanians once attacked the 
son of a famous standard-bearer, whose life he saved, 
capturing the assailants alive and bringing them into 
Podgorica. For this act the Prince gave him an old 
fortress for his home, and where he still lives. 

Later on Jovan's brother, whom he had killed near 
Dulcigno, came early one morning to Achmet and 
fired at him ; but Achmet caught him, and again 
brought his prisoner alive into the town, where he 
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received ten years' imprisonment. These deeds are 
all the more remarkable as he brought his captures 
alive and delivered them over to justice. It is, firstly, 
not customary to take men alive ; secondly, the feat 
is of extreme difficulty, for men fight to a finish in 
these lands. 

Achmet is known to disappear periodically for 
several weeks, but of these affairs he would say 
nothing. But the most striking and romantic 
episode of this marvellous man's life has yet to 
be told. 

Recently he was caught by his now arch enemies, 
the Turks, and imprisoned in the powerful fortress 
of Tusi, a few miles from Podgforica. Not content 
with putting on the usual extremely heavy chains, 
they added to their prisoner a second set of fetters. 
But friends smuggled into his possession a file, con- 
cealed in a loaf of bread. He filed through his 
chains, and the day previous to his escape he noticed 
a lot of straw bedding lying at the foot of the fortress 
walls. That night he completed the filing of the 
fetters, broke open the cell-door, and rushing through 
the sleeping soldiers he jumped the wall, landing 
without hurt on the pile of straw bedding below. 
Though fired at and pursued, he escaped unhurt. 

We heard many such stories, but the story of 
Achmet was certainly the best, and these men do 
not lie. As the man took his leave, he gave us 
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a pressing invitation to visit his fortress home in the 
mountains. 

^* I will slaughter my best lamb/' he added, as a 
special inducement 

There was another highly interesting personality 
living in Podgorica, an ex- Albanian chief and refugee 
from his country, named Sokol Bado. This fine old 
fellow, standing well over six feet, looked fifty instead 
of his sixty-five years, and had an equally interesting 
past As a youth he had fought in many battles for 
the Turks, and was eventually selected with five 
other young men of high standing for the personal 
bodyguard of the Sultan. While on leave, which 
he was spending in his Albanian home, the order 
came for the disarming of the whole of Albania. 
Sokol's tribe refused, as did most of these warlike 
clans, though Sokol advised obedience. But his clan 
remained obdurate, and he was placed in the awk- 
ward predicament of being either considered a traitor 
by his countrymen or by his Sovereign. Sokol threw 
in his lot with his clan, and led them in battle against 
a Turkish force; but though he fought like a lion, 
the clan were defeated, and he was forced to fly. 
For many years Sokol lived in the Albanian moun- 
tains, half robber and wholly patriot ; but the pursuit 
became too keen, and he came to Podgorica, where 
he entered the service of Prince Nicolas. His new 
Prince he serves loyally, and is highly esteemed 
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in Montenegro, where he will doubtless end his 
days. 

While still comparatively new to the country, we 
once went for a week's shooting to the Lake of 
Scutari. Water-fowl abound there in marvellous 
numbers, consisting chiefly of crane, heron, thousands 
of duck, and a fair number of pelicans. 

We had selected the island of Vranjina for our 
headquarters, known in history as the site of a famous 
treaty signed there between the Montenegrins and 
Venetians in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
It lies at the north or Monten^rin end of the lake. 

As we were given to understand that we could 
drive to the lake, or at least to the River Mora£a, 
and thence take boat to the island, we loaded our 
carriage with ample luggage. With our guide's usual 
and admirable mismanagement, we were landed after 
a two hours' drive on the banks of the Mora£a, 
unable to get further without the carriage toppling 
down a steep bank into the rapid river. The driver 
unceremoniously bundled our traps on to the ground 
and drove happily off. The only person in sight was 
a diminutive girl, whom the gfuide promptly im- 
pressed into our service, and an appalling load was 
heaped upon her. Then a small boy appeared, and 
so we were able to make another start. The day 
was exceedingly hot, but we got some shooting to 
make up for it. We crossed the river in a crazy 
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ferry, found some men, and later on a boat, and 
reached the famous village of Zabljak about one 
o'clock. The village is still overlooked by a formid- 
able fortress, but in the rude collection of huts it was 
hard to see the ancient capital of Monten^^o, the 
home of the famous Black Prince dynasty. 

One of the most wretched inns that it was our lot 
to find in Montenegro received us and our baggage. 
The village of course turned out to inspect us, and 
watched us eat our meal with interest It was of 
the usual kind, consisting of ^gs, raw ham, ^gs, and 
dessert of more hard-boiled ^gs, washed down with a 
remarkably sour wine. 

After this repast we retired for a short nap into the 
room beyond. P. was tired and got on one bed, but 
I, displaying more caution, lifted the pillow before I 
trusted myself to the arms of Morpheus. My fore- 
sight was rewarded better than I deserved, and I had 
P. off his bed in the twinkling of an eye. As an 
explanation which his threatening attitude demanded 
at once, I silently lifted his pillow. It likewise 
teemed with life, and we postponed our post-prandial 
slumbers till a more fitting occasion. 

At the foot of the village the Morac^a flowed past, 
now a formidable and swiftly running river. We 
were amused to see several oxen driven into it, and 
swim serenely to the opposite bank. 

Only one small canoe could be found for us, which 
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would ordinarily hold one man besides the two 
paddlers, with comfort Into it were crowded three 
men and a quantity of baggage. In addition, it 
leaked, and periodically we were turned out on to 
a muddy and marshy bank while the canoe was 
bailed out. 

This end of the lake is very curious, a series of 
natural canals run in all directions through vast 
swamps which only afford foothold in the height of 
summer. The thrifty peasants utilise the dry season 
to plant fields of maize, for the scorching sun dries 
these swamps in a very short space of time. In the 
winter or early spring, they are nearly or quite under 
water. As the lake is reached, small islands of dense 
willow trees grow out of the water, and in these 
islands are vast colonies of waterfowl. The effect is 
decidedly pretty, but very irritating to the sportsman, 
as the birds hide in the centre, and it is nearly 
impossible to force one's way in, even by wading. 

We reached. our destination, a little chapel with 
a house for the priest adjoining it, locally termed a 
'' manastir," built on a rather high and conical hill on 
the south end of the island of Vranjina. The view 
from the chapel, as we afterwards found, was superb. 
The whole lake spreads out in its vast expanse. 
Scutari, or rather the hill behind which it lies, can be 
seen dimly in the distance. To the right, the Lovcen 
and the Rumija rear their lofty heads, and divide the 
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lakfc from the Adria beyond. Away to the left the 
rugged snow-clad Albanian Alps stretch as far as the 
eye can see, piling themselves up in a wild and grand 
confusion. Several green submerged willow islands 
lay at our feet, round which crowds of snow-white 
cranes were circling. Such was our view as we 
reached the plateau in front of the chapel that even- 
ing, tired, hungry, and irritated, but still appreciative. 

The priest, or " pop," clad in the national costume, 
as indeed are all the country clergy, and only distin- 
guishable from his wild-looking parishioners by his 
uncut hair and beard (the Greek Church do not 
allow their ministers to cut their hair or beards), met 
us in a friendly manner, but absolutely refused to 
take us in at first He said he had absolutely nothing 
in jthe house but a little goat's cheese, and no beds. 
However, we were desperate; to go to the village 
meant another hour's cramp in the canoe, and per- 
haps no better accommodation than here. Here we 
would stay, and starve. 

By dint of much persuasion, the priest produced 
a mattress, and a man was sent down to the village 
to procure anything that he could find, and so we 
stayed in the monastery a week, and really enjoyed 
ourselves. We used to go out shooting at day- 
break in canoes with two paddles apiece, and again 
in the evening, for the heat was overpowering about 
midday. 
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The method of fishing here is distinctly interesting. 
A large number are required to work the net, but 
they make enormous hauls. The procedure is as 
follows : One large boat is anchored near the shore 
and made fast to trees, and a huge- net is taken out 
and spread in a circle, the ends being kept in the 
stationary boat Two men, naked, stand a few feet 
from the boat in the water, keeping the sides of the 
net down and preventing the escape of fish as the 
circle is gradually narrowed by the men in the boat 
slowly pulling it in. The last bit requires their united 
efforts, for it is full of fish, some of considerable size. 
At the conclusion of the "haul" one of the men chose 
two of the largest fish and threw them into my canoe 
as a present ; as thanks I lent my tobacco-tin, which 
they gratefully emptied. 

Montenegrins carry tobacco in a tin and roll their 
own cigarettes ; no other form of smoking is known 
amongst them, except the tchibouque by some of the 
older men, a relic of Turkish times. The tobacco is 
excellent, being often equal to the best Turkish, and 
ridiculously cheap. 

We owe these worthy fisherfolk thanks for having 
given us one of the finest moonlight effects that it has 
ever been our lot to witness. We were returning 
home late one evening in our canoes, and as we 
rounded a corner of the island we came suddenly on 
their encampment The men in their ragged but 
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artistic costumes were sitting round numerous camp- 
fires cooking their evening meal on the bank, which 
sloped gently upwards, an old ruined fortress or 
"kula" forming a background. 

As we gazed the moon came slowly over the brow 
of the intervening hill, illuminating the scene with its 
soft and silvery radiance, blending fantastically with 
the ruddy flames of the fires. Cooking-pots steamed 
and bubbled, and one group of men broke into an 
old Monten^^in fighting song, the water of the vast 
lake sparkled and danced in the distance, and we 
felt that only we and this rough group of fishermen 
were alive in the world. 

It was an idyllic life that we led during our stay at 
Vranjina, though every comfort known to civilisation 
was lacking. We lived as did the hardy fishermen of 
the island, and a hard life it proved to be. The heat, 
however, was something tremendous, quite precluding 
any exertion from ten in the morning till the late 
afternoon. We had even in the early morning to use 
the greatest care to keep our necks and arms covered 
from the scorching rays of the sun, for bad blisters 
and bums were the sure reward of carelessness. The 
concussion of rapid shooting combined with the heat 
often brought on headaches so violent that to fire 
another cartridge was exquisite torture. One thing 
we did not suffer from, and that was loneliness. 

The news of our visit spread to all the neighbour- 
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ing villages, and we had a constant stream of visitors. 
Our swim, which we took after our early morning 
shoot in a delightfully cool spot, where a spring 
bubbled into the lake, was invariably witnessed by 
a g^oup of fishermen, and very much amused they 
were too over our hair-brushes, soap, and other toilet 
articles. 

They sometimes ascribed powers of healing to us, 
and were evidently quite distressed when we en- 
deavoured to impress upon them our entire ignorance 
of medicine. Once a man insisted on baring his leg 
and showing me a horrible wound which would not 
heal. 

Another time the school was marched out from the 
village of Vranjina, probably to have an object-lesson 
in geogfraphy. Doubtless the boys, after having seen 
real live Englishmen, would henceforth display an 
intelligent interest in the position of the British Isles. 
They came and spent a morning with us, and the 
young teacher, who spoke good Italian, asked us 
many questions, such as a young child asks his father, 
and equally difficult at times to answer. 

Our messing arrangements were of the simplest, 
raw ham and eggs forming the staple food. We 
bought a lamb once, but it only lasted one meal, as 
everyone developed an extraordinary appetite — the 
parson, Lazo our servant, and all the men in the 
vicinity. 
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When we left we had the blessing of our worthy 
priest and fervent invitations to return again soon 
from some of the fishermen. One of the men took 
a great fancy to us, urging us to come to his house in 
Vranjina then and there, and "we would," he said, 
" drink gallons of wine," going on next day. " At 
any rate," he said, as we gently refused, " let us have 
a big drink together when ye come again." 

We arranged our return to Podgorica ourselves, 
and got back within five hours, shooting a fine pelican 
on the way, which was the last shot that we fired on 
the Lake of Scutari. * 



CHAPTER IX 

Stephan our servant — Virpaiar — The drive over the Sutormann Pais — 
Antivari and Prstan — The beauty of the bay — We are delayed by 
contrary winds — We are rowed to Dulcigno — We make the ac- 
quaintance of Marko Ivankovid — ^A story concerning him — We 
shoot together — An episode on a lake— Vaccination — The Turkish 
inhabitants. 

FOR our journey to the seacoast towns of Anti- 
vari (Bar) and Dulcigno (Ulcinj) we deemed 
it advisable to take a servant with us, and our choice 
fell on Stephan, a Hungarian by birth, but a ten 
years' sojourn in the Land of the Black Mountain 
had completely Monten^^inised him, if we may coin 
a word. As he was our constant companion for 
several months, it would be well to describe him. 

Every statement that Stephan made had to be 
liberally discounted — ^this we found out afterwards — 
for he was a born liar, and not a skilful one at that 
He had one marvellous story about a large sum of 
money lying in his name in a bank in Hungary, which 
he must fetch in person, but he could never save 
enough money to make the journey. This was an 
obvious falsehood. But the story of his coming to 
Montenegro seemed true. He was a sergeant of an 
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Austrian infantry r^ment, and had attempted to 
cut down his superior officer in a fit of rage, severing 
his ear with a sabre. He fled to the Montenegrin 
border, which was quite close to his garrison, and has 
been in Monten^^o ever since, wearing the national 
costume and married to a girl of the country. Stephan 
was certainly a most violent-tempered man, but he 
was often entertaining, full of fun, a decent cook, and 
could sing a host of odd songs and snatches picked 
up in Austrian garrison towns. Otherwise he was a 
thorough Montenegrin, though he considered himself 
vastly their superior. His temper at other times 
would be vile, but the mastery over himself was really 
great, and after a sharp remonstrance he could change 
his mood completely. 

Taking the omnibus of the Anglo-Monten^^n 
Trading Company, rudely dubbed ** the Hearse," to 
Plavnica, the station for Podgorica on the Lake of 
Scutari, we transferred our luggage to a huge barge, 
or " londra," and were slowly punted out on to the 
lake through one of those extraordinary canals which 
intersect the marshy lahd at this end of the lake. 
There the good ship Danttsa, owned by the same 
company, awaited us, and conveyed us to Virpazar, 
past our island of Vranjina and its little chapel. 

Virpazar is the scene of the Montenegrin Vespers 
in 1702, and one of the richest villages in the district. 
Prettily situated up a long estuary of the lake, it is 
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nothing but a collection of about twenty small houses, 
with arched ground floors, the people living on the first 
floor. The village is frequently flooded in the winter. 

The importance of this village lies in the fact that 
it is the connecting link — and a very bad one at that — 
between the rest of Monten^^o and the sea. But no 
road connects it with the mainland, and travellers 
from Cetinje or Podgorica must take the steamer from 
either Rijeka or Plavnica to Virpazar, and from thence 
a good road leads over the Sutormann Pass to Anti- 
vari. A road which is being built between Virpazar 
and Rijeka will supply a long-felt want. At present, 
^en the Prince or Crown Prince wish to visit their 
favourite residence on the sea at Topolica, near Anti- 
vari, the horses have to be sent by a roundabout 
mountain path from Rijeka, taking many hours, while 
the Princes take steamer and have a tedious wait in 
the inn at Virpazar. 

To this inn we went — there was no choice about it ; 
it is the only one, and, moreover, there is but a single 
room for guests, serving as dining and sleeping apart- 
ment Though we arrived at midday, we had to 
wait till the following day at noon for the postcart — 
twenty-four hours in this very uninteresting hole. 

But we hobnobbed with the local grandees, for 
there is the district law court here (the captain and 
magistrate have their residences in the village), and 
managed to pass the time fairly agreeably. In the 
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evening we sat under the trees in front of our humble 
yet princely hostel, and talked of many things to our 
newly made friends. The frogs in the marshes made 
a terrific noise, almost drowning our conversation. 

Next morning we entered the post-chaise, in which 
we had wisely booked all the four seats, and made 
a start on our six hours* drive. What would have 
happened had other travellers arrived is hard to 
imagine. A wait of forty-eight hours till the next 
post went would have probably caused annoyance, 
and this carriage was literally the only means of con- 
veyance on this side of Monten^^o. It goes one 
day and returns the next. Fortunately, passengers 
are extremely rare. The drive was of great interest, 
winding up in a series of sweeping curves between 
magnificent hills. The ridge on our left was the site 
of a great battle in the last war, when a small Monte- 
negrin force dislodged a large Turkish army and 
captured Antivari and the long-coveted sea. The 
danger and recklessness of the feat was apparent from 
the road, and it was evidently not expected by the 
Turks, for a false step on those rocky heights meant 
certain death. 

The top of the Sutormann Pass (2,700 feet) was 
reached in about four hours, and now the deep 
blue Adria was spread out before us, and our 
tortuous descent commenced. Commanding the 
pass still stands a mighty but much-battered fortress, 
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taken by the gallant Montenegrins in that memorable 
battle. But nowhere could the historical old town and 
fortress of Bar, or Antivari, be seen. In fact, not till 
we were within a few hundred yards of the town, 
was a single house in view. It is hidden from sight 
in a hollow, surrounded by a forest of olive trees. 

All of a sudden the carriage drew up at a recently 
built stone house, ornamented with the trophies of 
war. Piles of cannon-balls, old cannon, splinters of 
shells are tastefully arranged on the walls. Im- 
mediately in front of us stood the once famous 
fortress of Bar, now a shot-riddled and ruined mass 
of stone, a mere shell of its former strength. 

Even then the town is hardly apparent, but in a 
few seconds one enters it down a steep and slippery 
path of well-worn stones. On either side are Turkish 
bazaars, out of which Turkish faces peer at the infidel 
d<^. There is very little of the Montenegrin ele- 
ment apparent. We only walked through the town 
once, as our destination was Prstan, the actual seaport 
of Antivari. 

We were somewhat rudely disillusioned. After 
an hour's drive along a flat and ugly road, we espied 
a collection of some half a dozen houses. Two or 
three of them are large and modern in appearance 
but that was all. Was this, then, Antivari, Monte- 
negro's important seaport and the bone of contention 
with Austria ? 
I 
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Right well has Austria maintained its control of 
this little port. One large house is that of the 
Austrian Vice-Consul, who lives in solitary state, 
watching everyone who passes through the port. 
Opposite, on the further horn of the bay, lies Spizza, 
an Austrian military station. Antivari is, indeed, 
but Montenegrin in name. 

Right on the shore and in the centre of the large 
bay stands a white house, a short distance from 
the Austrian frontier, which is Topolica, the favourite 
residence of the Crown Prince. Square, undecorated, 
and uninteresting, it is almost an exact counterpart 
of the other Montenegfrin royal residences. Yet 
its position is superb. From either comer of the 
bay, where the mountains meet the sea, stretches 
an unbroken chain of mountain peaks, rugged and 
forbidding, but extremely picturesque. Witnessed 
at sunset when the soft lights mellow the sharp 
outlines, and the sombreness of the mountains is 
tinged with red, the fascination which this place 
holds for this lover of nature. Prince Danilo, can 
be well understood. We spent two days revelling 
in its wild solitariness. 

Our hotel was distinctly quaint, but we were very 
comfortable. Again we had but one room for all, 
but it was clean, and the hostess, an Austrian, an 
excellent cook. 

We hoped to have started on our further journeys 
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the following day, and found a small sailing vessel 
anchored in the bay ; the captain consenting to take 
us on to Dulcigno. It was an Albanian boat, 
manned by about half a dozen cut-throats, and in 
spite of warnings we arranged to leave next day. 
Anything would be preferable to a ride of eight 
hours over mountain tracks on mules to Dulcigno; 
and we were all well armed. 

But the next day brought contrary winds, and 
we were forced to spend another day in Prstan. 
That day a large Italian steamer arrived and 
anchored in the bay, to take Prince Nicolas to Italy 
for the christening of his little granddaughter. 
Shortly before dark he arrived, attended by two 
adjutants, and after speaking a few words to the 
harbour captain, who respectfully kissed his hand, 
embarked in a boat, and was pulled on board the 
steamer. We were ^ain struck with the immense 
breadth of his figure, clad in a long, grey military 
overcoat, which makes him look much shorter than 
he really is. He is really a typical-looking prince 
of a race of freeborn mountaineers. As he receded 
from the shore, we drew our revolvers and joined 
in the parting fusillade, shouting "Zivio" as lustily 
as any of the little handful who had awaited him. 

The agent of the Austrian Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany came to our rescue on the following morning, 
as the Albanian boat made no preparations for 
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starting, and ofTered to take us in his own boat to 
Dulcigno. This we gladly accepted, and about mid- 
day started in his large and roomy boat, built for 
sailing or for rowing, and manned by four Monte- 
negrin sailors. 

The wind failed us most of the way, and our four 
men propelled us with long oars or sweeps which are 
worked standing up and facing them, a method of 
rowing common in the Adriatic. It is a splendid 
exercise, but like everything else it wants practice, as 
we speedily found out when we took a turn. 

Coffee, without which no true Montenegrin can 
exist, was made en route, and proved highly accept- 
able. 

Luckily we had taken a supply of food with us, 
though we had been told that we should be in 
Dulcigno for supper, and this again we devoured with 
ravenous appetites as the long hours wore on. The 
coast was monotonous, a never-varying bank of hills 
descending to the water's edge. Here and there a 
tiny village could be seen, but otherwise no life, and 
^\/;' little vegetation. 

Not till nine o'clock in the evening did we reach 
Dulcigno, and the impression that the lights in the 
houses on the hillsides made is not easily to be for- 
gotten. It seemed like a colony of spacious and 
luxurious villas on well -wooded slopes. In pitch 
dark we arrived at a quay, and groped our way out 
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of the boat, and were led to the inn. Great knock- 
ings and shoutings summoned the innkeeper from 
his early slumbers. While waiting in the darkness 
below, the Turkish muezzins ascended the many 
minarets, and began the evening call to prayer. The 
weird chanting from so many voices (there are seven 
mosques in Duldgno) in the otherwise utter stillness 
had a most uncanny effect 

It was a strange arrival 

Our inn was slightly less primitive than the pre- 
ceding ones. We had a tiny bedroom apiece, and 
there was a room downstairs for eating purposes, 
though we were always able to take our meals outside 
under the trees. 

Dulcigno, or Ulcinj, is certainly the prettiest town 
in Montenegro, though it is to all intents and pur- 
poses Turkish in appearance. Built partly on a hill 
overlooking the sea, it descends into a small bay 
where the occasional passing steamers anchor. Well 
wooded and hilly, it is really a delightful spot, though 
the Turkish element may or may not detract from its 
beauty according to personal taste. The irr^^ular 
houses, the mosques with their slender towers, the 
bazaar, and the gaily-dressed if dirty crowds that 
circulated between the rows of shops — gave a dis- 
tinctly pleasing effect The heavily-veiled women, 
wearing in addition to the veil a thick cloth cape 
with a capacious hood, amused us greatly, for on 
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meeting us, lest our bold eyes should pierce their 
disguise, they would stop and turn their faces to the 
wall. What these poor creatures suffer from the heat 
in these ponderous cloaks can only be imagined, and 
Dulcigno is by no means cold. 

Though the fantastic picture conjured up the night 
of our arrival by the twinkling lights, peeping out of 
the dark foliage, on the hillside was not realised, still 
the entirely different picture of the reality was equally 
pleasing. 

We called the next morning on the harbour cap- 
tain, an Austrian and ex-sea-captain, who received 
us most kindly and courteously. Through him we 
were at once able to make the acquaintance of one 
Marko Ivankovi<5, a hunter of great prowess, whom 
we immediately engaged to attend us for the shooting 
in the neighbourhood. 

Now, though we will not go so far as to say that he 
was the sole object of our visit to Dulcigno, still he 
did certainly influence our plans. Once, during our 
very first stay at Podgorica, we met an Austrian 
ornithologist and sportsman who told us a wonderful 
experience of his at Dulcigno with this very man, 
Marko Ivankovic. He had come to Dulcigno one 
night by steamer, to spend a few months in this 
paradise for sportsmen, and as he entered a lowly 
inn, a man of almost repellent aspect sat brooding 
gloomily, evidentiy lost in a fit of abstraction. This 
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man gave no greeting to the new-comer, who sat 
down at the further end of the table and ordered 
food. Shortly afterwards the man rose and silently 
left the room. An hour later this same man reap- 
peared in the doorway, cap in hand, and humbly 
asked permission of the ornithologist to seat himself 
at the same table. The permission was readily given, 
and the man (it was Marko) came near and attempted 
to kiss L.'s coat. This action signifies the greatest 
humility, and is only accorded to persons of the 
highest rank. L. remonstrated strongly, saying — 

" Why dost thou kiss my coat ? I am a man like 
thyself, and no prince. What wouldst thou from me?" 

" Sir, I see that thou art a hunter (L. had his dogs 
with him), and I would fain be thy servant." 

L. wanted a man, and from his conversation he 
soon gathered that this was no inexperienced hunts- 
man, and so they spoke of terms. But Marko at 
first would not hear of anything of the sort, saying he 
would serve for nothing. Naturally L. refused to 
accept his services gratis, and at last an arrangement 
was made that Marko should first prove his capa- 
bilities and serve a term of probation. Even then 
Marko refused to take money, but a present of a gun 
or some article to the value of his services at so much 
a day. 

With this plan L. was forced to be content, and 
two days afterwards the expeditions into the neigh- 
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bouring country were commenced. To tell the story 
in L.'s own words : — * 

"After we had been together some weeks Marko 
became gloomy and cast down, unlike his usual merry 
self. It was no easy task to persuade him to tell me 
what was the matter. It appeared that he was in debt, 
and should not the money be paid very shortly, his 
house and all that was his would be seized. Of course I 
gave him the money, which happened to be more than 
his due up to that day, and he took it as a loan. This 
condition he insisted on, and I laughingly assented." 

It was then that we first heard of Achmed Uiko, 
who told us the story of his life in Podgorica. Jovan, 
of the tribe Kuc, had been publicly beaten in 
Dulcigno at this time, and in revenge had shot the 
Governor, who had ordered this ignominious punish- 
ment. Jovan had fled to Alessio, in Albania, with 
a price upon his head, and certain persons came 
to Marko to b^ him to follow the assassin and 
bring back his head. Marko was then in L.'s service, 
and confided his dilemma to his master, who told 
him that if he but harboured such thoughts he was 
not fit to be his servant Marko then refused, and 
Achmed Uiko accepted, murdering Jovan in a boat 
while fishing, and the head was subsequently dis- 
played in Dulcigno. This is a noteworthy episode, 

* This story was publisheil in the PVide World Afagazine^ and is 
reproduced with the Editor's permission. 
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for it led to the abolition of corporal punishment and 
of the barbarous custom of displaying heads on poles. 

To return, however, to the story : — 

"After several weeks I made a day's tour with 
Marko to the Bojana. At the mouth of the river, 
which you know is the outlet of the Lake of Scutari, 
a large island has been formed by a stranded ship 
which sank there, and all the debris, logs, and other 
rubbish have formed a delta of some size upon the 
wreck. It abounds in game, and thither we journeyed 
one morning early, reaching it some few hours later 
by a small boat in which we ferried ourselves across. 
During the day a great storm sprang up, precluding 
all chance of returning to the mainland that evening. 
In a hut of boughs we spent a miserable night, 
drenched to the skin by the incessant rain. Not 
till towards evening of the following day could we 
recross, and it was bright moonlight when we com- 
menced our weary tramp, heavily laden and wet, to 
Dulcigno. The neighbourhood is dangerous, both 
Albanians and Monten^^ins shoot at sight, and care 
must always be exercised. 

" Perhaps we had covered half the distance, when 
Marko suddenly and without a word of warning 
threw the bags and other things he was carrying 
to the ground. * It is a dog's life, nay worse, that 
I lead with thee. My health is ruined, my clothes 
spoilt, and not a kreutzer do I get' 
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'' I was furious at the man's infamous lie, for he 
was still several guldens to the good, and even 
more so at the disadvantage he had taken over me. 
Here we were alone in a wild and dangerous district, 
mUes from home, and not a human being near. 

"'Thou liest, thou ungrateful dog. Thou art an 
ass without a face.' 

" As I said this in my rage — it is a terrible insult 
to call a man a faceless ass — Marko's face was 
transformed with speechless fury. His high cheek- 
bones and black curly hair always made him un- 
prepossessing, for his was a distinctly negro type 
of face, and now with his lips drawn back like a 
snarling wolf, disclosing his yellow teeth and gleam- 
ing eyeballs, he looked like a fiend incarnate. I 
shudder now when I recall that moonlit scene. 

" His hand dropped like lightning on the butt 
of his revolver, but in the moment I had sprung 
back a pace and covered him with my gun, which 
I was luckily carrying cocked. 

"*Thy hand from the revolver,' I cried, *or thou 
art^ a dead man.' Slowly his hand sank to his side. 
' Pick up those things at once and carry them before 
me, or as sure as there is a God in heaven I will 
shoot thee like the dog thou art.' 

"As if every movement was of the greatest 
exertion he picked up the traps, saying as he did 
so, * Thou shalt remember these insults.' 
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"'Be still!* I cried, covering him with my gun, 
'and now precede me.* 

"And in this fashion we returned to my house. 
He threw the load into a comer of the room, and 
at the door he returned and repeated his warning, 
vanishing in the darkness. 

"From this time onwards I shot alone. Try as 
I would I could get no one to come with me, and 
this I put down to the worthy Marko's influence. 
Thrice I saw him while out shooting, but only once 
within speaking distance. I then called to him 
' Marko, I know thou wilt try and kill me ; but 
listen, I am married and have a wife and child at 
home. For their sakes I ask thee to shoot at me 
from the front, and thus give me a chance to defend 
myself.' 

" He smiled strangely again, saying, * Thou wilt 
remember thy insults,' and disappeared. 

" I always took cover when I saw him, but nothing 
happened, and the eve of my departure arrived. 
The steamer left in the early morning, and just as 
dawn was breaking and I was still in bed Marko 
entered the room. He approached my bed, and laid 
upon the table by my head the sum of money I had 
advanced him to repay his debt. Then he spoke : — 

" ' I saidst that thou wouldst remember the insults 
thou hast put upon me. Here is thy money, and now 
listen to my story. Thou hadst scarce set foot in 
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Dulcigno when thy death was planned by an enemy, 
and I was hired to do the deed. That was why I 
would take no wages, for I was already well paid ; 
besides, it was thought that thou wouldst then 
certainly engage my services. I was to accidentally 
shoot thee while hunting. What more easy than to 
stumble and for my gun to explode ? But when I 
knew thee, then I could not kill thee thus. I tried to 
provoke thee that night, knowing thee to be a violent- 
tempered man ; I provoked thee into insulting me. 
I hoped thou wouldst have struck me, and then it 
would have been easy. Thou wast very near death 
at that moment, for in spite of thy gun I could have 
shot thee, but thou hadst grown too much into my 
heart Even in my rage I was powerless. And now 
here is thy money. I have kept my word, and am 
an honourable man.' 

" I sprang from my bed and stopped him. * Who 
was my enemy ? ' I cried. 

" * One who knew thee in Bosnia. This man had 
hoped that thou wouldst visit him, and thy coffee 
was ready poisoned. When I left thy service another 
man was hired to kill thee, but I followed thee wher- 
ever thou went. Thus didst thou see me these three 
times.' 

" I knew now who my enemy was. A man exiled 
by the Austrians for treasonable practices whilst I 
was still an official in Bosnia. Marko accompanied 
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me to the ship, but not until I swore on my honour 
to otherwise throw the money into the sea would he 
accept it, and then only that which he had actually 
earned, not a kreutzer more, for I would have willingly 
made him a present. Thus Marko Ivankovid went 
out of my life, but I shall never forget him." 

Such was the story we heard one evening in Pod- 
gorica, and which we were here able to prove in part. 
When Marko heard that we were friends of his former 
master, his face lighted up with joy, and he kissed 
our hands. During our stay he was always with us, 
a devoted attendant and servant. Another very 
interesting phase of his life had been spent in the 
Herc^ovina, where he fought as an outlaw for many 
years against the Austrians. He still possesses two 
mementoes of his adventures in that land, one in the 
form of an officer's undress jacket, technically called 
a "blouse," and the other of a more permanent 
character, namely, a maimed hand. He and his 
band were surprised one night by gendarmes, and a 
fierce hand-to-hand fight ensued, during which an 
Austrian aimed a cut at Marko with his sword. 
Marko caught the blow on his hand and held the 
blade fast, but the gendarme drew back the weapon 
sharply and severed all the tendons of his hand. 
Marko cannot now open his hand, but his wounder 
was sped to the happy hunting-grounds there and 
then, as he modestly relates. 
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Shooting of the same kind as on the Lake of 
Scutari is to be found in abundance all round Dul- 
cigno. Unfortunately the Bojana and the afore- 
mentioned island at its mouth was closed to us. The 
evening of our arrival two men had been shot there, 
and it is doubtful, even had we insisted on going, 
whether the authorities would have permitted it It 
is not good to visit localities just after shooting 
affrays. In this instance the peasants on both sides 
were excited, and we reluctantly gave up the trip to 
which we had looked forward for some time. How- 
ever, there was plenty left to shoot over, and we had 
much good sport with pelican, duck, and crane. 

One rather unpleasant incident occurred during our 
stay, which very nearly ended seriously. 

The lakes and swamps over which we shot lay at 
about an hour and a half's walk from the town, and 
it was necessary to be there by daybreak. We had 
ordered our paddlers to await us one morning at 
dawn, and on our arrival were considerably annoyed 
to find no one there but a boy. After a short wait 
we started, taking the boy and the larger londra, or 
canoe, Marko and Stephan paddling as well. A 
longer delay would have spoilt our morning, as the 
fowl disappear long before the sun is well up in the 
heavens. About an hour later we discerned a boat 
paddling furiously towards us, and, coming alongside, 
the inmates proved to be our missing crew. Seizing 
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our canoe, the spokesman addressed our boy, abusing 
him roundly, saying he had stolen his canoe, and 
demanded the paddles peremptorily. The boy looked 
at us helplessly, and naturally refused, for we were in 
the middle of a lake. The man then became livid 
with rage, rocked our canoe violently, threatening to 
overturn us into the water. Then his hand dropped 
on his revolver, and in his face appeared unmistakably 
the lust to kill. All this passed so quickly that 
we had listened to the altercation in open-mouthed 
astonishment. The rage and violence took us utterly 
by surprise, for nothing of the kind had ever happened 
to us before from the naturally courteous Monte- 
negrins. However, now the man's rage communi- 
cated itself to us, and in the twinkling of an eye both 
Marko and myself had covered him with our firearms 
— we both had guns at our side — and Stephan b^an 
to talk. Stephan was a violent-tempered man, and 
now he let himself go. He spoke for some minutes, 
and it was lurid. The muzzle of my carbine began 
to wobble, for his fluency and comprehensiveness were 
distinctly amusing, while our attacker, who soon let 
go the butt of his revolver, listened with pained but 
undisguised admiration. ** And now, thou accursed 
one," wound up Stephan, after he had paid attention, 
in his burst of eloquence, to the man's family, ante- 
cedents, personal appearance, and probable future, 
" go back to the hotel, and await my master's return ! 
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Thou knowest the law. For even laying the hand 
on thy revolver in anger, and against strangers in our 
land, thou wilt be thrown into prison, and thou wilt 
receive ten months. I will come and see thee, and 
listen to the music of thy clanking chains, and we 
will talk of to-day's doings ! " By the time Stephan 
had finished, abject fear was depicted on the man's 
face, and his companions showed signs of having 
heard enough. Murmuring apologies, they sheered 
off, and with a slow and thoughtful rhythm paddled 
back the way they had come. 

On our return to the inn several hours later the 
three men were standing stiffly outside the door, 
cap in hand and thoroughly scared. He who had 
attacked us spoke tremblingly, offering as an excuse 
that they had fished all night and had but gone for 
some food before taking us out again. They were 
direly poor, he said, and the fear of losing their 
wages had upset them, the long night without sleep 
had destroyed their powers of reasoning, and — would 
we forgive them for the dastardly outrage ? Needless 
to say we dismissed them, as do the magistrates, with 
a caution. 

We met amongst other Montenegrin officials the 
district doctor, an interesting man of varied ex- 
perience. At his invitation we witnessed the annual 
vaccination, which is compulsory in Montenegro. 

Outside the door of the principal mosque the 
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doctor and his assistants and some other officials 
took up their position one morning and waited. 
Shortly afterwards crowds of children appeared on 
the scene, mostly in charge of their Turkish fathers 
or elder brothers, some of the latter scarcely able 
to carry their little burdens. Very rarely a Turkish 
mother appeared, closely veiled, but the Christian 
mothers invariably came; that is, the Albanian 
Christians from the outlying villages. Very quaint 
are these women in a most picturesque costume and 
carrying their infants in a cumbersome and unwieldy 
cradle slung on their backs. It was a very varied 
assortment of babies which was presented to the 
doctor, many of the Turkish children being so 
emaciated and such a mass of repulsive sores, that 
many were sent away as too weak. Most of them 
shrieked with fear, but a few came up smiling, one 
and all comforted by their protector, either Turk, 
child, or fond mother. The fathers invariably showed 
the most distressed concern. It was a comical sight ; 
outside the rails a motley crowd of interested spec- 
tators and waiting children, and in the inclosure the 
doctor pricking his patients one after the other in 
a most indifferent manner. His clerk noted the 
names, and we, with some of the local grandees, 
drank tiny cups of coffee and looked on. 

The Albanian or Turkish element is very strong 
in Dulcigno, and they are the only Montenegrin 
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subjects exempt from compulsory military service. 
The Montenegrin authorities told us that they were 
very peaceable and industrious, giving no trouble 
whatever. It is» after Podgorica, the largest town 
in Montenegro, and does a lot of trade in small 
sailing-boats down the coast As many as seventy- 
five per cent, of the men are usually away at sea, 
canying the Montenegrin flag as far as Constanti- 
nople. It is quite cut off from the rest of Montenegro, 
except by a mule track connecting it over a difficult 
mountain path with Antivari and the rest of the 
country. By sea it is connected by the Austrian- 
Lloyd weekly Albanian Line, and by one or two 
smaller steamers which occasionally call there, with 
Cattaro and the Albanian coast towns. 



CHAPTER X 

We ride to Scutari — The Albanian Customs officials— We suffer much 
from Turkish saddles — Arrival at Scutari, and again pass the 
Customs — "Buon arrivato" — Scutari and its religious troubles — 
The town and bazaar — ^A slight misunderstanding. Yes and No — 
We return to Rijeka by steamer — The beauties of the trip — Wrong 
change — The prodigal son's return, when the fatted calf is not killed. 

BEFORE we left Dulcigno it was necessary to 
have our passports vis6d by the Turkish Consul, 
as we intended returning to Podgorica vid Scutari. 
We had to go through a lot of tedious formality, 
though the Consul was a most pleasant man, and 
laughed at the precautions which his orders forced 
him to take. But as he supplied us with horses and 
an escort — for the path is considered somewhat 
dangerous — we resigned ourselves to the inevitable 
with a good grace. Our guns and carbines we were 
forced to send back to Podgorica with Stephan, as 
the law is very strict against the introduction of fire- 
arms into Albania, where, however, even the poorest 
peasant goes fully armed. But as strangers our 
weapons would have been confiscated on the border. 
Verily the ways of the Turk are passing strange. 

We made ^ start at four o'clock one morning just 
as the sun was appearing above the hills, and the day 
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promised to be extremely hot. Our horses were 
fairly good, and the man who constituted our g^ard, 
an Albanian, seemed a pleasant fellow, which much 
belied his appearance. A more villainous - looking 
face, with half his teeth missing, could hardly be 
imagined. However, the whole way he rolled us 
cigarettes most industriously, rarely taking one from 
us. Our saddles were Turkish, and were our first 
experience of them, and, it is to be hoped, the last 

The high road, or rather path, to Scutari, is con- 
sidered good for Montenegro. In reality it is a mere 
track, in places paved with cobblestones atrociously 
laid. It is odd that many important districts in this 
country are entirely unconnected by roads with the 
neighbouring towns, and consequently such things as 
carriages do not exist. As an instance, the whole of 
the country lying beyond Rijeka towards the sea, 
containing two important towns, and in size about 
an eighth of Montenegro, possesses one short road — 
from Virpazar to Antivari — and one carriage. 

Our path lay for the first three hours through a 
richly vegetated country, and the scenery at times 
was quite English, owing to the amount of oak trees 
which overhang the path. But at nearly every open 
space was a Turkish graveyard. The indiscriminate 
way in which the Turks bury their dead is most extra- 
ordinary. 

We reached the River Bojana, and rode along the 
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bank some time before we came to the ferry. It is a 
broad and swiftly flowing river of quite imposing 
size. The heat was now getting tremendous, and a 
friendly Albanian picking apricots on the roadside 
gave us many handfuls, which proved very acceptable. 

Two Albanians came across in a large barge in 
answer to our hail, and we and our horses — the latter, 
by the way, stepping into the barge most uncon- 
cernedly — were piloted across. Here we entered 
Albania, and were examined by a fierce - looking 
Customs official. He turned our baggage out on to 
a mat, and evidently meant to overhaul it thoroughly, 
when a few Daily Graphics caught his eye. After 
that he dismissed the remainder of our things with 
a wave of the hand, which our men promptly re- 
packed, and retired into the papers. A lot of other 
men came up, and we were pleased to aflbrd so much 
delight with our illustrated journals. 

As we were drinking coffee in the very primitive 
inn, a heavy thunderstorm came on, and deluges of 
rain, keeping us here for about an hour, when it 
cleared up sufficiently to proceed. Our landlord at 
Dulcigno had packed us up a meal with a bottle or 
two of wine at our orders, and we, now being hungry, 
inspected the basket. It was, to put it mildly, dis- 
tinctly disappointing, and not fit to eat or drink* 
Added to this, my hunting knife was stolen, and 
* we were very glad to get on again. 
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The rest of the ride was the reverse of monoto- 
nous. The path was now as slippery as grease, and 
our horses floundered at every other step, and at 
times we plashed through quagmires, and became 
bespattered from head to foot Several men passed 
us with rifles slung over their shoulders, but inter- 
changed salutations with our guard. With the ex- 
ception of one small revolver, we were unarmed and 
practically helpless. A short time after our ride 
through this district, a stranger was killed. It is 
very unfair to refuse foreigners the permission to 
carry any arms through such dangerous parts, when 
it is considered a disgrace to go unarmed by the 
inhabitants. Our saddles, too, were banning to 
cause us much discomfort After the first few hours 
on a Turkish saddle, every movement of the horse 
becomes agony. 

We reached the outskirts of Scutari about seven 
hours after our start, and the town is entered by a 
great bridge. But before coming to the bridge we 
rode through a great assembly of Albanians, judging 
from their diflerent costumes, from every part of the 
country, with their flocks and herds for the market 
The men were lying about singly or in groups, some- 
times imder a rough tent, while the women attended 
to their wants and to the flocks. Each man was 
heavily armed with rifle and revolver, and turned 
lazily as we passed, with no friendly looks, plainly 
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intimating that we were intruders. Still they were 
fine, fierce-looking men, though their expression is 
not nearly so prepossessing as that of the Monte- 
negrin. It was a strange scene of life, but only one 
of many that abound in and about the capital of 
Albania. 

At the bridge we had to dismount and cross on 
foot, and a very painful operation it proved after so 
many hours in the saddle. 

The custom-house was situated immediately at the 
other end of the bridge, and here we entered. In the 
guard-house, full of disreputable-looking Turkish 
soldiers, were hung rifles and revolvers on nails in 
great number and variety, which the mountaineers 
have to leave on entering the town precincts. The 
custom-house official was peacefully sleeping when 
we came in, and had to be awakened. We were led 
to a divan, and cigarettes and coffee promptly 
brought to us while our passports were examined. 
In a quarter of an hour we were allowed to proceed, 
but a man came running after us saying that our 
baggage had not been examined. He gently hinted 
that he had no wish to examine it all if ... , and 
we understood. We forced a handful of backsheesh 
in his seemingly unwilling hand, and slowly, with 
many muttered exclamations, climbed into the 
saddles. We even did not scorn the friendly aid of 
a low wall, so painfully stiff were we. 
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A short ride round the once mighty and historical 
fortress of Scutari, past a ruined building liberally 
painted with white crosses, said to have been once 
the Cathedral, and where we had noticed that 
Christian Albanians piously crossed themselves on 
passing, led us to the famous bazaar. 

It was not our first visit to Scutari (we had visited 
the town by steamer from Montenegro on several 
previous occasions), but as we clattered through the 
evil-smelling alleys filled with a surging mass of 
more or less unclean humanity, we were struck more 
forcibly than ever with the picture. At times our 
passage was blocked by the crowds, and misshapen 
figures and hideous faces would peer out of doors 
and shop windows at us, and swaggering Albanians 
would jostle each other, their belts for the most part 
empty, though many were armed in spite of the 
stringent rules to the contrary. Slowly we forged 
our way through this seething crowd, and emerged 
on the open road beyond, leading to the to\vn proper, 
which lies about half-an-hour's distance away. 

At the hotel we dismissed the man (and the 
horses), who remarked with a certain grimness, in 
Italian, "Buon arrivato," and we staggered into a 
meal which our eight-hour fast and torture had 
rendered extremely necessary. 

Though Scutari, strictly speaking, does not belong 
to this account of Monten^^o, it is still so interesting, 
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being in former days part of Montenegro, that it 
deserves some mention. 

The actual town is Mahometan, three-quarters of 
the inhabitants belonging to that faith; but as the 
surrounding mountains are all Christian, and it is the 
seat of the Roman Catholic Bishopric of Albania, 
religious feuds are common. The Christian Albanian 
belongs literally to the " Church Militant," and em- 
phasises his feelings occasionally by throwing a 
dead pig into a mosque. On other occasions playful 
Albanians have been known to tie white cloths round 
a fez, thereby imitating the headgear of a Mahome- 
tan priest, and so parade through the town. Very 
naturally the Mahometans object to it, and trouble 
ensues. About a year ago Scutari was in a state of 
siege, and closed to trade for a fortnight* 

The consular quarter of the town is really quite 
fine, and here all the rich merchants, of whom there 
are very many, live in large houses often beautifully 
fitted up and surrounded by a formidable wall. A 
street where such houses are situated is externally 
very gloomy, nothing to be seen but high walls 
pierced by massive gates. Behind those walls, how- 
ever, are lovely gardens and imposing houses. 

The consulates are very much in evidence, with 
guards of splendid-looking Albanian kavasses. Politi- 
cally only Austria and Italy are vitally interested in 

* This has again happened since writing the above. 
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Albania, and these countries have large consular staffs 
and fine buildings and post offices. 

Owing to the absence of the British Consul, we 
went to see the acting Vice-Consul, who is a Scutarine, 
and a very courteous gentleman. Like all the rich 
merchants of Scutari, he spoke Italian fluently, and 
through him we got an insight into the merchant 
houses. An extremely aged kavass, in the long 
white skirt or kirtle worn largely in Scutari, and with 
the British Arms emblazoned on his fez, respectfully 
kissed our hands, and we were told that he had been 
in English service for over forty years. But he could 
not speak a word of any language except Albanian. 

The Vice- Consul placed another kavass at our 
disposal to accompany us on our explorations of the 
town, and gave him further permission to attend us 
on our proposed ride to Podgorica. This latter idea 
we were forced to give up ultimately, as the roads 
were considered too dangerous. As a matter of fact, 
a big shooting affray took place in the district through 
which we should have traversed a few days after- 
wards. 

Quite one of the sights is Mr. Paget's house (of 
Paget's Horse fame), situated in the heart of the 
town. The clock tower affords a fine view, though 
the time that it keeps is startling to the new-comer. 
As is known, the Turks have a time of their own, 
which has a difference of four hours and a half to 
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our time. It is misleading to get up at an early 
hour, say six o'clock, and find that it is already 
half-past ten. And again you fed you ought to be 
sleeping at one o'clock at night, till you remember 
that it is really only about eight o'clock. 

In the bazaar of Scutari representatives of every 
clan in Albania can be seen, and each tribe has his 
distinctive dress, so that the variety of national cos« 
tumes to be seen there can be imagined. The 
Scutarines are of course very much in evidence, clad 
in a jaunty sleeveless and magnificently-embroidered 
jacket, silk shirt, and enormous baggy breeches of 
black, and heavily pleated. How heavily pleated 
they are can be gathered when twenty to twenty-five 
yards of a kind of black alpaca are used for one 
pair of knee-breeches. White stockings and a red 
skull-cap — not the high Turkish fez — with a huge 
blue silk tassel reaching to the waist, complete the 
attire. Their women-folk look picturesque in a large 
scarlet cloak, with a hood half covering the face. 

The student of Albanian costumes can make a 
complete study of the subject in Scutari, rendering 
a journey into the vast country beyond almost 
unnecessary. 

We always took a camera with us, but with very 
poor results. It is against the Mahometan religion 
to be photographed, neither are photographers looked 
upon with pleasure. We did once plant our camera 
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in the main street of the bazaar, to the great anger 
of a policeman who ordered us off, luckily after we 
had secured a picture. 

When we were quite new to Scutari, it happened 
we were waiting for a boat to take us off to the 
steamer, when we were struck with a particularly 
fine old Scutariner in red fez and long flowing skirt. 
Through the medium of an interpreter, I politely 
asked the permission to take his picture. He 
solemnly nodded his head backwards, and I, rejoiced 
at so good a subject, hurriedly erected the stand. 
When I next glanced at him, his face was purple 
with rage, and he made a threatening movement 
For a moment I was quite at a loss to understand 
the why and wherefore, until our interpreter hastily 
explained that it was against the old man's religion. 

" But he said * yes,' " I expostulated. " At least he 
nodded." 

" That means * no,' " said the interpreter. 

"What does?" I demanded. "Saying *yes,' or 
nodding it" 

Then the man explained to me at some length, 
as I repacked my camera, that in the Orient to shake 
the head means " yes," and a nod — a quick elevation 
of the chin accompanied by a click of the tongue — 
is n^ative. This custom is largely adopted in 
Monten^ro, particularly amongst the peasants, but 
even then we never quite knew if a shake of the head 
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was meant in the Turkish or European sense. It is 
a confusing and irritating habit, and takes months 
to get accustomed to. 

Visitors to Montenegro usually spend a day in 
Scutari, for the route by steamer is the only per- 
fectly safe way of entering the town. Passengers by 
the steamer are not required to have their passports 
vis6d, if they state their intention to the official, who 
promptly boards the steamer on its arrival, to return 
by it next day. But names and particulars are care- 
fully noted and laid before the Governor. During 
this particular visit, we were already well known to 
the Turkish officer in charge of this department, 
a pleasant little fellow, inordinately proud of his 
French which he had just learnt ; but still he worried 
us greatly, calling daily and even sending obvious 
spies to find out how long we really meant to stay 
and our object We tried to impress upon him that 
we had no base intentions on the town, and were 
really quite harmless individuals, but he remained 
friendlily suspicious till he bade farewell to us on 
board the little steamer Danitza, 

It is about four hours to Plavnica, and the trip 
across the lake is very fine, surrounded as it is by 
magnificent mountains and dotted with tiny wooded 
islands along its northern bank. We did not disem- 
bark at Plavnica, the nearest point for Podgorica, 
but proceeded vid Virpazar up the river to Rijeka, 
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the final station of the steamer and connecting link 
with Cetinje. The voyage up to Rijeka is delight- 
ful, as the boat threads her way through a narrow 
channel between lofty green hills. It is a picture 
of as true sylvan beauty, peace and quiet, as can 
be found on many of the upper reaches of the 
Thames. 

At Rijeka we waited in an inn for the carriage, 
which we had ordered by tel^[raph from Cetinje to 
take us back to Podgorica, and were startled to hear 
a revolver-shot fired in the village. Everyone was 
running excitedly to a certain small "dugan" or 
shop, and thither we also directed our steps and 
found a bleeding Montenegrin standing over a 
prostrate and insensible Turk. 

What had happened was as follows. The Monte- 
negrin had bought some tobacco from the Turk, and 
claimed to have been given two kreutzers (under 
a halfpenny) short in change, whereupon the Turk 
accused the other of having hidden it. 

"Thou art a liar I " promptly cried the Montenegrin, 
and received a bullet in the thigh as an answer from 
the enraged Turk. Not seriously hurt, the Monte- 
negrin, equally quickly, drew his revolver and, using 
it as a club, knocked the Turk insensible; in fact, 
he was thought to be dead. However, we afterwards 
heard that he had recovered. 

Shortly afterwards we were spending a few days 
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in Cetinje, and were again witnesses of the final act 
of another small drama which was enacted about 
this time. 

One morning we saw about twenty Montenegrins 
brought into the town heavily chained, and on inquiry 
we were told the following story. 

A young man, whom we will call Andreas to 
prevent confusion, had been for some time in 
Austria, and not finding work he returned to his 
village, named Ljubotin, half-way between Rijeka 
and Cetinje, or, to be more correct, just below the 
Bella Vista in the hollow. He arrived in the night, 
penniless and in a desperate condition, and waited 
outside his widowed mother's house till he saw that 
all the men, his relations, had left and gone to work 
in the fields. Entering the house he demanded 
money of his aged mother, who indignantly refused 
him — he seems to have been a bad lot altogether — 
and as he threatened to take it by force, she hurriedly 
called in the village kmet, or mayor, to protect her. 
But the kmet was also aged and infirm, and brought 
a young man with him. This young man remon- 
strated with Andreas, who was breaking open the 
chest, and said — 

" Give me thy revolver." 

'^Thus I give it thee," answered Andreas, and 
drawing his revolver he shot the man dead. 

Andreas then fled out of the house into the fields, 
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and the murdered man's relations speedily gathered 
together and pursued him. They espied the fugitive 
running and fired at him, whereupon Andreas threw 
up his arms and fell to the ground. His pursuers 
thinking him dead, left him. Andreas was in reality 
shamming, and crawling through the bushes saw his 
uncle at work and promptly fired at him. 

This time he met his deserts, for his uncle, unhurt, 
returned the compliment and shot him through the 
head. 

These shots brought the original pursuers to the 
spot, and seeing Andreas dead, and shot by his uncle 
and not by them, they b^an abusing the old man 
for taking their lawful prey from them. 

He bared his chest dramatically, saying that as he 
knew that the vendetta must continue, they should 
shoot him then and there and end the matter. But 
they would not, and going further found another 
relation of Andreas; this time a young man, and 
the pride of the family. They shot and wounded 
him slightly. He fired and mortally wounded one 
of his attackers, which was as far as they got 

The gendarmes had come and arrested them all, 
and these were the men of both sides, which we had 
seen that morning. 

As we knew several of them personally, we were 
doubly interested. 
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Preparations for our tour in the Brda — ^We start — Where it is not good 
to be giddy — A trying ride — Our inn — Nocturnal episodes — ^The 
journey continued — Pleasant surroundings — The Montenegrin quart 
d*hiurt — ^Arrival in KolaSin — We meet the Governor — Visiting — 
The Band of Good Hope— The Crown Prince's birthday— We are 
ashamed. 

THE preparations for our tour through the 
mountainous districts of North-East Monte- 
n^;ro, known as the Brda, took a few days. 

Wc had some difficulty about horses, though 
ultimately P. and I secured two good animals for 
ourselves, but the third, destined for the bulk of our 
baggage and Stephan, was a dilapidated apology for 
the equine race. As a matter of fact, it stood the 
trying journey in a remarkable manner. 

Then there were a few pots and pans for cooking 
purposes to purchase, some necessary additions with 
which to supplement our humble fare, and two days' 
rations of meat and bread. 

It made a formidable pile when we reviewed it one 
morning at daybreak, though we had cut down our 
baggage as close as possible. It took Stephan about 
an hour to load up, and when he had finished, he had 
left no room on top for himself. 
L 145 
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We carried ourselves each a carbine, revolver, and 
bandolier of cartridges, and a pair of saddlebags; 
but what with a camera, camping utensils, guns and 
cartridges, sleeping-coats, etc, the pack-horse was full 
up. However, there was no help for it, and Stephan 
had to walk the first day. 

We left Podgorica about 6.30, accompanied by 
Dr. S., who came with us partly on business and partly 
out of friendship. As he knew the country perfectly, 
he did much to render our tour more interesting. 

The mountains ascend abruptly, and our path was 
for some hours along the turbulent Morada, which 
we met at the end of the plain. In five minutes we 
were surrounded by mountain scenery. Some little 
way up the valley a bridge is in the course of con- 
struction across the stream, and will form part of 
the projected road from Podgorica to KolaSin. On 
its completion, we were told, it would be the highest 
bridge in the Balkans. Men were working on a loose 
and steeply sloping bank of crumbling earth a few 
feet above a precipitous rock, which overhangs the 
Morada, at a height of two hundred and fifty feet. 

" They very rarely fall," said Dr. S. in answer to 
our unspoken question. 

It made us giddy and sick to watch them. But 
our own position was often not much safer. The 
path see-sawed up and down ; one moment we were 
splashed by the spray of a waterfall as it dashed 
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into a creamy pool, and the next we were up on a 
dizzy height, with one foot hanging over a precipice, 
gazing on the foam-flecked mill-race below. Verily, 
it is no journey for a g^ddy man to take. A single 
false step on the part of the horse would send both 
it and its rider to a sudden death. With the ordinary 
mountain pony, for the horses are practically only 
that, it is not necessary to guide it — in fact it might 
be dangerous. The Montenegrin rides with a loose 
rein over the most ticklish ground, only tightening 
his grip on descending a very steep hill to help his 
horse when it occasionally stumbles. 

Despite a slight nervousness, we were still able to 
appreciate to the full the grand scenery of the valley 
of the Mora£a. It turned out to be quite as fine as 
anything we saw in the mountains. 

About four hours after our start we crossed the 
stream by a wooden bridge and dismounted at an 
inn. Stabling our horses in the ground floor, we 
ascended to the upper r^ons where the human 
beings live, and clamoured for food. 

Raw ham and, of course, ^^s were all that was to 
be had, and, as it turned out, it was our only meal 
that day. The flies were terrible, but Dr. S. 
comforted us, saying that every hour would bring 
us to higher regions and consequently fewer flies. 
A prophecy which was only partially fulfilled. 

We made the best of our repast, and after an 
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hour's rest we made another start. We left the river 
now, and seemed to climb a break-neck hill for inter- 
minable hours. The r^on was barren and absolutely 
waterless, while the heat was tremendous. I only 
remember one view during that broiling ride. We 
had reached a great altitude, and were crossing a 
narrow ridge. On one side was the Mora£a, and on 
the other the Mala, both streams mere threads in the 
hazy distance. 

It was the want of water that tried us more than 
anything. About midday we halted for a while at a 
small village, and under the refreshing shade of a 
large tree. Some young men kindly fetched us 
a little water in a dirty vessel, which tasted abomin- 
ably. 

Another long climb and we at last found shade, 
and rode for the rest of the afternoon through beech 
forests. If the path had been bad before, it was 
worse now, and it was a perfect marvel how the 
horses kept their feet I was somewhat unfortunate 
in my horse Alat, who was blind in one eye, so that 
I always had to guide him over difficult places. This 
kept me for ever on the alert, and became trying. 
At every hut we pulled up and asked for milk, but 
invariably got " Nema" (I have none) for an answer. 
The Montenegrins are singularly laconic at times. 

Now b^an a long descent, so atrocious that we 
had to dismount and climb down on foot, leaving the 
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horses to pick their way as best they could, and about 
seven p.ni. we reached the house where we were to 
spend the night. It consisted of two rooms, a kitchen 
and a bedroom, the sole furniture of the latter consist- 
ing of two wooden bedsteads. 

There was no food, except a half lamb, which 
Stephan had brought on the pack-horse, and its con- 
dition was unpleasant from its many hours' exposure 
to the sun and attendant flies. It took over an hour 
to cook, and by that time our ravenous hunger had 
passed, stilled by a few quarts of delicious milk. The 
inn — for such was the character of the house — unlike 
similar institutions of more civilised lands, had neither 
accommodation for man nor beast. There was no hay 
for oar hungry horses, who had to wait for two hours 
while a man took an hour's climb up a mountain to 
the next village and brought back a load of 45 kilos 
(100 lbs.) on his back. A little thoi^ht can be given 
to this fact Suffice it to say that this lean and 
athletic man took off his shirt and literally wrung 
the sweat from it. This, too, at the end of a long 
day's work. Part of the hay served for our beds, 
and little enough it seemed too. 

P. and I were given the tfiro beds, or rather we 
were forced to take them, and I turned in at once, 
after looking at the mutton broth, and fell asleep im- 
mediately. In the night I was awakened by a child 
crying in the room, and in the dim light I was startled 
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to see the floor — empty when I went to bed — strewn 
with sleeping figures. 

A heap that I rightly guessed was the doctort 
moved uneasily. 

" Doctor," I said softly, " are you awake ? " 

" Yes," came the answer. " A small child has evi- 
dently mistaken me for its father or mother. Will 
you have it ? " 

I feigned sleep. 

Other figures were snoring peacefully and emphati- 
cally, but the tiny inmates of my hay bed were pain- 
fully awake and sleep seemed banished. However, I 
must have slept again, for when I awoke the room 
was empty, except for Stephan, who was packing up. 
We had a wash in the stream and made a hurried 
breakfast, and were off by a fairly early hour. 
Stephan had found a horse, which must have come 
as a blessing to him. He had walked yesterday about 
thirty miles. The path was much better to-day, and 
we were enabled to make better pace. At a small 
village named Lijeva Rijeka we made a long halt to 
, allow the doctor to transact some official business. 
We ate up what meat we had left, and had great fun 
with the village big-wigs. 

Strangers are beings of rare occurrence in the 
mountains, and we always came in for much "courte- 
ous curiosity." Dr. S. and Stephan enjoyed answer- 
ing inquiries as to who we were immensely. One 
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time we were engineers making plans for the new 
road ; another time we were enterprising merchants 
about to open up the country ; and once a man 
remarked, when he was told that I was the British 
Minister, "And wears patched trousers?" He re- 
ferred to the knee pads of my riding-breeches. 

Our arms, as was only natural to this fighting 
race, attracted great interest The carbines, of the 
Austrian Mannlicher system, invariably went the 
round to a chorus of delighted appreciation. Like- 
wise our field-glasses, through which they would look 
for hours. 

Shortly after leaving this village we had a fortu- 
nately short but exceedingly steep hill to climb, which 
broi^t us on to a magnificent plateau of rich 
green grass, carpeted with wild flowers. From this 
point onwards the scenery changed completely. We 
were in the Alpine regions. It was very beautiful, 
the trees covered every hill with a mass of green 
foliage, and every here and there a snow-capped 
mountain peak would appear. Not only was the 
scenery different, but the dwellings of the peasants 
took quite another style of architecture ; conical 
thatched roofs of a height out of all proportion to 
the size of the house, and a massive verandah or 
loggia built into the house. The inhabitants are 
snowed up for many months every year, and have 
to lay in great stores of food. But how delightful 
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it must be here in winter! What an opportunity 
for snow-shoeing ! The peasants can do the journey 
to Podgorica in about half the time on their 
primitive snow-shoes. 

The ride from here to KolaSin was nearly per- 
fection. We skirted rushing mountain torrents, 
through woodland glades and soft green swards; 
the air was glorious and cool, for though the sun 
was powerful there was an abundance of shade. 
One drawback, however, a drawback sufficient to 
mar our happiness, was not denied us. Every mile 
or so we had to plunge through a quagmire, equal 
to the worst South African mudhole, which is saying 
a great deal. Much care had to be exercised to 
prevent the horses getting fairly bogged or breaking 
their l^s, but all passed without an accident, though 
our condition at the end of the day was awfuL 
We were bespattered from head to foot 

Several halts at bans were made during the day 
for rest, food, and milk, and about three p.m. we 
struck the River Tara, and had crossed the water- 
shed of the Adria and the Black Sea. We followed 
the Tara till KolaSin, where we arrived about seven 
o'clock. 

Montenegrins have no idea of judging time and 
distance, which is curious. There is another favourite 
way of describing a distance: by cigar (cigarette) 
smoking. You will be informed that the distance 
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is one cigarette, which means that the traveller 
has time to smoke one cigarette on the way. As 
an ordinary smoker consumes a cigarette in about 
ten minutes, the distance would seem small, but 
it is not so. It is better to reckon two hours. 
Quarters of hours and cigarette-smoking measure- 
ments take a lot of learning, and cause much 
vexation to the spirit before they are mastered. 
When the stranger has mastered them, he ceases 
to ask, and patiently waits. One word of warning 
to intending travellers. If you are told that the 
next village is two hours away, then rest awhile 
and eat and drink, for two hours means " X." 

About seven p.m. we clattered up the little street 
of KolaSin, which is the capital of the same-named 
district. 

It is a beautiful mountainous tract of country, 
as unlike to Montenegro proper as is the sun to 
the moon, richly wooded with dense primeval beech 
forests, full of rushing streams and rich pasturages. 
The little town itself is rather uninteresting ; it has 
about 1,500 inhabitants, all Montenegrin, for the 
Turk has almost entirely disappeared. Only in a 
ruined mosque and one or two dilapidated Turkish 
houses is the traveller reminded that once the 
Unspeakable was master here. The houses are all 
built with the aforementioned high conical roof and 
of substantial aspect. 
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Bismarck once said that England's greatness 
b^an to diminish when the ''three -bottle man" 
died out; perhaps Prince Nicolas has like thoughts 
of his hardy subjects, who certainly can consume 
enormous quantities of alcohol with impunity. Be- 
sides, it would destroy a large source of the 
revenue, which Monten^ro cannot afford to do. In 
the meantime the gallant three hundred feel very 
unhappy. 

The few days that we spent in Kolasin were passed 
pleasantly in daily excursions into the surrounding 
country shooting, though with indifferent results. The 
Crown Prince Danilo's birthday came one day during 
our stay, and Governor, staff, and officials went to 
church attired in glorious raiment They literally 
sparkle in gold lace embroidery, orders, and decora- 
tions, and for a gorgeous but absolutely tasteful effect 
commend me to the gala dress of the Montenegrin 
high official. It is the most artistic blending of gold, 
crimson, blue, and white. 

After the service spirits were served out free on the 
market-place (what agonies must the three hundred 
have suffered I), and a dance was formed. The 
national dance — in this instance the "kolo" — is 
usually performed by men, though the women do 
sometimes join in, and it is a slow and stately 
measure. 

The men place their hands on each other's shoulders 
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and form a ring, which, however, is never completed. 
New men can join in, but a space is always left 
open. One step is taken sideways to the left, 
and then three to the right, and the movement 
is accompanied by singing. The singers are three 
or four men on the opposite horns of the circle, 
who alternately chant verses in honour of the 
Prince. 

The ring of men slowly danced their way from the 
Market Square to the Governor's house, where more 
spirits were given, and an accordion player joined 
the ring. 

Loud cries of " !^ivio ! " followed the cessation 
of every movement We followed and went in 
to the Governor, to offer our congratulations and 
drink His Royal Highness's health. The room was 
quite full, two or three men being rough peasants, 
relations of the Governor. There is very little class 
distinction in Montenegro. Often the humblest 
peasant can claim relationship with the Voivoda, or 
Duke, of the province, and will always be cordially 
received. 

We felt quite ashamed of our appearance — leather 
coats, collarless shirts, and so forth — amongst such 
rich costumes. The complete outfit of a Monte- 
negrin dandy costs over forty pounds, and takes a 
bit of beating. 

Carefully tucking our rough riding-boots under our 
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chairs, to avoid marking the contrast with our host's 
resplendent jack-boots of patent-leather, and button- 
ing up our coat collars, we endeavoured to make 
ourselves as inconspicuous as possible in this brilliant 
assembly. But in spite of our tramp-like garb, we 
were always highly honoured guests. 
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Montenegro's oldest building — ^The ride to the Mora6i Monastery — A 
perilous bridge and ascent — The Abbot's tale — We inspect the 
monastery — The health of the King is drunk — The relative merits 
of Boers and Montenegrins — The Abbot makes us presents — We 
visit a peasant's house and a Homeric feast — A feu-de-joie — 
Departure from Kola^ — We are mistaken for doctors again — 
Raskrsnica. 

IN Montenegro there are, strangely enough, with 
one famous exception, no buildings of any great 
antiquity. This, however, can be easily accounted 
for by the repeated invasions of the Turks, who 
ravaged the land with a merciless fury. Montenegro 
was the only Balkan state which they were unabfe 
to bring to obedience, and the struggle, which began 
after the battle of Kossovo, has, perhaps, not reached 
its final stage yet, though other enemies have 
supplanted the Turk. 

Far away in the heart of the mountains, and 
perched on the top of a high cliff, at whose feet the 
turbulent mountain torrent Mora£a races past, there 
is situated a monastery, which takes its name from 
the river below. 

This monastery is the only building that has 
escaped the scourge of the Turk, and, though often 
attacked, only once has it been partially burnt. Like 
its famous sister at Ostrog, it is constructed in a 
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position where Nature has provided the best means 
of defence, and this the hand of man has skilfully 
utilised and improved. It was founded in the year 
1252 by one of the sons of the famous Servian king, 
Stephan Nemanja, and dedicated to S. Nicholas. 
Right well has the saint watched over and protected 
his feof. 

During our stay at Ostrog the Archbishop of 
Montenegro impressed upon us most strongly the 
necessity of visiting Mora£a before leaving the 
country. He himself had lived there many years 
as the Archimandrite, and was besieged . by the 
Turks during his sojourn within its walls. 

So, accompanied by a guide, with whom the 
Governor of Kola§in had provided us, we made an 
early start one morning for the monastery. We had 
a perfect ride through dense beech forests, skirting a 
noisy little stream, of which we were able to obtain 
a glimpse every now and then through a break in 
the trees. On either side of the ravine the hills rose 
steeply to some height We soon passed a lonely 
cross in a small clearing, erected to the memory 
of five Montenegrins who had been surprised and 
murdered there by the Turks. 

It is always so in Montenegro, when the traveller 
is filled with a sense of peace at the grandeur of the 
wild mountainous scenery, or the beauty of a sylvan 
forest glade, a rough cross, or cairn of stones, will 
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be pointed out where men have met a sudden and 
violent death. 

Once, as our path led up a steep incline, our guide 
told us graphically how that, a few weeks ago, both a 
horse and its rider had fallen down the one hundred 
feet into the river below. The path was very narrow, 
and he strongly advised us in passing to take care, 
which remark seemed slightly superfluous after the 
vivid description with which he had just favoured us. 

Crossing the stream we dismounted, and climbed to 
a small grassy plateau on which a church is being 
built for the shepherds of the district. It commanded 
a beautiful view. The path now ascended to a great 
height, and much walking had to be done, for a ridge 
of hills lay between us and our destination. At the 
top the valley of the Moraia could be seen with a 
magnificent background of rugged mountains. A 
breakneck descent of two and a half hours, most of 
it on foot, brought us to the river, which was crossed 
by a picturesque and broken-down bridge. On a 
cliff opposite stood the monastery. 

While leading my horse over the bridge I chanced 
to rest for a moment on the central arch to enjoy the 
view. The guide, who was behind me, thrust me 
unceremoniously forward. It is not always safe to 
admire scenery from Montenegrin bridges. Cer- 
tainly, on inspecting the bridge from below, he 
seemed to have shown no unnecessary caution. 
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Two of the arches had completely given, and may 
collapse at any moment 

A very steep and dangerous path leads up to the 
plateau on which the monastery is situated. It was 
nearly the cause of a serious accident to me, for my 
saddle gave, and began to slip backwards. Had the 
horse made one false step at this critical moment I 
should have been dashed over a precipice of eighty 
feet Just before the gates stands a small inn, where 
we left our horses and proceeded on foot 

The monastery strongly resembles a fortress, for 
the massive walls surrounding it are liberally loop- 
holed, and it can be entered from one side only. We 
entered a lai^e courtyard with buildings on all sides. 
At the back a g^at mountain ascends obliquely, and 
in front an inaccessible precipice descends to the 
river. It was doubtless a tough morsel for the 
Turks in the olden days, though modem artillery 
would make very short work of it 

The Archimandrite, or Abbot, soon came down 
and welcomed us most cordially, conducting us to 
his room, where we were regaled with the inevitable 
strong black coffee. He was a big, handsome man, 
with the long beard and hair which all the priests of 
the Greek Church wear. Quiet and benevolent as 
he looked, he is famed throughout the whole country 
as a mighty warrior ; for in times of war the priests 
fight with the soldiers for their beloved freedom. 
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Strangely enough, in the last war with Turkey he 
played an important rdle in saving the very monas- 
tery of which he is now the spiritual head. He was 
then a colonel, and commanded a battalion. The 
following story of the rout of the Turks is taken 
down from his own lips. 

In those years (1876-7) all this district was in the 
hands of the Sultan, and the Turks had just made 
an unsuccessful attack upon the Monastery of Ostrog. 
Their army, under the command of the famous 
Mehmet Ali Pasha, was retreating on KolaSin, pur- 
sued by the Montenegrins. On reaching the Monas- 
tery of Mora£a they halted with the intention of 
first destroying it, and Mehmet Ali placed a battery 
in a commanding position on the opposite heights 
for the bombardment 

Unknown to the Turks, half a battalion of Monte- 
negrins were stationed there as garrison, and the 
Pasha, thinking that he had but a handful of priests 
to deal with, sent down a small detachment to effect 
an entrance. The gate was opened, and they were 
enticed inside. Hardly had the last man set his foot 
within the courtyard when the Montenegrins fell 
upon them and beheaded them every one. 

The Turks, deeming all safe, sent a second detach- 
ment to assist in bringing out the booty, and they 
met with a similar fate. Then Mehmet began to 
suspect that something was wrong, and made pre- 
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parations for a bombardment ; but it was too late. A 
brigade of pursuing Montenegrins had come up. 
They fell upon him from flank and rear, and a horrid 
slai^hter ensued. 

It must be confessed that the account seems in- 
credible, and is, doubtless innocently enough, greatly 
exaggerated. But the worthy Abbot distinctly stated 
that out of 25,000 Turks only 2,000 or 3,000 escaped. 
It was indeed "a terrible tale of a Turk that is 
ghastly and grim and gory." The Montenegrins 
were but men 1,800 strong, just three battalions, 
one of which was commanded by Michael Doii6, 
the Abbot, and his battalion it was that took the 
Turks in the rear, throwing them into utter con- 
fusion. 

To-day the peasants still find heaps of bones in 
the crevices and hollows of the rocks. 

After this very pleasant story, we descended into 
the courtyard, which is formed in a semicircle. In 
the centre stands the church. It is built in the shape 
of a cross, and its porch and interior are gorgeously 
adorned with the most quaint frescoes ; indeed, every 
particle of the walls and ceiling is covered with 
frescoes of the most crude design and vivid colour- 
ing, and the altar-screen is magnificently gilded. 
The colours are well preserved, and seem as fresh 
as when the monks first laid them on, for the paint- 
ing all dates back to the time of the foundation. 
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It was somewhat horrifying to find that the frescoes 
behind the altar-screen were completely scribbled 
over. At first we put this down to impious tourists 
who delight in leaving their miserable names on the 
most historical buildings ; but, on closer inspection, 
we found that they were copious notes in the form 
of a diary. The Abbot told us that Mitrofan Ban, 
the Archbishop, had written them during his lengthy 
abbacy many years ago. 

There is another church, or rather tiny chapel, 
within the monastery which is about a century older 
than the rest of the buildings, and the interior is 
likewise covered with frescoes of the same crude and 
vivid painting. They represent scenes from the life 
of S. Nicholas, and the chapel is only used once 
a year during the pilgrimage which takes place 
on the feast of their patron saint 

Every year large numbers of Montenegrins flock 
to the monastery to ofTer prayers and oflferings. 
Just outside the walls stands a small cannon, with 
a Turkish inscription, which four Monten^rins 
carried away one night from KolaSin when that 
town was in Turkish hands. Not only the bravado 
of such a deed, but the athletic feat of carrying such 
a weighty object over that difficult country, are very 
characteristic of this people. It is fired annually 
during the feast of S. Nicholas. 

The worthy Abbot was greatly annoyed to find 
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that we had ordered food below, and still more ^^en 
he heard that we were returning to Kolasin the same 
afternoon. He repeatedly urged us to spend a few 
days with him, but, enjoyable as the visit would have 
been, previous engagements forbade our acceptance. 

A second priest waylaid us as we were leaving 
for our meal, and carried us off to his room, where 
more coffee was served. He had travelled much in 
Turkey and the Black Sea, and we had a very 
pleasant conversation, but, after a short time, the 
pangs of hunger forced us to excuse ourselves. Our 
humble meal, which we partook of in the best 
chamber (and only bedroom), was hardly over when 
the young priest again rejoined us, bringing with 
him an enormous bottle of wine. Very solemnly he 
filled our glasses, and proposed the health of His 
Majesty King Edward VII. Our surprise was so 
great that we almost forgot to drink. And then 
came many questions as to the progress of the Boer 
war, questions with which, by the way, we were often 
assailed by the more intelligent classes during our 
travels. 

To quote an instance which happened to myself 
once in Cetinje. While waiting outside the monas- 
tery for the appearance of the Prince, who was 
attending divine service within, I entered into con- 
versation with a gendarme. We spoke of many 
things, and to my surprise, for he was but an ignorant 
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peasant, he inquired as to the progress of the war. 
He asked the nature of the country, on which subject 
I was luckily able to enlighten him. Parts of it are 
not at all unlike Montenegro. At this he pricked 
up his ears. 

"Thou hast been to the Transvaal?" he asked 
with increased interest. " Are the people brave like 
we are ? " 

"They are brave" I said, "but not as ye arc. 
They only shoot at long distances, and object very 
strongly to hand-to-hand fighting." 

The stalwart Monten^rin looked puzzled. 

" Shooting is good," he answered ; and after a 
pause he added, "at firsts but that is not fighting. 
It is an empty glory to shoot one's enemy, if one 
cannot prove it afterwards." I knew he was allud- 
ing to the decapitating process. "And then the 
wild charge, the cutting with the handjar when 
rifles are thrown away — that is fighting." 

I explained that our soldiers loved the bayonet 
as much as the Montenegrin loved the handjar. 

" But what can you do when the other side won't 
wait for it ? " I asked. 

"Then they are cowards," he answered judicially. 
"Are thy countrymen all as big as thou art?" he 
continued thoughtfully, feeling my biceps and scru- 
tinising me closely. 

" Some of them are bigger," I said. 
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"Then the Boers will have no chance," he said 
emphatically, and at this moment the Prince emerged 
from the church. This personal allusion to my size 
I took as a great compliment, for in a land where 
physical strength is an all-important factor candid 
appreciation of this kind is not meted out to one 
and all alike. 

Extremely fatigued after our early start and long 
ride, it was an effort to keep from falling asleep, and 
noticing this the priest left We were both com- 
fortably asleep in comers when the wretched landlord 
appeared with armfuls of sheets and pillows at the 
order of the priest. He cruelly woke us up and 
proceeded to make beds. After that all thought 
of sleep was gone. Furthermore, in dirty and dusty 
riding-clothes one has not the heart to lie down on 
spotlessly clean sheets. 

Soon afterwards the horses were ready, and we 
cantered up to the monastery to take our leave. But 
leave-taking was no such easy matter. Our pockets 
were filled with dried fruits, and after we were already 
in the saddle the Abbot presented us with packets of 
incense which he hurriedly fetched from the church. 
Waving him and the other fathers a last farewell, we 
started on our long ride back to Kolasin. 

During our rambles in Kola§in the doctor took 
us to a peasant's house whom he knew very well. 
This acquaintance proved one of our most pleasant 
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recollections of the country. The head of the house 
was a fine-looking man, lean and active, and pos- 
sessed many decorations for past acts of bravery in 
the field. His son was in prison at the time for 
some political offence, but his daughter-in-law and two 
little babies, besides two or three unmarried daughters 
and sons, were living with him. The whole family 
outdid themselves in courtesy to us, and we were, 
as usual, considerably embarrassed by the behaviour 
of the women-folk. Though we went several times 
to the house, they would rarely seat themselves while 
we were present, and invariably kissed our hands in 
coming and going. 

The doctor played games of cards with our host, 
but the united efforts of P. and myself failed to 
discover any method or system in the game. The 
doctor tried to explain at first, but after five minutes 
we begged him to desist So we sat and looked 
on, drinking cups of black coffee and endeavour- 
ing to make friendly overtures to the babies, who 
openly showed that they considered us distinctly 
dangerous. 

The house itself was curious. The ceiling was low 
and the walls were of great thickness. The windows 
were so small that it was barely possible to squeeze 
one's head through the opening. The idea of the 
house is to obtain the maximum amount of warmth, 
for the cold of these mountainous r^ions is intense 
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in winter. In summer, however, these houses are 
delightfully cool. 

The evening before our departure from KolaSin we 
were invited to an open-air feast at the peasant's 
country house. 

The " country house " was, it is true, only a rough 
wooden shanty, but, as our meal was outside, it didn't 
matter. 

When we arrived, after an hour's walk, we found 
a table set out with a white cloth and three wooden 
chairs on a green slope overlooking the valley of 
KolaSin. It was a delightful spot Some little 
distance away the last few turns were being given 
to a lamb roasted whole on a spit over an open fire. 

The feast was soon served up. The entire lamb, 
on a great wooden platter, an enormous bowl of 
milk, eggs, sheeps* cheese, and unlimited spirits. 
The women-folk waited on us and kept our platters 
full. Other men with their wives joined us, not to 
partake of this Homeric feast, but to see us gorge 
ourselves. It may not be a nice expression, but we 
were literally forced to eat to an uncomfortable state 
of repletion. They took no denial, and even then 
the lamb was not nearly finished. These moun- 
taineers eat meat only on great festivals, and 
consume enough to last them for the next few 
months. They did not realise that we were content 
with sufficient to last us for the next few hours. 
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Our glasses, too, were kept replenished with the 
potent spirit of the land, and our respective healths 
were drunk, on the average, once every three minutes. 
When this began to pall they toasted each other, 
in which we had naturally to join, and these were 
followed by patriotic toasts. It was rather an up- 
roarious evening. 

About ten we took our leave, and our hosts drew 
their pocket cannons and started firing ; we naturally 
replied, and a deafening fusillade went on till every 
man had emptied his revolver. With singing ears 
we returned to our hotel to find the town alarmed, 
excited groups were congregated in the Market 
Square. Our feu-de-joie was speedily explained, and 
the men flocked into the inn. As a slight return 
for the fright we had given them, we paid for a few 
quarts of spirits. The Governor overlooked our law- 
breaking, for after dark firing is not allowed, and no 
doubt he envied us in his heart, for, poor man, he is 
in the clutches of the Band of Good Hope, much, 
we heard, to his disgust 

We left next day, and had a hearty send-off from 
the town, who turned out en masse to witness our 
departure. The local doctor was not present. We 
had found no favour in his eyes. 

Shortly after leaving the town we passed the 
Montenegrin Militia, hard at their weekly drill. No 
uniform is worn, every man coming in his everyday 
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clothes, bringing only his rifle. But they drill very 
well and the discipline is excellent A company was 
being dismissed as we came up, and a large number 
accompanied us for a long way. 

The ride was magnificent that afternoon. The 
way wound up and up, and our last glimpse of 
KolaSin showed us the little town far away below us. 

The usual Monten^rin trick was again played 
successfully on us, the "only two hours' ride" de- 
veloping into a journey of six hours. But to-day we 
did not murmur ; it is only at the end of a long and 
trying day that this style of humour is out of place. 

For two hours our path threaded its way through 
dense beech forests. At one spot P. and I had ridden 
on so far in advance of the others that we dismounted 
and waited for them to come up. In the interval 
I was assailed by a man with a bandaged head. 
Doctors always wear European clothes in Montenegro, 
and without further inquiry, this man proceeded to sit 
down before me and remove his bandages, disclosing 
ultimately a ghastly eye. 

"What must I do for it, Gospodin Doctor?" he 
asked at length, for beyond the usual greeting he had 
not spoken. One glance was sufiicient, and P. got 
up and left us. 

" Take it away ! " I said, with averted face. " I am 
not a doctor, and never shall be." 

I felt him looking at me with his uninjured eye. 
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These simple peasants are always under the impres- 
sion that our modern education comprises that of 
medicine. 

" But, Gospodin, it has been h'ke this for weeks," 
he went on, " and is very painful." 

"There is a doctor at KolaSin. Go to him. He 
will be pleased." 

Evidently much hurt at my indifference, he slowly 
replaced his bandages and departed. Then our party 
caught us up, and we continued our way. 

Later on we emerged from the woods, and, still 
climbing, we rode for the remaining distance on 
magnificent grassy slopes far above the forest belt. 
Several snow-patches still lay unmelted in the shady 
hollows, and often far below us. From this ridge we 
obtained our first good view of the lofty Kom, the 
second highest mountain in Montenegro, and our 
ultimate destination. 

These great downs, across which we rode, had been 
only thrown open to the public, so to say, a few days 
ago, and were full of flocks of sheep and goats and 
lai^e herds of cattle, grazing to their hearts' content 
after their long winter's imprisonment in the villages 
below. The Government fix the date when the 
shepherds may migrate into the mountain pasturages 
and when they must leave again for the lowlands. 

We overtook or met several parties of Montenegrins, 
and even Turks, for the border is not far distant, 
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travelling from place to place. We were viewed with 
obvious interest, and invariably greeted with respect, 
though there is nothing of subservience in a Monte- 
negrin's salute. He feels himself in no way your 
inferior as a man until you have proved your 
superiority in shooting or physical strength. 

In this part of the country Dr. S. always told the 
peasants that we were engineers, as a road is being 
contemplated. 

About seven p.m. we branched off from the main 
path, and descended on foot a steep path into a 
thickly wooded valley. In a clearing of the trees 
stood a collection of wooden huts, a summer village 
of shepherds, called Raskrsnica. 

It was our halting-place, and as our visit had been 
notified, we were received by a schoolmaster and 
taken to his hut, which was placed at our disposal 

No schools are held during the summer months, 
and the teachers often turn shepherds, as in this case, 
and migrate with their flocks to the mountains. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A typical mountain hut — Costume of the north-eastern borderers — 
Supper and a song — We go out hunting, and cause excitement — 
The Feast of Honour — We ride to Andrijevica — Andrijevica and 
our inn — The Voivoda — We go to church — Turkish visitors — 
Alarums. 

IT was nearly dark by the time that we were 
unloaded and had got our traps into our hut 
As half our time was spent in similar constructions 
during our mountain tour, it may be as well to 
describe them now. 

They are usually built entirely of wood, rough, 
irregularly hewn planks, and no attempt is made 
to make them air-tight; often great crevices gape, 
through which a hand can be put The roof is 
generally fairly water-tight. A man can stand up- 
right in the middle, but the roof slopes steeply down 
to the sides. The word "can" is used advisedly, 
1./. if one is able to breathe the densely smoky 
atmosphere at the top. Chimneys or outlets in the 
roof to permit the smoke to escape are unknown, 
and when cooking is going on, or at night when 
a roaring fire is kept burning, the appearance of 
the hut from outside gives a stranger the impression 
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that it is on fire, and that the flames must burst out 
at any moment. It leaks smoke at every crevice. 

Inside is an open space reserved for the wood 
fire, and a primitive arrangement, often a chain 
suspended from the roof, for hanging the cooking 
pot A few blocks of wood serve as easy-chairs, 
beds there are none, an armful of rushes or grass, 
which is usually damp, serving their purpose. On 
entering, the new-comer will first cough violently, 
then choke, and finally make a hurried exit to the 
fresh air. Summoning courage and with a fresh 
supply of oxygen, he dashes into the hut again, 
and throws himself on his heap of rushes. As the 
smoke rises, the atmosphere on the ground is less 
dense, but the penetrating smell of the burning wood 
is sufficiently strong to make his eyes pour with 
water. These are first impressions ; later on, he can 
even sit up, and after a few days will be able to walk 
comparatively slowly in and out of the hut 

Usually at the back is a small partition, behind 
which a rough shelf can be found, laden with the 
da/s milking and cheese. The whole family sleep 
in the hut, no division separating the men from 
the women. But the Montenegrin peasant sleeps 
in his clothes, so privacy is considered unnecessary. 

Dr. S. was here officially to inspect the flocks, and 
Had an appointment with the district captain. He 
was not there, and shortly after our arrival a man 
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turned up, delivering a message from the captain, 
somewhat in the following fashion. 

"Sir, it is my privil^e to be the bearer of the 
captain's message. The captain would have you 
know that he will do himself the honour to meet 
you here to-morrow in the early morning." 

The man stood smartly at the attention and 
saluted at the conclusion. 

It is extraordinary the grandiloquent language 
which even the most humble peasant will use, and 
he speaks with the polished ease of a gentleman. 

The baggy blue breeches and red jackets are not 
worn in these regions, and are replaced by white 
woollen tight-fitting trousers and jackets, bordered 
with black braid. In fact, the dress strongly resembles 
that worn by the Albanians, except that the black 
braid is narrower and less elaborate, and the national 
cap of Montenegro is carried instead of the white 
head-cloth or fez. The costume is national, and has 
not been altered to that of the Monten^rin proper, 
because it is considered warmer. The first time that 
Prince Nicolas visited his new subjects a man said 
to him in that characteristically familiar way in which 
the Prince's subjects are wont to address him : — 

" Gospodar " (" Lord/' and the universal form of 
address for the reigning Prince), **wilt thou not 
exchange thy blue breeches for our white trousers. 
They would suit thee better." 

N 
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The answer of the Prince is not recorded. 

Stephan called us into our shanty when the 
evening meal was ready. Our host wished to 
slaughter a lamb, but we deferred that till the 
morrow, and we ate what we had brought with us. 
It was, barring the smoke, a delightful experience, 
and its charm never diminished. That hour spent 
before turning in, after supper, when the tobacco 
tins circulate, and the shepherds crowd in from the 
neighbouring huts, made an impression which it will 
not be easy to forget 

The fire, with its dancing flames and uneven light, 
shows up the ring of men squatting round it Every- 
thing beyond is shrouded in impenetrable gloom, 
throwing out the wild picturesque figures, with their 
bronzed and honest faces, in bold relief. The ruddy 
glare rounds off" all hard corners and softens every 
inharmonious line, flashing fitfully here and there on 
a steel revolver barrel. The musical voices rise and 
fall, and outside the stars are shining. All is peace 
and calm. 

That first evening a young shepherd, strikingly 
handsome, with clean-cut features, went outside and 
sang a wild Albanian song in our honour, his weird 
chanting echoing in the mountains. Then came a 
crackling of pistol-shots from the near distance, a 
novel way of applause. With very happy feelings we 
rolled ourselves in our great coats and went to sleep. 
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Next morning we rose at five, and had a delightful 
wash in a stream of icy-cold water. As usual, our 
ablutions caused much amusement The moun- 
taineer contents himself with a ladle of water poured 
into his hands. Very shortly afterwards the captain 
arrived. He insisted on going out shooting with us, 
as well as the schoolmaster. We plunged into the 
forest and were soon deep in the excitement of 
stalking. 

P. was with the captain, and the schoolmaster and 
myself soon lost them. Later on, I too lost my 
companion, and it being near our advertised time 
for dining, I made my way back, which presented 
very little difficulty. On coming in view of the 
clearing I was received with shouts. Not being 
gifted with the Monten^^n skill at hearing and 
talking at great distances I walked on, and was 
ultimately able to distinguish the question as to 
where I had left P. I answered that I had not seen 
him for hours, and passed on to our hut 

The excitement seemed to wax, and Dr. S. speedily 
enlightened me as to the cause. Both the captain 
and the schoolmaster had returned, i>. they had stood 
and talked from a hill about a mile away, saying that 
P. was lost 

"Well," I said, "P. knows at what time we eat, 
and I have never known him to be late for a meal 
yet And it is in an hour's time." 
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" But the woods are dangerous. There are bears. 
The Albanian frontier is not far away. He can lose 
himself for hours/' were among the remarks that I 
could hear. 

'' Considering that he has a magazine carbine and 
a revolver, I don't think that we need be afraid. It 
is easy enough to find one's way back, and P. will 
have the sense to watch the sun. He has been out 
alone before in his life/' I remarked, feeling rather 
irritated. 

Then an old lady began abusing me for having 
deserted him, " and he so young, a mere child," etc., 
until I fairly lost my temper. 

** You must not take it amiss," explained the doctor, 
who knew me. " It is only their love for you." 

" Thanks," said I. " But that is enough. If that 
old lady doesn't stop expressing her love for me 

shortly Look here, doctor," I continued, 

waxing wrath, "you stop her. You understand 
the more talkative sex better than I do. I'll stop 
the men/' 

About ten minutes before dinner P. turned up, 
serenely unconscious of the trouble, telling us how 
he had found a delightful shepherd, who had carried 
him off to his shanty and feasted him on bread and 
milk, but that he was still ravenously hung^ry. The 
incident did not close here either. When P. heard of 
the anxiety caused by his absence he took it as a 
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personal insult to himself, and began abusing every- 
one in his turn. But all the same, the people remained 
obdurate, and we were never left alone, though they 
let us ramble whither we wished. 

Our dinner that day was a kind of feast of honour 
to the captain. The lamb was served, as usual, 
whole. Half a dozen men joined us besides our 
party. The doctor, P., and I had knives and forks 
and a plate apiece. 

" Help yourself to all you want at the beginning," 
said the doctor kindly. ''Take as much as you think 
you can possibly stow away." 

We were glad afterwards that we had followed the 
doctor's advice, for when we had finished helping 
ourselves the men fell upon that lamb and rent it 
limb from limb with their horny hands. Monte- 
negrins have not pretty table manners. Forks are 
superfluous, a hunting-knife will do for the bread, 
and spoons are only used for fluids, when they dip 
in the common bowL 

That evening we went out shooting in another 
direction, and were amply rewarded for an exceeding 
tiring climb, although deer were not abundant In 
fact, the moment that the shepherds take possession 
of the mountains, game nearly always disappears, 
returning with the peace and solitariness of the 
autumn. 

On the following day we left Raskrsnica at an 
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early hour en route for Andrijevica, which lies at a 
considerably lower altitude than KolaSin. Conse- 
quently we had a lot of downhill work. We had 
another magnificent view of the Kom on our way, 
but otherwise our ride of about six hours was 
uneventful. Andrijevica is first seen from a great 
height, and really looks quite close. 

" Half an hour," said our guides, " will see us in 
the town." 

The descent was of a breakneck description, 
and had to be done on foot The heat was tre- 
mendous, and, the way proving to be an hour and 
a half, our tempers suffered. It was about noon 
when we rode into the little town or village, for it 
is nothing more, though the capital of the Vasovid 
district, Montenegro's most eastern and conse- 
quently most dangerous possession. It borders on 
Gusinje, the wildest and fiercest of Albania's clans. 

The office of the Governor, or Voivoda, to give 
him his proper Montenegrin title, corresponding to 
our word Duke, is therefore no sinecure. His 
position calls for more diplomacy and acumen than 
any other in the country. A false move, a thought- 
less action or word could plunge the tribes of 
Northern Albania and Montenegro in a fierce war- 
fare. But a few weeks after our departure, war 
very nearly did break out at Mokra, over a dispute 
as to the rights of a small grazing - ground, and 
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was only averted at the last moment Then 
Andrijevica was full of troops, for 25,000 Albanians 
stood fully armed on the border, and a pistol-shot 
would have started an invasion of Montenegro. 

The little township is prettily situated on a slight 
eminence at the junction of the Lim and the 
Perusica, the former a tributary of the Danube. It 
has a population of five hundred clad in the white 
Albanian dress, and is celebrated, rightly or wrongly, 
for the beauty of its women. Certainly our landlady 
was a pretty enough looking woman of most refined 
manners. The men are very fine-looking fellows. 
The country all round is magnificent. 

Our inn was also the town bakery, and we had 
a nice large bedroom well stocked with flies, and 
real beds, though in daytime it was the dining and 
drawing-room combined. 

Really many of the inns we visited in Montenegro 
could be aptly described by the song sung in 
London a few years ago of a coster describing his 
home. He informed the audience that if they 
wanted to see his library, his kitchen, or his best 
spare bedroom, " You just stops where you is." In 
slightly more grammatical language, it could be 
well applied to these hostels. 

Towards evening we were taken and presented 
to Voivoda Lakic Voivodic, who was sitting in semi- 
state before the house of a rival drinking-place. 
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He had a remarkably strong face, and was of 
powerful build. Speedily we were introduced to his 
adjutant, the town captain, and other officials, and 
a great circle was formed of which we were the 
centre of attraction. Our arms were brought out 
and examined with great glee and appreciation ; 
also our field-glasses came in for their usual share 
of. admiration, and our clothes were likewise care- 
fully overhauled. 

When we laughingly said that we hoped for some 
sport with the Albanians and perhaps to shoot a 
few, our popularity was complete; our backs were 
clapped, and a great scene of joy and enthusiasm 
took place. Such remarks are liable to be taken 
rather literally in this region. 

We gave the Voivoda and his adjutant a dinner 
one evening, the best that we could manage, though 
it certainly was not the kind of feast to which one 
would ordinarily invite a Duke. 

Being five of us, our table was not big enough, 
so we joined on a second smaller and lower table 
at which the doctor and P. sat P. put a salt-cellar 
between the upper table and the lower, saying that 
as they now sat " below the salt," they could behave 
as they liked. It was a most uproarious meal, and 
later on the Voivoda retired to a bed which was 
just behind him to laugh himself out 

On Sunday we went to church — at least we went 
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to the church and met the Voivoda outside. It was 
a very hot day and the little edifice was crowded. 
We had a suspicion that the worthy Voivoda came 
late on purpose. He just glanced at the crowd 
which had overflowed into the open space before 
the door, and to the relief of his staff proposed a 
quiet cup of coffee instead. Under the shade of the 
trees, discreetly apart from the merrymakers who 
were celebrating the Mass of a departed comrade, we 
sat in the customary ring and were served with coffee. 
It was a pleasant hour, and as the Voivoda, who 
was a bit of a wit, if somewhat irreverent, said, 
"This is better than inside." 

The church was about a quarter of a mile from 
the town and lay almost hid in a beautiful wood. 
The bells, as is often the case, were hung about a 
hundred yards away from the church on a wood 
scaffolding, and on the green grass sat many groups 
of Montenegrins. 

The occasion was a feast. Mass was being said 
for the soul of a man who had recently died, and 
it is the custom for the dead man's relations to give 
a feast to all comers. Large dishes of roast lamb 
were being handed round to the men who sat in 
circles, the women eating apart, and much spirit 
was drunk. About six priests were also present, 
feasting. 

We had altogether a very merry stay in Andri- 
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jevica, and the men of Vasovic are sturdy, honest, 
fearless, and excellent companions. 

Once, as I was admiring an old pistol worn by a 
man who was visiting us — for men were continually 
dropping in on us at any hour, in a most uncere- 
monious fashion — he promptly took it off and gave 
it to me. It had been carried thirty years by a 
priest, he told me, before it came into his possession, 
and had killed at least twenty men. Afterwards I 
gave him a present of six florins. 

There are no police in Andrijevica, but the popula- 
tion take their turn to patrol the town at night with 
rifles. This is not to keep order amongst themselves, 
but as a guard against an eventual raid of Albanians. 
Crime is unknown in this mountain town. 

One afternoon we were startled to see half a dozen 
Turkish officers ride into the town, accompanied by 
an escort of Turkish soldiers, all fully armed. They 
were proceeding to Gusinje, where fighting had been 
taking place and many men had been killed. It is 
very curious to observe the way that the Turkish 
and Monten^^in authorities visit each other, for the 
intricate formation of the border often necessitates 
the traversing of a small portion of the other's 
country. Owing to the danger, everyone goes fully 
armed. The greatest possible harmony reigns between 
the Turks and Montenegrins, as the formidable array 
of Turkish decorations which adorn the breasts of 
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all Montenegrin border officials will testify. The 
Albanian is the only cause of trouble, and it is chiefly 
against him that the Albanian borders are garrisoned 
by Turkish troops. 

In the above-mentioned border dispute, the Turks 
sent down a formidable army to assist the Monte- 
negrins and prevent an incursion into a friendly 
state. Truly things have changed very much, for 
it was not so very many years ago that Albania held 
aloof when Turk and Montenegrin were fighting. 
Their sympathies, if for either side, were with the 
Montenegrins, and now the hated Turk throws 
himself into the balance for Monten^ro. 

No 'man goes any distance unarmed. A rifle is 
part and parcel of his being. So it is that visiting 
Albanians carry theirs too, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see eight or ten Gusinje men, conspicuous 
by their white head-cloths, rifles slung over their 
shoulders, and a girdle of cartridges, come into 
Andrijevica to market, or perhaps even to consult 
the Voivoda on a question of blood-guilt. 

No one knows in these parts when an alarm will 
be given, either by trumpet-call or rapid magazine 
firing, and each man must be ever prepared to hurry 
to the appointed rendezvous at a moment's notice. 
If he be guarding his flock, eating at home, or carry- 
ing produce to the market, it is the same; his rifle 
must be ready to his hand and everything left stand* 
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ii^ to answer the call to arms. Life is very real on 
these turbulent borders, and a chance dispute may 
assemble a bigade of Montenegrins and a horde of 
Albanians, each ready to attack the other on the 
spot The shepherd private knows where to find 
his section commander, the latter, on completion of 
his section, meets his company officer, companies 
assemble, battalions form, and the brigade is ready 
within an hour or two. 

Such is the state of affairs to-day along the whole 
Albanian frontier, but nowhere to such a degree as 
in the provinces bordering on Gusinje. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Voivoda's invitation — Concerning an episode on our ride to Velika 
— The fugitive from a blood-feud and his story — We arrive at Velika 
— ^The men of Velika — The m^u — Border jurisdiction— A shooting- 
match — The Kom — Pleasant evenings — A young philosopher — 
Sunset. 

ONE evening the Voivoda invited us to ride with 
him on an official visit to Velika, an ofler 
which we eagerly accepted. 

Velika is a narrow strip of Montenegrin territory 
lying practically in Albania, or rather Gusinje, for the 
men of Gusinje owe and give no allegiance. Velika 
is not cut off from Montenegro, but the mountain 
connecting it with, so to speak, the mainland is steep 
and almost inaccessible, besides entailing a long and 
weary detour of many hours. Therefore our path 
to-day would lead us across an intervening strip of 
Gusinje territory. 

Next morning at an early hour saw us in our 
saddles, the Voivoda having first ascertained that 
our arms were in good order. ** Not that there is any 
danger," he said. '' But we never know if anything 
may happen, and it is well just to be prepared." 

Besides the Voivoda, we were accompanied by his 
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adjutant, a lieutenant in the standing army, who had 
studied in Italy, and an escort of about six men, 
armed with modern magazine rifles. Later on, this 
escort was materially increased. 

About three hours' ride up the magnificent valley 
of the Lim brought us to a khan, and here we found 
another half-dozen men awaiting us, and another 
officer. These preparations seemed rather formid- 
able for a journey of about an hour through a 
friendly country, but we knew already the uncer- 
tainty of the Albanian temper, and did not wonder. 

As we led our horses across a rickety wooden 
bridge, the Voivoda called to us and said we were 
now about to enter Albania, and spoke of the tem- 
porary armed alliance between England and Monte- 
negro, which remark seemed to please him greatly. 
A great cairn of stones marked the border, and the 
adjutant reined in his horse, for we were going to 
ride in single file, to tell us that it would be better to 
unsling our carbines. " It looked better," he said. 
Many Albanians could be seen working peacefully in 
their fields, and huts dotted the mountain-sides. It 
was a scene of agricultural peace, enhanced by 
magnificent scenery. 

Suddenly, at some distance, two rifle-shots were 
distinctly heard, and the calm of the picture was as 
rudely and suddenly disturbed as if an earthquake 
had happened The peaceful peasants stooped, 
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throwing away the spade, and in exchange each 
had a Martini rifle in his hand, which he rapidly 
loaded from the bandolier of cartridges round his 
waist. Men rushed out of the slumbering cottages, 
and a great shouting commenced. 

•* It is nothing," said the adjutant. " They become 
excited like this very often." 

But I noticed our escort closing in, and every 
man's face wore a look of great interest. Still we 
rode on, just as if nothing unusual were happening. 

To our left the hill ascended to a great height, and 
about one-third of the way up a belt of trees com- 
menced, stretching to the top. Towards this wood 
ran hundreds of Albanians, and disappeared from 
view. I confess that I had a most uncomfortable 
feeling that I was being covered by many unseen 
rifles. We should have stood a poor chance had they 
begun firing at us, for there was practically no cover 
near. 

But our pace, that of a smart walk, neither 
increased nor decreased, and it ill became me to 
show my innermost feelings to these fearless moun- 
taineers who so evidently considered this sudden 
excitement a most everyday occurrence. 

The noise of the shouting, however, continued, and 
was answered by men in all directions. It was a 
regular pandemonium of yelling fiends, for the 
Albanians are not beautiful to look upon. 
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Suddenly a man appeared from some bushes close 
to our little party and headed straight for us, running 
like a deer. 

He had barely reached us and seized my stirrup 
leather, on which he hung, panting heavily, when 
from the woods emerged a pursuing crowd, brandish- 
ing their rifles as they ran. Within a few minutes 
we were surrounded by about a hundred and fifty 
Albanians, whose gestures were not to be misunder- 
stood. 

They wanted to kill the man at my stirrup, who 
looked beseechingly up to me for protection. Why 
he selected me I have no idea, and I did not relish 
the compliment at all Our escort formed a meagre 
ring around us, and we were forced to halt. 

" Are they going to shoot ? " I asked the adjutant, 
who was next to me, in excusable excitement, 
" because if so, I would like to dismount." 

It was not a pleasant feeling, perched up on a 
horse within fifty yards of reputed good marksmen. 

"Oh no," answered the officer, "they only want 
the man, not you." 

" Still, you are not going to hand back the man, 
are you?" I asked in Italian. 

" We must hear what the Voivoda says," said the 
adjutant, shrugging his shoulders. 

I looked at the man, while an excited conversation 
was carried on by our party and the Albanians, 
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and found him a pleasant-looking young man ; his 
breath was coming in great gasps from his heaving 
breast, but otherwise he showed no traces of excite- 
ment. 

" Save me," he said in broken Serb. " They fired 
at me as I was working in my field. I am blood- 
guilty." 

All this time his pursuers were evidently debating 
if our lives must be sacrificed as well, for to shoot 
the man meant killing some of us at any rate. 

At this juncture several Albanians came to us and 
ranged themselves on our side, and amidst still 
greater excitement we began again moving forward. 

"It is all right," laughed the adjutant, who 
throughout preserved the same air of utter in- 
difference. "They daren't shoot, the cowards, and 
we shall take him to Velika with us, and then decide 
what to do with him." 

" You don't seem to mind this sort of thing much," 
I said, "but for a beginner like myself it appears 
rather nervous work." 

" Oh no," he answered. " I live here, and have 
been in many border fights. They always make 
a noise like that, and they very seldom shoot at 
big people." 

" But if they do ? " I queried. 

" Oh, well, we must all die once," he laughed. 

In another half-hour we passed the second land- 
o 
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mark, and were informed we were again in Monte- 
negrin territory. Our friendly Albanians left us, and 
rifles were more carelessly carried. 

''What hast thou done?" I asked the fugitive at 
my stirrup. *' Tell me thy story." 

^ I am a doomed man ; my days are numbered," 
he said, smiling, and rolling a cigarette. " But life 
is sweet, and I wish to live a little longer." 

Strange, this man who was at death's door barely 
an hour ago, was smiling and smoking happily as 
he walked by my side. He had a most fascinating 
smile and laughing eyes, and now that the immediate 
danger was over he had forgotten it. 

''Some months ago in my vills^e, many hours 
from here, a woman fell in love with me," he said. 
"She was beautiful and I loved her too, but not 
so much as she loved me, for I feared her. She 
hated her husband, who beat her. One evening she 
came to me when her husband was away and told 
me that she loved me and that we would fly 
together. ' I love thee as I hate my husband, 
and see, if thou wilt not do this, I will break my 
spinning-wheel before thee.' And I trembled, for 
now I knew that my life was doomed. For should 
I not take her, she must kill me as sure as there 
is a God in heaven, and if I fled with her, her 
husband and his relations would surely track me 
down. And she was very beautiful, and we must 
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all die. So we fled here that same night What 
could I do ? " he asked, smiling again. 

" But why stay here ? " I asked. 

"Because," he answered, "my brothers live here 
and I must stay here till I die. If I am not to be 
found, then my brothers must die for me. It vrill 
not last long, for there are many bags of money on 
my head. My enemy is a rich man. 

"But," he went on, "wilt thou ask the Voivoda, 
who is a good man, to give me a magazine rifle and 
some cartridges ? See my rifle, it is old, and I have 
but five cartridges left For thee he will do it, and 
so I can die fighting a good fight, and perhaps can 
kill two or three of my enemies first. To-day I have 
wounded one." 

"I will ask the Voivoda," I replied, "though I 
doubt if I have any influence with him. Ask him 
thyself." 

I did ask the Voivoda, but he said the thing was 
impossible. He had no rifles to give away. But our 
fugitive continued his request at intervals for the rest 
of the time that he was with us. 

At Velika, a collection of half a dozen houses, 
very charmingly situated in a valley, we halted and 
rested for many hours while the Voivoda transacted 
business and received reports from a very young 
officer who held this dangerous command. We 
commented on his youth, and were told that his 
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father, recently dead, had held the position, and that 
he had inherited it " Besides," continued our in- 
formant, " he is quite up to his work." 

As we dismounted, our escort unloaded their 
rifles, the snapping of locks and breeches bringing 
the excitement of the last hour or two vividly back 
to our memory. 

The men of Velika were fierce-looking and of 
great stature. Rifle, handjar, and revolver were 
carried by all. Our escort were equally fine men, 
that fearless look so characteristic of the Monte- 
n^rin race, being accentuated here. Yet the faces 
are pleasing, honest, and good-tempered. There 
is to be found in the world no more splendid 
specimens of fighting humanity than the Monte- 
negrin borderer. Brave, reckless to a fault, with 
absolutely no fear of death, inured to every hardship, 
and able to live and thrive on the barest fare, 
they are typical of the old Viking, chivalrous and 
courteous, with the purest blood of the Balkans 
flowing in their veins. 

Our meal was sumptuous. Fish shot in the river 
by one of our escort on the way, a bowl of ground 
maize cooked in oil, raw ham, eggs, bread, cheese 
and onions, the whole washed down in draughts 
of fiery spirits. Not a feast, I grant you, in an 
epicurean sense, but highly acceptable in Monte- 
n^^o. We were waited upon by two women, who 
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were always most careful to leave the room back- 
wards. Our meal was very jolly, and at its con- 
clusion we took corners in the room and slept 
About three p.m. we started again for home, taking 
the fugitive with us. 

He had decided to return to his farm, but as we 
neared the Gusinje strip of land where he lived 
the extreme nervous tension of the morning 
returned to him. Poor devil, it would be difficult 
to forget the sharp sighs which burst from him, 
when his control over himself left him for a moment, 
but it was with a smile and a cigarette between his 
lips that he left us, bounding over the ground like 
a deer. 

In all probability he is dead by now. 

In Gusinje we made a lengthy halt, while the 
Voivoda settled several boundary disputes between 
the inhabitants, our escort taking up commanding 
positions all round us and keeping a very sharp 
look-out 

It would seem that the Voivoda has right of 
jurisdiction in this strip of land, though how we were 
unable to elicit. At any rate Albanians came and 
stated their cases, bringing witnesses, and amongst 
great noise the Voivoda gave his judgments, which 
seemed to be final. 

On re-entering Montenegro we dismounted on 
the bank of the River Lim ; the Voivoda pointed 
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out a stone on the opposite side about three hundred 
yards distance, and taking a rifle he fired at it 
In a few seconds we were all shooting at it in 
turn, the Voivoda acting as umpire with the aid 
of my field-glasses. It seemed a risky thing to do 
in a country so easily alarmed, but no rapid firing 
was allowed. 

The shooting was moderately good. 

As the last shot had been fired, and some of us 
already mounted, a corporal from Andrijevica came 
up at a trot, bringing a telegram for the adjutant 
It contained the notification of his promotion to a 
captain. 

This led to a salvo of revolver-shots and cheers, 
and we proceeded on our way. 

At the first khan (Morina) we stopped for coffee, 
and found two or three hundred men assembled 
under the command of the district captain. Had 
anything happened to us, revenge would have come 
very quickly. Here our additional escort left us, 
and our long ride home was commenced, which 
ended in the dark. 

It was a nasty ride, for both P. and Stephan's 
horses came down repeatedly, and the path was 
constantly about two hundred feet above the Lim< 
It requires care in the daytime, but in the uncertair 
light of evening it was distinctly dangerous. Bott 
horses were done up, and Stephan lost his temper 
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and we saw him in his true colours, as he kicked 
and beat his unlucky animal. It was not till I took 
very energetic measures that he would stop, which 
amused the Vbivoda immensely. 

P.'s horse was ill — in fact, it was his last journey. 
A few days afterwards he died from inflammation of 
the lungs, contracted at Velika that day. 

We went for a few days' shooting on the Vaso- 
jevi(5ki Kom, and were handed over by the Voivoda 
to one called Vaso, a rich peasant of the district 
He swore to be answerable for our safety, with his 
head and all that was his, and we lived with him for 
many days on the side of the mighty mountain. 

The shooting was not good, however ; it was not 
the season, but otherwise our stay was very pleasant. 
The grassy plateau was about five thousand feet 
high and bitterly cold at night ; below us, on either 
side, stretched great beech forests, and the Kom rose 
abruptly before us. 

Our hut was large and roomy, but draughty to an 
extreme. At night the icy wind whistled through 
its crevices, and we had to bury our heads in blankets. 
The whole family shared it with us, and in one comer 
stood an unweaned calf, too tender to brave the cold 
of the outside. 

Those evenings which we spent round the fire are 
impossible to describe adequately. Tired from a 
long day's tramping and sliding through the forests, 
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often wet to the skin from heavy showers, the peace 
and warmth of that camp fire were delightful. 

The shepherds came from far and near, and asked 
us many questions : if we carried an apparatus for 
making banknotes (this is not meant as an insult, 
but a common belief that Europeans can fabricate 
their paper-money at will — a belief of which we had 
sadly to disillusionise them) ; if our glasses could 
show us Belgrade, and so on — questions sometimes 
so difficult to answer that we had to give them up. 
Then they would talk of themselves ; the older men 
would tell of past deeds, of fighting and bloodshed, 
and the fitful glow of the fire would light up their 
animated faces and picturesque costumes. 

Great simple children they were, unknown in the 
art of lying, and yet they repeat stories of bygone 
battles and slaughter, which they have heard and 
believed, as gospel truth. Like Esau, with the smell 
of the field upon them, they love to listen, too, to 
stories of unknown lands, where the houses are even 
larger and finer than those of Cetinje or Podgorica, 
which towns many even have not seen ; but too 
much of the outside world one cannot tell them, for 
then they look hurt at being deemed so childish. 
They are curious, too, as are all children, and love 
to examine the clothes which we strange foreign 
creatures wear. There they sit on the hard earthen 
floor, as happy and contented as princes, nay, more 
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so, for they have no cares to trouble them. They 
proffer us their tobacco tins, accepting ours in return, 
touching their caps as they do so ; then the cigarette, 
deftly rolled, is lit by a glowing ember, which they 
rake from the fire, and the now burning cigarette is 
handed to us to light from. Again we all touch our 
caps, for it is rigid etiquette, in accepting a light, to 
acknowledge the courtesy by a half military salute. 
In the comer the calf will moan, and we, now half 
asleep, will stretch out our weary limbs, draw our 
coats and blankets over us, and to the murmur of the 
now subdued conversation, find forgetfulness in sweet 
sleep. 

I remember a conversation with a boy of about 
fifteen, who was out shooting with me, and acting as 
my guide and beater. 

It was nearing sunset, and we sat and rested on a 
ridge which overlooked both sides of the valleys. 

He asked me so many questions that I asked him 
if he had never even been to Podgorica. 

" No," he said, « I shall never go." 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Because I am content here. If I went to that 
great town, I should be ashamed of my ragged clothes. 
I should want to buy the beautiful things which they 
tell me are to be bought in the shops, and not having 
money I should be sad. No ; it is better never to 
have seen such magnificence." 
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'* But," I argued, '' if thou goest to Podgorica, thou 
wouldst find work. Even I could get thee employ- 
ment.' 

*' No," he repeated ; " my home is in the mountaina 
In time I would have to return here, and I should 
be miserable with the remembrance of those happy 
days.** 

This boy had been taught at the school, and he told 
me the capitals of the great countries, which were 
nothing more than empty names to him. He knew, 
also, a few words of German, about two phrases, 
though how he picked them up was hard to make 
out 

He liked to ask me questions about England, 
Montenegro's friend in past times of trouble, and 
seemed surprised to hear that I had seen snow before 
I came to his land. 

His father said that the boy was stupid and a 
dreamer, but I thought differently of him. 

P. joined me, and together we watched the sunset 
On our left towered the Kom, and running in an 
unbroken chain circled a mountain range, ending in 
the setting sun. Low down an angry bank of clouds 
hung over the distant peaks, and into this mass of 
black and grey the sun, in all its glory of yellow and 
gold, sank slowly. The hills between us seemed wild 
and mysterious. Away to our left, in gloomy con- 
fusion, the Albanian Alps reared their heads, lit here 
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and there with a red gleam of sunlight At our feet, 
shrouded in impenetrable blackness, lay two steep 
ravines. The sun sank, leaving a weird eerie feeling 
behind, and we found ourselves strangely cold. 

We spent many days with Vaso, shooting with 
indifferent results, but revelling in the glories of 
nature. 



CHAPTER XV 

We leave Andrijevica — Our additional escort — The arrival at our 
camping-place — In an enemy's country — The story of one Gjolic — 
Our slumbers are disturbed — Sunrise on the Alps — We disappoint 
our escort — ** Albanian or Montenegrin ? " — A reconnaissance — ^The 
Forest of Vu^ipotok — The forbidden land — A narrow escape — We 
arrive at Rikavac — Rain damps our ardour — Nocturnal visitors. 

WE left Andrijevica finally one morning about 
eight a.m. for our many days* ride along the 
Albanian frontier to Podgorica. Everyone turned out 
to bid us farewell, from the Voivoda, who expressed 
his regret that we had seen no one shot, downwards. 
The Voivoda's son and a small party accompanied 
us to the outskirts of the town, where a quaint notice- 
board bears the inscription that, on pain of a fine, 
shooting is forbidden within the prescribed limits. 

Here, after much hand-shaking and promises to 
come again, we mounted, and drawing our revolvers, 
replied right merrily to the farewell volleys of our 
friends. It is a pleasant custom that — shooting at 
parting. 

We rode for two or three hours along the Perusica 

valley till we came to a small and scattered village, 

Konjuhe, where we dismounted for a rest It was 

the birthplace of the Voivoda, and his brother still 
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lived there. He was immediately sent for. When 
he heard of our proposed tour, he insisted on our 
taking an additional escort (besides Dr. S., and Stephan 
our servant, we had engaged another man, named 
Milan, in Andrijevica) of at least two men, as the 
country was just now in a very dangerous condition. 
The necessary guard was soon found, and after a 
long halt owing to a heavy shower, we were able to 
proceed on our way, first carefully loading our rifles 
and overhauling our revolvers. Our two men were 
quite celebrated for a famous raid into Gusinje, in 
which they had played an active part a short time 
ago. They had killed several Albanians, and captured 
two hundred sheep. As the Albanians would shoot 
them at sight, they seemed hardly fitted to act as an 
escort ; but then every man from that part is engaged, 
more or less, in a blood feud across the border. 

We commenced climbing almost directly, and the 
ascent lasted for the rest of the day. The scenery 
was grand. On our right the majestic Kom, still 
covered with snow ; falling away precipitously to the 
left was the deep ravine of Terpetlis, through which a 
mountain torrent dashed ; and rising high on the 
other side, and forming the boundary between Monte- 
negro and Albania, was a magnificent rocky ridge. 
We dismounted at one point to breathe our horses, 
and made our midday meal off wild strawberries. 

Further on we passed from the Vasovic into the 
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Kud These two, the most warlike clans of Monte- 
negrOy were formerly under Turkish rule, and bitter 
foes. But when war broke out, they foi^t their old 
enmity and joined hand-in-hand with Montenqrro 
to drive out the still more hated Turk. Since then 
they have lived tc^ether in peace and harmony. 

On nearing our camping-ground for the night, our 
two guards ran on to draw the fire from any con- 
cealed Albanians, while we followed more leisurely. 
The scenery was wild in the extreme, though differ- 
ing very slightly from that which we had experienced 
during the last few weeks. Great woods stretched 
half-way down the mountain to the torrent, and up 
again on the further side. Immense boulders, with 
an occasional tree growing out of a crevice, and every 
here and there clumps of firs, every yard affording 
excellent cover for a hidden enemy. 

Our destination was Carina, a collection of stone 
huts on an open green slope, which reaches up to the 
rocky sides of the Kom. It is the highest point 
inhabited in Montenegro by the shepherds in the 
summer, and lies over five thousand feet above the 
sea-level. During this period of the annual migra- 
tion to the hills, the district is comparatively safe. 
The Albanians do not attack large parties, but rather 
stragglers, as larger numbers have an unpleasant 
habit of organising themselves into avenging bands 
to repay the visit with interest 
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Not a soul was to be seen anjrwhere, not a living 
being of any description. In a shower of pelting 
rain we took possession of the lai^est hut It is 
decidedly annoying to get thoroughly wet at the end 
of a long day, and the prospect of a night in damp 
clothes was in no way pleasing. The hut was damp 
and cold, and it had the chilly feeling which only 
comes from a long period of emptiness, and strikes 
to the marrow. But our men turned to with a will, 
cleaning out the hut, strewing it with very wet 
rushes, and piling up a big Ic^-fire in the middle. 
We were pretty hungry, too, a couple of eggs at 
six a.m. and a few strawberries at midday are not 
much to go on, and we had been in the saddle for 
over ten hours. Stephan had brought amongst other 
things some raw bacon, which he gave me, but, 
hungry as I was, I could not face that Later on, 
a happy thought struck me, and I went and toasted 
it over the fire. I do not recollect ever relishing 
food so much in my life. About a couple of hours 
later a lamb had been roasted, and we were able to 
make a decent meal. 

It was getting rapidly dark now, and watch had 
to be kept outside. The horses were picketed close 
at hand for fear of wolves, as well as Albanians. By 
the time that we had finished eating, night was upon 
us. It was pitch dark and no moon. Rather reluct- 
antly I turned out to do my share of sentry-go in the 
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bitter cold. But it was decidedty interesting, as one 
of our party began to tell stories of the usual blood- 
curdling nature. On emerging from the hut, I 
thoughtlessly remained standing for a few seconds 
in the low doorway which, as the fire was blazing 
brightly inside, showed up my figure strongly 
against the surrounding gloom. Before I knew 
where I was I was roughly seized by a man and 
thrown forcibly into the darkness. He intimated 
that I must be a fool to court death in that manner. 
For all we knew, he said, a dozen Albanians might 
be hiding around us and waiting for such an easy 
shot And when I was not allowed to smoke, I 
realised that we were in an enemy's country. 

Watch was kept all night by two men, one sitting 
on the roof, or on an elevation which commanded it, 
and the other patrolling round with a sharp eye on 
the horses. The roof must always be watched, for 
the Albanians usually creep up and climb on to it — 
it is always conveniently low — they then remove a 
board and shoot the sleeping inmates. 

During my watch I was told the following story, 
which brings out many interesting traits of the 
Montenegrin character. 

A certain man named Gjolic, of the tribe of 
Vasovid, killed two men of his clan over a love 
affair, and promptly fled to Gusinje, the country 
just opposite Carina, and inhabited by a tribe of 
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Albanians, famed for their blood-thirstiness and 

hatred of strangers. The only passport to their 

land is crime, and no one but a fugitive from justice 

can hope to enter, or leave it, alive. Gjolic swore 

to have revenge on his clan, and in this respect 

he was a notable exception. He came repeatedly 

across the border, often in broad daylight, shooting 

anyone whom he met. He soon became the terror 

of the whole Vasovic. In the neighbourhood of 

Carina he had shot many shepherds, and last autumn 

he murdered a youth of sixteen. This was too much, 

and two men laid their heads together. To obtain 

the necessary right of entrance to Gusinje, they 

crossed over into Turkey and deliberately stole a 

cow, taking care at the same time that they should 

be arrested and sentenced to punishment. Their 

plan acted admirably, and they effected their escape, 

fleeing to Gusinje, where they were received in a 

friendly manner. But Gjolic was away, and for six 

months they waited for him in patience. At last 

news came that he was on his way home, and could 

be expected on a certain day. So the men went out 

to meet him, and began shooting fish in a river 

where he must pass. Fish shooting is a common 

and favourite sport of the people. 

" God help you," said a voice, " has your luck been 

good ? " 

It was Gjolic who spoke, 
p 
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** Our luck is good," they answered, and following 
an imaginary fish with their rifles, they turned on 
him. 

Crack ! Crack ! Gjoli<^ was dead. 

That scene I shall never forget. The starless 
night, all round the land lying enshrouded in im- 
penetrable darkness, the low voice of the Monte- 
negrin which rose with his excitement, but sank 
again immediately to a hoarse whisper, and on the 
barely discernible roof of the hut a black figure, 
with rifle at the ready, sitting motionless. 

It was eleven o'clock when I turned in, and the 
next man took his Kfle and went outside to relieve 
one of the watchers. A roaring fire was kept going, 
for it was very cold, and round it lay the others 
sleeping, each with his rifle and revolver by his head. 
" And we are in Europe ! " I said to myself, as I lay 
down to sleep, which, in spite of the mighty snoring 
of Dr. S., came almost immediately. 

It seemed but a few minutes since I had closed my 
eyes when a shot rang out, bringing me to my knees 
in an instant It is not advisable to rise quickly in 
these huts without taking the roof into consideration, 
as I had learnt by bitter and repeated experience. 
Everyone awoke, except Dr. S., who snored on peace- 
fully. However, I roughly awoke him, and we all 
dashed out, rifle in hand. 

One of our sentries stood peering into the gloom. 
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and swore that he had seen a figure moving. We 
lay down and waited, but nothing came. 

Then slowly the day began to dawn, and with it 
our anxiety diminished. I went to get a cup of 
coffee, preparatory to climbing a part of the Kom. 
One of our guards, of course, accompanied me. 
That is the worst of these districts, we could never 
move a step without being followed. It was like 
being under police surveillance. Furthermore, I 
should have preferred to climb with a good stick ; 
but no. Again that iron control ordered me to 
take my carbine, and loaded too. 

We reached a high ridge just in time to see the 
sun rise, and it lit up the snowclad mountain-tops 
with an indescribable beauty. But so much has 
been written about the splendours of Alpine sun- 
rises that it is needless to say more about it Yet 
it was as beautiful as anything to be seen in 
Switzerland or the Tyrol. The ridge commanded 
a view in both directions. The Albanian Alps and 
the mountains behind the Mora£a lay before us in 
one vast panorama, the latter looming up so close 
that it was difficult to believe that so many days' 
hard riding lay between us. 

After climbing one of the lower peaks, we de- 
scended again to our hut, which we reached shortly 
after six. Everyone was busy, washing, packing up, 
or even sleeping, which is an equally important 



About eight o'clock we left Carina, and had rathei 
an unique experience in riding across several lai^ 
snow fields which were quite hard, though the horsei 
decidedly disliked the experiment About an hour*! 
ride brought us to a tiny church, solidly built o 
stone and standing on a ridge overlooking tht 
whole country. It is used by the shepherds wh( 
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migrate annually to the pasturages in this district. 
Only a few months ago the Albanians had broken 
into it and utterly dismantled it. On the iron door 
and on the shutters huge dents and even bullet 
splashes were plainly visible. Our Albanian we 
found here awaiting us, which was a plucky thing 
to do. Our guards hailed him with the cry of 
"Albanian or Montenegrin?" But he answered, 
"Friend." I think that our men showed him our 
rifles rather ostentatiously, and, as we were all 
armed with magazines and had plenty of ammuni- 
tion, he must have thought that we should scarcely 
afford the desired sport. We did not see him again, 
though he took the same path which we were going 
to take. This incident put us very much on our 
guard, and we made preparations for the further 
journey with mixed feelings. Before us lay the 
dense wood of VuSipotok, which is the most ill- 
famed spot in Montenegro. It stretches unbrokenly 
down to Gusinje, and the bridle path which traverses 
it is the border line between the two countries. 

It was then settled that a guard and myself 
should climb a small hill overlooking the wood 
and its approach. However, we saw nothing, and 
soon rejoined our party. Before entering the wood, 
in the open, were two or three stones erected to 
murdered men — it is customary in Montenegro 
to put up either a pile of stones or a slab of rock 
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midday meal at his grave, for his friends took his 
body away from here and buried it in an open 
place directly overlooking the valley of Gusinje. 
I was rather hurried over the operation, as the 
Montenegrins distinctly objected to standing still, 
but they were all very tickled about it 

The Vuiipotok is used by young Montenegrins 
as a means of showing their bravery. They go 
straight through it alone, with their rifles over their 
backs, smoking cigarettes. This constitutes an act 
of reckless daring in their eyes. Some even go 
through, at some distance from the path, on the 
Albanian side. We met one young man leading 
his horse and strolling along as unconcernedly as 
though he were in Cetinje — so that we almost felt 
that we were being unduly impressed with a sense 
of danger. But afterwards we met another party 
who were proceeding with greater caution than we 
were. And then there were those memorial stones. 

At last the wood ceased, and in a clearing we 
made a halt Our Montenegrins looked relieved. 
For themselves they have no fear, but had one of 
us been hit, the disgrace for them would have been 
unspeakable. It would have necessitated a raid into 
Albania of the most extensive kind, and hundreds 
might have fallen; the Montenegrins guard their 
visitors as they guard their honour, and in that 
case, life is only a secondary matter. 
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was a small village or collection of shepherds' huts, 
and, in that moment, confusion reigned supreme. 
The men seized their rifles, the women rushed into 
the huts, dogs barked, and horses stampeded. It 
seemed rather thoughtless to thus alarm the village, 
but, on being remonstrated with, the men only 
laughed and fired another shot Had it been a town 
below us the result might have been more serious. 

A little further on, we stopped for rest and food 
at a narrow pass overlooking Gusinje on the one 
side and Monten^ro on the other. The murdered 
Kuc general, whose memorial stone we had seen 
earlier in the day, was buried here. Strange that his 
body should find its last resting-place overlooking 
the home of his murderers. 

By using the Monten^rin telephone (the art of 
talking at great distances), we ordered some milk 
from the village below, and drank it with that enjoy- 
ment which is only known to a thoroughly hungry 
and thirsty man. 

Our afternoon's ride was again particularly stiff. 
Climbing one hill, Dr. S., who was leading, missed 
the path, a very easy thing to do, so undefined as it 
sometimes is. He got on to a very steep and rocky 
bit of the hill and his horse lost its footing. It 
began stumbling and slipping about in a most 
alarming manner. We held our breath for the next 
few seconds, for a long fall was in store for him. 
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and certain death. He tried to dismount, and sue 
ceeded in getting off his horse, but his foot stuck h 
the stirmp, the horse still sliding on. Fortunate!) 
the animal recovered its balance, and Dr. S. extri 
Gated himself, but it was a nasty moment That i 
the worst of the Montenegrins ; they rely so im 
plidtly on the sure-footedness of their ponies tha 
they ride up anywhere, only condescending to dii 
mount for very steep descents. And accidents oftei 
happen when horse or man, or even both, are killed 
but this presumable laziness affords no example b 
others. 

About five p.m. we began anxiously inquirinj 
the whereabouts of our night quarters. The usua 
Montenegrin quart {tkeure was given — and rightl; 
enough. A sharp descent, lasting over an houi 
made painfully on foot, saw us in a great hollo\ 
basin among the mountains, with the pretty lake c 
Rikavac at the further end and a small collectioi 
of wooden huts. 

To these we proceeded and were met l^ th< 
village Fathers. Dr. S. was well known here ani 
they had recognised him coming down. Five dea 
old boys they were, who kissed Dr. S. most affection 
ately, one unshaven old rufKan including me in hi 
salute. I do not appreciate the Montenegrin custon 
of kissing among men ; it is not pleasant Ai 
empty hut was immediately put at our disposal. I 
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« 
was the most primitive and tumble-down habitation 

^ that we had had as 3^t Of course it rained. It was 
almost the first rain on the trip, and we had to lie up 
here a whole day as P. was unwell and unable to 
ride. Everyone turned out to make the hut comfort- 
able, but it was not a success. I lay down outside 
and promptly fell asleep, when a sharp thunderstorm 
came on and drove me inside. There was not a dry 
comer to be found. The rain came through in 
steady rivulets every^diere. There was no getting 
away from those persistent little streams, either 
head, body, or feet had to suflfer — and the fire 
refused to bum. Added to that, the whole popula- 
tion crowded in to look at us. It was no fun at all 
Stephan stood cursing in German that he could not 
get near the fire to cook, and that he would not cook 
at all if the mob were not cleared out This Dr. S. 
refused to allow, as it would be considered in- 
hospitable. 

In course of time the rain stopped and our visitors 
left us, but only temporarily. Stephan cooked and 
we went outside to dry ourselves. The food was 
then ready, and after putting away a good meal we 
were able to view the world with more equanimity. 

After supper it came on to rain again and damped 
us thoroughly before going to bed. I was very 
annoyed to find, after having discovered as I fondly 
imagined a dry corner, that one of my pockets was 
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full of water. I should not have been so irritated 
had my tobacco been in another pocket ; it was a' 
leather coat and held the water beautifully. Then 
we tried to go to sleep. My pillow was a stone, like 
Jacob's, and though I tried covering it with my 
coat it was of no avail, since the cold forced me to 
put it on again. I do not mind a hard bed, but a 
hard pillow is distinctly objectionable. We were 
just on the point of sleeping when in stalked two 
men for an after-supper smoke and chat, and one of 
them, to P.'s intense disgust, sat on his feet It 
cost Dr. S. all his diplomacy to hint that we had 
been up since three a.m. and were disinclined to talk. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

More memorial stones — We get wet again — Unwilling hosts — A fall — 
The Franciscan of Zatrijeba<^ — The ravine of the Zem — Methods 
of settling tribal differences — A change of diet and more pleasant 
evenings — A fatalist — Sunday morning. 

PUNCTUALLY at eight a.m. next morning we 
took an affectionate farewell of the Fathers, 
though I mounted hurriedly first to avoid the repe- 
tition of the welcoming chaste salute. 

Our path lay for two hours over a rocky and barren 
country similar to the naked Katunska district round 
Cetinje. Gone were the rich green pasturages and 
wooded valleys in exchange for a waste of grey rocks. 
But a large wood was ultimately reached, only a little 
less dangerous than the wood of Vu£ipotok. Similar 
precautions were observed in passing through — in 
fact, our carbines were carried loaded again all day. 
The Albanian border was never more than a rifle-shot 
away. Numerous gentle reminders of the dangers 
of the path existed in the shape of memorial stones 
all the way along. We met several families, all fully 
armed of course, driving their flocks before them to 
the mountain grazing-grounds of the Kom. 

It was about one o'clock when we emerged on a 
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laige barren plateau. On the further side, just acros 
the border, lay the Albanian vill^e of Korito, whicj 
Dr. S. knew, and where we intended spending thi 
rest of the day and n^ht 

Half-way across, a sudden storm of rain and hai 
came down, and I have never got wet through si 
quickly in my life; Within live minutes, the wate 
was running out of my boots. My leather coal 
thoi^h waterproof, let regular rivers down m; 
neck. It was a rain that would not be denied, ani 
icy cold. 

In Hat waterspout we sat and waited while Dr. £ 
hunted up his friends ; but apparently they had al 
left, with their flocks. A few Albanians appearec 
and by the dint of much persuasion Dr. S. inducei 
them to show us an empty hut As soon as the; 
had done this they left us, looking at us in ai 
unfriendly and suspicious manner. We got ou 
ba^age in as quickly as possible, and by this timi 
we wer« shivering with cold. No wood could be seer 
and Dr. S. again sallied forth, and by the aid of smal 
bribes some wood was brought and we soon had < 
fire burning. 

However, our natural buoyancy rose again wit! 
the fire, and we made a very light meal off the foo< 
that we had with us. It was not more than a fen 
mouthfuls apiece, but nothii^ could be got hsn 
Then we solemnly stood round the fire and dria 
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^ourselves, the steam rising like pillars of cloud, and 
hiding our figures from each other. The warmth 
was very agreeable and comforting. 

Several Albanians now crowded in, examining our 
arms, and were so unfriendly, not to say threatening, 
that we hastily reconsidered our plans. Firstly and 
foremostly, we had no food, watch would have to be 
kept all the time, over the horses and at the hut, 
using up two men, so the prospect was not pleasing. 

So we saddled up and left about three for Zatri- 
jebad, four hours' distance, happy to be rid of our 
unwilling hosts. 

The difference between the treatment of strangers 
by Albanians and Montenegrins was very marked.* 

Our path led us through the great wood of Kostice, 
and, owing to the recent heavy rain, the track, never 
very plain, was in parts entirely obliterated. Twice 
we lost ourselves, and once more a drenching shower 
came on, repeating the morning douche. Still we 
plodded on with stumbling horses over the slippery 
way till we emei^[ed on the great plain or plateau of 
Zatrijebad. Zatrijebad is an Albanian clan several 
thousand strong who live under Monten^^n rule. 
They serve as Monten^^in subjects in the army, 
give no trouble except in occasional border fights 
with rival Albanian clans, and their bravery is pro- 
verbial Further, they are Roman Catholics. The 

* I have since learnt diflferently. — R« W, 
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country is most curious, great slabs of stone lying 
about in a promiscuous fashion as if it had once 
rained them, and the path was certainly the most 
vile of the whole trip, which is putting it as strongly 
as possible. 

It was climbing or rather scaling a small rock 
that my long-expected fall came. Alat, my horse, 
floundered badly at an angle of forty-five degrees and 
lost his balance completely. The doctor, who was 
behind, shouted to me to pull him up, but as I was 
sliding off his back with a broken girth at an ever- 
increasing velocity, I was unable to follow this very 
excellent advice. Down I came heavily on the 
stones, luckily on the high side of the path, landing 
on my back with my legs all mixed up in Alat's. 
My saddle and saddlebags followed me in quick 
succession, and something hit me violently over the 
head — that was my carbine. Providentially Alat 
stood still, and my cartridge belt saved my back. 

I got up when I could sort out my legs, making 
remarks to Dr. S. about that girth which he said 
afterwards were quite artistic. Many, many years 
ago the girth may have been good and strong, and 
it had undoubtedly seen better days. Next I sought 
one named Stephan. He had always assured me 
that it would last another week. Montenegrins are 
careless about such things. 

The rest of the way I had to walk, which dried me. 
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as the path was steep and tiring. At the house of 
Dr. S. in Podgorica we had met a young Franciscan 
monk, a Neapolitan and a great student. He at 
once invited us to visit him in Zatrijebac^, where he 
is the spiritual shepherd, and to spend a few weeks 
with him. On approaching a roofless church, in the 
course of rebuilding, we espied this young monk 
rushing to meet us. With all the fervour of his 
race, he embraced and kissed us repeatedly, wel- 
coming us to his home. He gave me his bed, and 
the other remaining one was put at P.'s disposal, and 
he would not hear of our leaving next day or the 
next. 

There are but two other Roman Catholic churches 
in Monten^^o, in Antivari and Dulcigno,* in fact 
only where the Albanians are in sufficient evidence. 

We had intended to visit Zatrijebad at the be- 
ginning of our mountain tour, but the district was 
considered unsafe at that time. A quarrel over the 
appointment of a new captain had led to the rela- 
tions of the disappointed candidate shooting the 
brother of the new captain. Two boys, aged fifteen 
and sixteen respectively, had ambushed their victim, 
and put no less than seven bullets into him at a 
distance of four hundred yards, which is pretty good 
shooting. The boys got away across the border, but 
wholesale arrests took place, and it is not well to 

* The Austrian Legation in Cetinje has also its own chapel. 
Q 
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picture, the monk told us of a bloody battle fought 
not so very many years ago by the men of Zatrijebai5 
and the clan of Hotti who inhabit the opposite moun- 
tains. It was a quaint illustration how questions of 
boundary lines are settled without the aid of ex- 
pensive Courts of Arbitration. 

When the new frontier was laid down at the con- 
clusion of the late war, the River Zem was Monte- 
n^^o's limit On the hill beyond lies a grazing- 
ground which has been used as a summer pasturi^e 
by the Zatrijebad from times immemorial. Though 
technically now belonging to Albania, and in par- 
ticular to the clan of Hotti, the Zatrijebac^ still con- 
tinued to drive their flocks across the ravine. The 
Hotti remonstrated, and finding this of no avail, took 
possession of the plateau. Their opponents coming 
over found the rival clan posted in a seemingly im- 
pregnable position on every point of vantage on that 
steep ascent Though armed with inferior rifles (in 
those day^), they attacked at once, and by reckless 
bravery came to hand-to-hand conflict Thei) a 
terrible encounter ensued, men seized each other and 
threw themselves over the cliffs, and to complete the 
utter discomfiture of the Hotti, the Ku6 came to the 
assistance of their neighbours and the Hotti were 
nearly annihilated. Since then no questions have 
been asked, and annually the cattle and sheep of 
Zatrijebac^ graze in peace in Albania. 
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It was a very similar dispute which has happened 
so very recently at Mokra near Andrijevica.* 

Supper gave us a much needed change of diet 
Boiled fowl and vegetables came as a luxury after 
days of tough and stringy lamb. We sat at a table 
again too, on chairs, and felt quite ashamed of our 
recently acquired habits. 

The evenings round the kitchen fire were just as 
delightful as our hut experiences, and if possible, 
more novel. Here we had fierce Albanians, with 
their half-shaven heads and scalping lock, and a 
scholar, a student of philosophy, a man of wonderful 
ideals, in the form of the young Franciscan, instead 
of unkempt shepherds. 

Round the fire another evening an argument as 
to the wrongs of Fatalism, />. God's Will, led to a 
characteristic story by the monk in defence of his 

* Since writing the above another tribal disturbance has taken place 
between the Zatrijebad and the Hotti. This time it was the Hotti 
who drove their flocks, also from time immemorial, to a certain spot in 
Zatrijebad, and as the latter tribe have since cultivated the intervening 
ground, they felt justly irritated. As the only real argument is the 
rifle, they met and argued the point in this fashion in February, 1902, 
and many fell on both sides. A notable incident which is worth re- 
cording is, that a man of Hotti fought on the side of the Zatrijeba<5 
against his brethren and was killed. His body was afterwards handed 
back and his clan demanded to know if he had fought as a man. " In 
the front rank," was the answer. Then they took the body and gave 
it an honourable burial and agreed to let the dispute drop. In this 
action our fnend the monk had his habit riddled with bullets whilst 
attending the wounded. 
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views. Dr. S., like many men who lead such lives 
as he does, was a rigid fatalist 

An Albanian found his enemy in vendetta, work- 
ing in a field. Hiding himself, he prayed to God 
and S. Nicholas to direa the bullet 

" Lord," he prayed, " should I hit this man in the 
breast, then I shall know that I do this deed by Thy 
Will." 

He laid his rifle on a stone, took careful aim, and 
the other fell dead shot through the breast 

" By God's Will I killed him," he answered, when 
the priest endeavoured to impress upon him his crime. 

The lighter side of nature was given us by another 
story. 

Shortly after the priest's arrival at Zatrijeba£ 
a half-naked man came to him. The worthy friar 
took pity on him and gave him a clean white shirt 
of his own. 

On the following Sunday during the Mass, as he 
turned to hts congr^ation to give the Benediction, 
to bis horror he saw the man with the shirt drawn 
over all his ra^ed clothes, in a front row. It was 
with the greatest difficulty, he concluded, that he 
could restrain a smile. 

We were afforded a novel and striking scene 
before we left Zatrijeba^ in the form of an open-air 
Mass on Sunday. 

The church being in the course of rebuilding, a 
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rough altar had been hastily constructed, or rather 
knocked up — for it was of most crude workmanship 
— of wood planks on a small grass plot 

From nine a.m. onwards the people began to 
assemble, coming from all parts of the large and 
straggling district, and sat about in groups gravely 
talking. Towards eleven o'clock a large number of 
peasants had arrived, and the altar was covered with 
not a fair white cloth as usual, but with something 
suspiciously resembling a long and not overclean 
towel. A tiny crucifix was placed upon it, and the 
young priest robed himself there in sight of the 
whole congregation. 

A group of elder men knelt or squatted on the 
small open space immediately in front of the High 
Altar, but the majority of worshippers ranged them- 
selves under the shade of some small trees and on 
the low surrounding walls. 

These same trees bear weekly a strange and 
incongruous fruit, for they are used as pegs whereon 
the Albanians hang their rifles during service. All 
round, the walls are stacked with rifles, for, like the 
Puritans of old, they come to church fully armed 
with rifle, handjar, and revolver, and round their 
waists, the inevitable bandolier of cartridges. 

On approaching the altar every man pushed back 
the cloth which is swathed round his half-shaven 
head, and kneeling, piously crossed himself. The 
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older men displayed even more reverence, and 
kissed the earth. The younger men were much 
the same as their cultured and civilised brothers, 
lounging through the service, half seated on a wall, 
and barely crossing themselves. 

But the general effect was one of great reverence 
and striking in the extreme. We watched this 
strange congregation with great interest, and during 
the most sacred part of the service, when all, even 
the blas^ young men, prostrated themselves, the 
effect was unique. 

Picture a cut-throat, shave half his head, leaving a 
tuft of hair on the back by which he kindly assists 
his victor to decapitate him, expecting a like con- 
sideration in return, long drooping moustachios, 
clad in Turkish clothes, a belt full of cartridges, 
with revolver and murderous-looking yataghan artis- 
tically displayed — of such was this congregation. 
Men who half-an-hour afterwards would shoot an 
enemy in the course of a vendetta, or otherwise, 
without any thought of remorse. Yes, and coolly 
cut off his head and bring it home to his admiring 
wife and daughters, now so discreetly and respect- 
fully kneeling behind them. This is not an over- 
drawn picture. It happens often. 

Of such consisted the congregation under the 
green trees, blue sky, brilliant sunshine, in that 
perfect landscape this Sunday morning. And of 
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such is peopled a part of the vast country of 
Albania. A people who hold human life as nothing 
— a reckless and brave nation of devout Roman 
Catholics. 

At the conclusion of the service we came in for a lot 
of inspection, and going in to dine soon afterwards we 
chanced to look out of the window overlooking the 
scene of the morning Mass. Still a great crowd 
hung about, and on the late High Altar sat men 
smoking cigarettes. After dinner we bade farewell 
to our young host, amidst honest r^^rets on both 
sides. The Franciscan had given us a new insight 
into the mysteries of life. 



» 
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CHAPTER XVn 

A modem hero, and our sojourn under his roof— Kedo's story — The 
laws of Vendetta and their incongruity — We return to Podgorica — 
The Montenegrin telephone — An elopement causes excitement — 
The Sultan's birthday — The reverse of the picture — A legal anomaly. 

" AT Fundina," said Dr. S., "you will meet one of 
JLX. the modern heroes of Montenegro. A man 
named Ke6o, whose fame has reached to the utter- 
most ends of the land." 

We had bidden farewell to our host and were 
riding past the last houses and huts of the clan of 
Zatrijeba<5 on our way to Fundina. The path tended 
downwards, and shortly the great plain of the Zeta 
burst suddenly into view as we rounded a corner of 
the mountains. Beyond lay the Lake of Scutari with 
its background of mountains. 

It was early in the evening when we reined in our 
horses before a modest stone house and dismounted. 
It was Fundina, a straggling village built on the 
sloping sides of a mountain from which it takes its 
name. 

Voivoda Marko, the hero of Medun, defeated the 
Turks on these slopes in the first engagement of the 

233 
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last war, successfully inaugurating the campaigning 
which secured to Montenegro all the territory through 
which we had been riding for so many weeks, in- 
cluding the towns of Podgorica and Nik§i<E, and the 
great valley now stretched at our feet 

Podgorica lies like an oasis of green trees on the 
rolling, but treeless, plain. 

The Albanian border is but a rifle-shot away, and 
the village of DinoS and the fortress of Tusi are 
plainly to be seen. 

We decided to spend the night here and hear 
Ke<io's story, though Podgorica was only three hours* 
distance. It would be a fitting finish to our moun- 
tain tour to sleep on the battlefield of Fundina, and 
in the house of a modern hero. 

"I warn you," remarked the doctor, "that Kedo 
much belies his deeds by his appearance." 

Keco was not in his house when we arrived, and 
we had our ceremonial and inevitable black coffee 
brought to us on a small natural platform of rock 
overlooking the magnificent valley. 

Shortly afterwards a small and insignificant man 
approached us, with haggard looks and grey hair. 
He greeted the doctor effusively. 

« This is Keco," said Dr. S. 

As he took the tobacco tin which was proffered 
him his hands trembled so excessively that the 
rolling of a cigarette was a work of art 
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" His nerves are gone," expl^ned the doctor. " He 
lives in hourly danger of his life." 

Keco soon left us to prepare our meal and quarters 
for the night, and it was not till after supper, when 
we were seated round the lire in his little house and 
smoking, that he would consent to tett his story. 
Even then he spoke at first reluctantly, but soon 
warmed to his subject His wife was always present 
and looked anxious. Several men were in the room. 

" Though my hands tremble and my hair is grow- 
ing white," he began, " yet I do not fear death. We 
must all die, and I know that my fate must speedily 
overtake me. This house I have built for my wife, 
and stocked with what money I had, to provide for 
her. They shall not kill me easily. Twice have they 
tried. The first time I was tn the 6elds when men 
fired at me from a long distance. I took my rifle 
and made a detour, and, as my enemies recrossed 
the border, I was there waiting for them. But I did 
not bit one. Another time seven men hid them- 
selves only thirty yards away from my house, in the 
evening, but they dared not shoot then, for my wife 
was by my side." 

" You know," explained the doctor, " the life of a 
woman is sacred ; should a woman by the greatest 
accident shoot a man, the vendetta falls on her 
husband — she may not be touched ; or, should a 
woman be killed in a vendetta, even l^ the merest 
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accident, the shame would be unspeakable. The 
murderers and their families, or even their dan, 
would be blotted out, for in such revenge all would 
join. Keco's wife never leaves his side after dusk, 
and, you see, she has saved his life once already 
within his knowledge; who knows how often un- 
awares ? " 

'' Tdl us the origin of thy blood-guiltiness," said 
we. Dr. S. had told us the story, but we wished to 
hear it from his lips. 

" I had a cow which was my pride," went on Ke6o. 
*'She yielded more milk than any other cow and 
of a far better quality. Men praised the milk and 
the cheese when I took it to the market in Podgorica 
for sale, and none more than Achmet, a Turk from 
DinoS. 

*' One morning I went to milk my cow, and could 
find her nowhere. My most treasured possession 
was gone. I searched for her all that day and the 
next on the mountain sides, but in vain. On the 
next market day as I wandered gloomily across 
the market-place of Podgorica, Achmet, the Turk, 
accosted me. 

"'Where is thy milk?' he asked, 'which is so 
wonderful, and where are thy marvellous cheeses?' 

" I replied that I knew not, and would have passed 
on. 

"'Make thy mind easy,' continued Achmet, an 
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evil smile spreading over his face, *for I have thy 
cow.* 
" * Ah ! she has strayed across the border,' I cried, 

* Thank God she is found.' 

"*She strayed across the border,' said Achmet, 

* but under my guidance. Thou hast not lied. Her 
milk is indeed of the good quality that thou hast 
boasted. For a Christian dog like thee she is far 
too good.' 

" To this hour I wonder that I did not strike him 
dead. My rage rendered me powerless to move or 
see. It was as if a black cloud descended over my 
eyes. When I recovered, Achmet was gone. 

" For many weeks I went to the Law Court when- 
ever I visited the market, demanding the restitution 
of my cow by legal means, and each time was I put 
off by answers and promises. And Achmet was 
always on the market-place taunting me with tales 
of the cow and her calf. For she had calved. But 
the law is strict, and I never dared shoot him whilst 
in the town, and this the coward knew. 

" When I saw that I should get no help from the 
law, I took two men from this village. They are 
here in this room," he said, pointing to two men 
seated near us. "And one morning I went across 
to Dino§. I did not go at night, like the thief, but 
when the sun was highest, and when all could see 
me. I left my comrades outside Achmet's house. 
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and went in alone. There I found my cow and her 
calf, but only the women were present So I drove 
the cow and the calf out of the door towards my 
comrades. Then, lest any should think that I was 
afraid, I fired my rifle into the air. Very soon the 
men came running from the fields, and amoi^t 
them Achmet and his son. When they saw me and 
my cow, they came towards me firing, but being 
unsteady from running, the bullets flew wide. Then 
I took careful aim and shot Achmet dead, and then 
his son. We then ran quickly, and thoi^h men 
pursued us, they were afraid to come too near lest 
I should shoot them likewise, and so we came back 
to Fundina in safety. Since then the men of DinoS 
wait for me, and they will kill me soon, for the insult 
is very great that I have put upon them, and the 
fame of my deed has travelled into all lands." As 
he said this his eyes lit with fire, and the spirit of 
heroism shone out in the seemingly timid-looking 
maiL 

"Must thou stay here, in Fundina?" I asked, 
''where thy enemies are so near. Why not go to 
Cetinje or NikSicS?" 

** Men know me for a hero," he answered proudly. 
"What would they say if I ran away and sought 
safety elsewhere ? I should be a double coward, for 
I should leave my brothers to inherit my fate. No, 
I shall wait here till they come, and they shall not 
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find me unprepared or sleeping. See, every night 
I make my bed in a different place, sometimes in 
one room of the house, sometimes in the bushes 
outside. They never know where I shall sleep, for 
these dogs love to kill their enemy in the night" 

Silence fell upon us as Ke<^o finished. The wood 
fire crackled and flickered, lighting up fitfully the 
serious faces of the men sitting round. 

Half guessing our thoughts, Ke<^o said — 

" To-night no attack will be made. We shall keep 
guard outside." 

We felt abashed. We confess thoughts of a 
nocturnal assassination had not pleased us, and yet 
these wild mountaineers had already provided for 
such a contingency. When we went outside the 
house before turning in, Dr. S. pointed out the figure 
of a motionless sentinel leaning on his rifle some 
little distance away. 

"It is odd that the women are so respected," I 
remarked to the doctor, " when no other law seems 
recognised. Do they never take part in a vendetta ? " 

"Never as a woman," said the doctor. "If it 
should happen that a woman is the last surviving 
member of a family, the rest having been killed in 
a vendetta, she may continue the feud, but as a man. 
She then assumes the clothes of the opposite sex, 
procures arms and cuts herself ofl* from the world, 
living as a hermit Do you remember that Albanian 
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woman at Easter time in Podgorica who kissed me 
so fervently ? " 

We nodded, for we had been much amused at the 
scene. A wild-looking, unkempt Albanian woman 
had kissed the doctor most effusively. 

''Though she had assumed the woman's garb for 
the Easter festival, she is to all intents and purposes 
a man, and hence the man's kiss of peace. She then 
asked me for a revolver which I had promised her 
some time ago." 

We turned in soon after, but not before we heard 
another story. 

Two cairns on the road to Plavnica, and but half 
an hour from Podgorica, had often been pointed out 
to us. They were erected to the memory of an 
attack made on four gendarmes in connection with 
a long-standing vendetta. A party of Albanians 
had hidden themselves in two hollows beside the 
main road at night and as the gendarmes passed 
they fired into them, killing one and badly wounding 
two others. This happened shortly before our arrival. 

Another scene had been enacted a few days ago 
which they now related to us, to prevent us perhaps 
thinking too much of Kedo's story, and dreaming 
of it 

The men of the Zeta had sworn revenge for the 
death of their gendarme, a famous man and great 
favourite, but at the time Prince Nicolas had sternly 
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forbidden reprisals. But such things are not for- 
gotten, and a man had crossed the Zem into Albania. 
Coming on a party of men working in a field, he 
had fired, but his aim was unsteady, and he only 
wounded his intended victim slightly. Then he fled, 
hotly pursued, and received a bad wound as he 
crossed an open space. Still he managed to elude 
his pursuers for the time being, and reached the 
River Zem. Here his strength failed him and he 
clung, half fainting from loss of blood, to the bushes 
fringing the bank, unable to go any further. In this 
position a man of the clan Hotti found him, as he 
was coming along the river. Having heard the shots 
and seeing a bleeding Montenegrin, he put two and 
two together and promptly shot him. The other 
Albanians, directed by the report, now came up, and 
literally hacked the corpse to pieces. So the Zeta 
peasants are now two deaths to the bad. In con- 
clusion, we were told that the authorities have reason 
to believe that the murdered man had been accom- 
panied by others on his raid into a friendly country 
and were seeking for these men most diligently to 
punish them severely. 

For their violating the border laws ? 

No, for deserting their comrade, and leaving him 
to meet his death alone, and the sentence for this 
craven deed is ten years. 

Next morning we rode into Podgorica, and com- 

R 
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parative dvOtsation, after a period of roughing it of 
the hardest description. We had often gone from 
five a.nt till seven or eig^t p.m. on a couple of eggs 
and an occasional glass of milk, and had hard going 
all the time. It proved to us pretty conclusively 
how we of civilised lands di^^tingly and habitually 
overeat ourselves. 

We finished considerably harder and more fit than 
at the start, and we had lived the whole time as the 
Monten^^ns of the mountains live. 

One remarkable gift of which these mountaineers 
are possessed, and which deserves special remark, is 
that of long-distance talking. Men can speak with 
each other in the higher altitudes at distances of five 
miles and more, where our ears could hardly dis- 
tinguish a faint sound of the human voice. Children 
are accustomed to it at an early age, and the quaint 
sight of a mother conversing with her child guarding 
some sheep on a neighbouring hillside is often to be 
witnessed. This gift must be acquired young, it 
seems, for Dr. S., who has lived twelye years amongst 
the Montenegrins, could neither make himself heard, 
nor understand, though he said that he had given 
himself much pains to learn the art 

As we rode into Podgorica that morning, we were 
struck by meeting several groups of the Turkish 
inhabitants hanging about outside the town. Arriv- 
ing in the town, only Monten^prins were to be seen 
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in the streets, walking somewhat ostentatiously up 
and down, their natural swagger greatly exaggerated. 
The news of the elopement of another Turkish 
maiden soon reached us, and that day at dinner, an 
officer, detailed to prove the matter, told us the story. 

A young Montenegrin had won the heart of the 
maiden, and accompanied by a friend, he had gone to 
the wall of her house and given a preconcerted signal. 
The girl had come, but a dispute now arose between 
the men as to who should ultimately marry her, and 
she, in great disgust, had told them to go away and 
settle the matter. It seems that the girl had no 
particular wishes as to whom she should marry. At 
last the friends arranged matters satisfactorily and 
the girl was abducted, if one can call an elopement 
an abduction. However, in the eyes of the Turks it 
was a forcible abduction, and the fact that the girl 
was related to the most influential Turk in the town 
did not improve matters. The Beg had demanded 
the restitution of the girl at once and punishment of 
the offenders. The Prince had sent officials to settle 
the dispute. The girl, however, very naturally refused 
to be given back, as she would probably have been 
killed, and insisted on her baptism and marriage 
taking place forthwith. 

As the officer said to us — 

" This is a free country, and we shall not give back 
the maiden against her will*' 
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But the mischief done was great Many families 
emigrated, much to Prince Nicolas* anger, for he 
encourages by every means in his power the exten- 
sion of the Turkish population. They bring trade 
and cultivate the lands far more diligently than the 
Montenegrin warriors. 

So it was that we witnessed during these few days 
the festival of the Sultan's birthday, which seemed 
strangely incongruous considering the mixed feelings 
of the inhabitants. 

In the morning, all the town officials called on the 
Turkish Consul. The militia were formed up and 
the whole, led by the Montenegrin War Banner, 
proceeded in solemn procession to the principal 
mosque. On their return, a royal salute was fired 
from a bastion of the old wall, and in the evening the 
town was illuminated. 

It was an extraordinary sight, and one not easily 
to be forgotten. All the houses stuck candles in 
every window, by order of the Prince ; the market- 
place and the War Memorial were covered with 
lamps, but the most striking feature of all was the 
illumination on a small hill immediately behind the 
old town. This hill overlooks the town, and was 

two of them. The rest were captured, one only making good his 
escape, and were brought into the town. But the vollejrs had alarmed 
the whole district, hundreds of men pouring into Podgorica from all 
the neighbouring villages and hills, till many thousands had assembled. 
— Cetinje, March, 1902. 
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Next day we came again, and took a picture of our 
genial friend, whom we found seated and playing the 
gusia to a crowd of other prisoners, some exceedingly 
heavily chained. 

One or two guards came up and we spent an hour 
in a pleasant chat 

Our friend was only " in " for a few days for making 
a rude remark about the Chief of Police. The chained 
men were mostly murderers, if we may use such a 
harsh term for those who are compelled to kill their 
enemies by the relentless laws of the vendetta, and 
who would be punished by the laws of man should 
they prove themselves guilty of cowardice. 

The vendetta in Monten^o is a legal anomaly. 
Men are punished in either case. 
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quantity of building material, and chose a spot not 
far from Podgorica, on the right bank of the Zeta. 
But in the night the material disappeared, and 
S. Vasili hunted high and low. After a weary 
search it was found at Ostrog, and there he built his 
place of retreat, living many years, working many 
miracles, and dying as a saint He is buried there, 
and it is said that any believer has but to visit the 
shrine, and whatever his wish may be, it will be 
fulfilled. Thus cripples have walked back the way 
which they were carried, sick have been made whole, 
and the mentally afflicted have gone away rejoicing. 
Certain it is that many wonderful cures are yearly 
effected there. 

Furthermore, the name of Ostrog appears often in 
the glorious annals of Montenegrin history. The 
oft-told tale of Prince Nicolas* father, Mirko, " The 
Sword of Monten^fro," who was besieged in that 
inaccessible cleft in a precipice with a handful of 
men, is one of the most famous feats of Montenegrin 
arms. The charred cliffs still bear silent witness to 
the efforts which the Turks made to burn out the 
little garrison by throwing bundles of flaming straw 
from above. 

Ostrog is about six hours' drive from Podgorica, 
The road passes along the River Zeta, leaving the 
village of Spuz on the right, and past the flourishing 
little town of Danilovgrad, soon to be the connecting 
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town between Cetinje and NikSi^ on completion of 
the projected road. 

There is nothing of interest in Danilovgrad, though 
the market is of some importance. A little way 
beyond the town a nearly complete building can 
be noticed. It is the lunatic asylum. 

From this point onwards the road ascends slowly 
but steadily until a deep valley lies to the right, and 
the Zeta assumes quite diminutive proportions. The 
mountains opposite rise to an ever-increasing height, 
^ until a few tiny buildings can be made out by the 
h^lp of field-glasses. It is Ostrog. That morning we 
could make out the tents and booths of the pilgrrims, 
and a dark mass of surging humanity. But it is 
still a very long distance away. The road climbs up 
to the head of the valley to the village of Bogetid, 
full that morning of the carriages of the wealthy 
pilgfrims. During the Whitsun festival carriages are 
scarcely to be procured in the whole of Montenegro, 
or in Cattaro either. 

We broke our fast here, and then drove for another 
mile or so where a path leaves the road, and the 
pilgrim has either to proceed on horseback or on foot 
We had to go on foot, and a very long and tiring walk 
it proved to be. Besides Dr. S. and his (actotum, 
Lazo, we took another man with us, a wretched puny 
individual, but seemingly possessed of more endur- 
ance than any of us. He led us by a short cut 
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over rocks, and up slippery breakneck walls of cliffs, 
over which our g^ide skipped nimbly, and having 
reached the top seemingly hours before us, sat down 
and beamed benevolently. 

Half-way, the rain came down in sheets, and we 
took shelter in a wayside inn, or rather hut It was 
crowded with returning pilgrims whom the threaten- 
ing weather had forced to depart earlier than is their 
wont 

As the weather momentarily cleared, we pushed 
on, and the remaining distance was one of the most 
interesting walks it had been our fortune to witness. 
A ceaseless stream of pilgrims poured down the 
rocky path. It came on to rain again, but one and 
all wished us luck in the name of God and S. Vasili. 
Nearly every costume of the Balkans was repre- 
sented. The Bosnian, in sack-shaped baggy trousers, 
fitting the lower leg, either of crimson or blue cloth, 
a smart-coloured Turkish jacket, a broad shawl round 
his waist displaying armouries of knives and pistols, 
on his head a fez wound round with a huge turban 
cloth, mounted, or leading a pack-horse; his wife 
in coarse black trousers; the Hercegovinans, with 
breastplates of silver ornaments, exquisite in work^ 
manship and of great antiquity; sombre Servians, 
and white-dad Albanians, whose trousers are em- 
broidered with black braid in fantastic tracing; fez, 
head-cloth, and neat little Montenegrin cap ; trousers 
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of red, pink, blue and black ; gigantic Albanians in 
high riding-boots, sitting their horses like Life 
Guardsmen ; Macedonians, Greeks, and even pure- 
blooded Turks ; Montenegrins in creamy white 
frock-coats worn over gold-braided crimson jackets ; 
and dark-blue costumes with red worsted tassels of 
the poor Dalmatian peasants — all passed us in 
bewildering confusion. 

The women (who were for the most part Monte- 
negrin) showed up well in comparison with their 
sisters from Sarajevo, whose attire is, to say the 
least, comical. For in the larger towns of the 
Austrian occupation territory they are undergoing 
the stage from East to West, and appear in huge 
Turkish trousers and cheap, gaudy European 
blouses. The contrast between the Sarajevan and 
the graceful Monten^rin is positively ludicrous. 
But of all the costumes, male and female, the 
palm must be given to the Montenegrin. They 
carry themselves with a princely air, and their pic- 
turesque costume is a model of good taste; for 
Montenegro is, as Mr. Gladstone has remarked, the 
beach on which was thrown up the remnants of 
Balkan freedom. After the battle of Kossovo, all 
the Serb nobility who would not submit to the Turk 
fled to Crnagora, and the traces of heredity are easily 
to be recognised in their superb carriage. 

It was well after midday when we reached the 
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plateau on which the lower and modem monastery 
is situated. We entered through a gate into a wide 
path bordered with booths in which crowds of joyful 
pilgrims sat refreshing themselves. In spite of the 
departing crowds that we had passed, the place was 
still densely packed, for over twenty thousand people 
visit Ostrog. We squeezed into one of the booths 
and sat watching the surging mass pass to and fro. 

The mixture of costume was even more marked 
than on the path below. It was a brilliant kaleido- 
scope of colour. Nothing but colour — colour. Very 
rarely could a man in European clothes (the richer 
Dalmatians) be noticed, and he seemed strangely 
out of place and harmony. 

As we sat and gazed, two Bosnian minstrels, from 
bad memory and an indifferent ear, began playing 
on a fiddle and a guitar, and though their music was 
atrocious, the wild Turkish songs which they sang 
gave the finishing touch to the scene. It was not 
till they began playing snatches of music-hall airs, 
such long-forgotten tunes as "Daisy," that we 
hurriedly moved on. 

The Archbishop, Mitrofanban, heard of our arrival 
soon after, and immediately sent for us. When we 
approached, he was sitting on the steps of a house, 
surrounded by a brilliant staff of Montenegrin nobles 
and many priests, while below a great crowd of 
pilgrims stood in a ring, watching the national 
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dance, which was being performed before His Grace. 
The dance stopped as we drew near. The Arch- 
bishop received us very kindly — this was our first 
meeting with him — and expressed his pleasure to see 
strangers from such a distant land in Ostrog. He 
assigned a room to us in his house, and gave orders 
for us to be fed during our stay. Murmuring our 
thanks, we attempted to withdraw, but we did not 
escape before we had solemnly drunk the usual 
coffee. It was rather an ordeal to consume that very 
hot coffee in the face of the multitude, and we were 
painfully conscious of our many shortcomings in 
personal appearance. Muddy and half-wet riding 
clothes and flannel shirts do not seem to go with 
crimson and gold, high boots of patent leather, and 
sparkling orders. A Horseguardsman's uniform would 
be more in keeping. When we left, the dancing re- 
sumed and was kept up till a late hour that night 
We noticed another national dance at Ostrog. A 
much more barbaric performance than the stately 
and solemn movement of the ring dance, or kolo. 

In this case two performers dance at a time, a 
man and a woman. A small ring is made by the 
spectators, who also supply the relay couples. The 
man endeavours to spring as high as possible into 
the air, emitting short. Red Indian yells, and firing 
his revolver. The woman gives more decorous 
jumps ; and, keeping opposite each other, they leap 
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backwards and forwards across the small open space. 
After a few minutes they are unceremoniously 
push^ aside, after giving each other a hasty kiss, 
and another couple takes their place. This goes on 
ad Ub., and we were soothed to sleep by those wild 
yells. 

Next morning we were up bright and early, and 
about seven o'clock commenced the actual pilgrim- 
age. A steep and stony path winds up throu^ a 
dense wood for about an hour. Fanatical pilgrims 
make this journey sometimes barefoot, but the ordeal 
is sufficiently severe without these little additions. 
The whole way is lined with b^^ars, sometimes 
hardly recognisable as human beings, who must reap 
a rich harvest by the exhibition of their ghastly 
woes. They constitute the ordeal. 

Maimed stumps of limbs, deformed children, re- 
pulsive and festering sores, and other diseases too 
foul for description were proudly exhibited at every 
step. A cap was placed invitingly in front of each, 
and partly filled with alms already given. In piteous 
agony diseased hands and quavering voices besought 
us in the name of God and their saint to alleviate 
their sufTerings with the gift of a kreutzer. It was 
not a sight that will lightly escape the memory. 

We reach^ the top, hot and nauseated, but 
were fully compensated by the unique view. The 
monastery is built under an overhanging precipice 
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which rises to a giddy height above. The charred 
rocks bear telling evidence to the miracles which 
have saved the little edifice from burning. 

We went straight to the shrine, through a little 
door scarcely more than four feet high (the wooden 
lintels of which being the handiwork of S. Vasili 
were piously kissed by the Montenegrins), through 
two long and narrow passages hewn from the living 
rock and emerged suddenly in a small rock chamber, 
dimly lit by an oil lamp and about twelve feet 
square. The five of us filled the space, and, as our 
eyes g^rew accustomed to the gloom, we were able 
to distinguish a wooden shrine taking up the whole 
length of one side — ^where the mortal remains of the 
Herc^ovinan lay. Another side was occupied by 
an open coffin containing the vestments and crucifix. 
On a chair sat a Greek priest who rose when we 
entered. At the foot of the shrine lay a cripple. 

We stood for some minutes in utter silence, and 
then followed the lead of the doctor, who approached 
the coffin and kissed the crucifix, which a priest g^ve 
to us all in turn : a plate for alms lay on the 
vestments: then the woodwork of the shrine was 
likewise kissed, and we emerged again into the 
narrow gallery. 

The heat had been intense in the little chapel, and 
we were in that limp and exhausted state that one 
experiences in a Turkish bath. 
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The gallery was open on one side where a large 
bell was fixed, and this our puny guide struck four 
times vigorously in the sign of a cross without a 
word of warning. 

After the impressive solemnity and silence of the 
preceding minutes, we nearly jumped out of our 
skins, and when our injured hearing had sufficiently 
recovered so that we could distinguish the sound of 
our own voices, we demanded an explanation of this 
apparently childish and wanton outrage. 

He said that he had struck the bell for the renewal 
of his strength. It appeared an unnecessary request. 

Dr. S. explained that pilgrims strike the bell on 
emerging from the shrine, praying for some special 
benefit 

We next went up a lot of steps to a platform 
under the shelving cliff where there was a beautiful 
spring of water. The view which it commanded 
was magnificent. Below us lay the lower monastery 
and the deep valley of the Zeta, the mountains rising 
again sharply on the further side ; to the right and 
left stretched wooded slopes. 

Then we descended again and paid the priest a 
visit. This man, over eighty years of age, has spent 
forty years of his life as a hermit in that rocky crag. 
With the exception of Whitsuntide and the occa- 
sional visits of pilgrims, he lives entirely alone, 

subsisting on vegetables. His appearance was most 
s 
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cripple crawling painfully on hands and knees, once 
made the pilgrimage to Ostn^. Friends carried him 
to the shrine, where he lay all night. Then he rose 
up and walked back to Podgorica rejoicing, with 
those who had carried him the day before. As he 
crossed the Vizier bridge, he sceptically remarked 
that he would have been healed without undergoing 
the farce of the pilgrimf^e. Straightway he fell to 
the ground, the same helpless cripple that he was 
before. 

The Turk and the witnesses still live — in fact it 
happened but a few years ago — to tell the tale. 

The road to Nik5ii5, which we left to proceed to 
Ostrog, climbs to the height of 750 metres in cross- 
ing the mountain ridge dividing the valley of the 
Zeta from that of Niksi6, The scenery is through- 
out fine and wild. In a succession of serpentines, 
the road descends sharply on to the great plain, the 
fertile valley of Nik5i<!. 

The town can be seen immediately on leaving 
the mountainous gorge, the cupola of the cathedral 
standing up boldly from the surrounding flat 

A long viaduct is crossed, built by the Russians, at 
the foot of the mountain, for in the winter floods are 
common, and NikSi(^ was at times nearly cut off from 
the rest of Montenegro. 

Nik3i£ is probably the coming capital of Monte- 
negro. In fact, it has been but a question of money 
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realise the marvellings that it has given the simple 
Montenegrins. Inside it is severely plain and void 
of any furniture, except the thrones for the Royal 
Family. Round the walls are lists of the men who 
have fallen in recent wars. 

The platform on which the church stands com- 
mands a view of the country. The simplicity of 
Prince Nicolas' palace is thus accentuated, for it is 
situated on perfectly open ground, and there is no 
garden or any railings round it Naked and forlorn, 
it gives the spectator a sad impression of poverty. 
On another side is the old Church of Niksic, ridicu- 
lously small and half-ruined. The Russians did a 
good deed, for the comparison is absolutely absurd 
if a comparison can be drawn between a hovel and 
a S. Peter's. 

The town is a long straggling collection of small 
houses, very uninteresting and plain, and beyond 
lies the historical ruin of the old fortress, stormed by 
Prince Nicolas in person. 

In the town itself, broad streets and an enormous 
market-place are the only features. 

We spent a few days in Niksic, but in this instance 
we were never able to rid ourselves of the first im- 
pressions, and we left gladly, though the town was 
not without its humour. It contains the only brewery 
in Montenegro, a ramshackle place and producing 
very poor beer. The post office is a tumble^lown 
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BEFORE we leave Podgorica for good our readers 
must be introduced to the Club. It was not a 
club in the English sense of the word, but P. and I 
always called that hour or two at sunset so delight- 
fully spent in the company of that cosmopolitan 
gathering, the Club. Podgorica was our base, from 
which we made all our trips and excursions, so that 
we were there off and on during the whole of our 
lengthy sojourn amongst the sons of the Black 
Mountain. From the "members" we gleaned many 
stories of past and present vendettas and quaint 
customs which we had not had the good fortune to 
witness ourselves. Amongst the regular members was 
of course Dr. S., who was three nationalities rolled into 
one — to explain, born in Roumania, he entered into 
Austrian service and became an Austrian subject, 
and finally twelve years in Monten^^o had quite 
" Monten^^inised " him. He was very angry if we 

263 
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told him this. In the course of his duties as sole 
veterinary surgeon he had travelled, and travelled 
continually from one end of the land to the other, 
there was not a comer or collection of huts where he 
had not been« He had been snowed up in winter in 
the mountains, attacked by wolves, and shot at by 
Albanians, and had witnessed many a scene of the 
vendetta. 

Another even more interesting character was L., 
an Austrian, who for years had been employed by 
scientific institutions in omitholc^ical and geological 
research in Montenegro and Albania. He had 
carried his life in his hands for weeks tc^ether 
amongst the untameable mountaineers across the 
border. A man whose terribly hard life had turned 
him into a man of bone and muscle, rivalling the 
most active Monten^^in in streng^ and endurance. 
And what a fund of anecdote and adventure he could 
reel off! Without doubt he was one of the most 
interesting and fascinating men we have ever met ; 
a perfect rifle, gun, and revolver shot, fine horseman 
and entertaining companion. 

Then there was a Montenegrin professor, he was 
the father of the party, though the tales he told were 
not at all becoming to his age and learning. He 
spoke about eight languages well and perhaps that 
had slightly turned his brain. Once he had served a 
term of imprisonment for an outspoken criticism, and 
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when he became tired of it, he sent an ultimatum to 
the effect that if he were not released at once, he 
would break out himself, take a rifle and bundle of 
cartridges and hold the Lov<^en (a high mountain) 
against all comers. The originality of his threat 
gained him his freedom. Since then he has kept a 
closer guard over that unruly member and only un- 
burdened himself in the seclusion of the Club. Other- 
wise P., myself, and a young and intensely patriotic 
Scotchman completed the list of regular members. 

We had a few occasional "country members," 
officers and officials whom some of us knew well from 
Cetinje or Niksi<5, but we were mostly alone. At 
first we met in the garden of one Petri, a good- 
tempered giant of about six feet eight inches, but in 
spite of our patronage he managed to ruin himself at 
cards and so we were forced to adjourn to an old 
Albanian rascal named Gugga. What fun we had 
with that dear old boy, whom we irreverently called 
Skenderbeg! One day in a moment of ill-advised 
confidence he had told us that he was descended from 
that great Albanian hero and patriot But he was 
an educated and travelled man, having lived for many 
years in Venice, spoke an excellent Italian and 
correspondingly atrocious German, which latter he 
delighted to inflict upon us. He was most amusing in 
his hatred and contempt of the Montenegrin peasant 

Gugga kept a big shop, and when irritated by a 
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customer he had a regular formula which loses much 
of its wit when translated, as it rhymes in Serb. The 
humble Montenegrin is remarkably feminine in the 
way he shops. He will spend half an hour in the 
store examining everything with great curiosity. At 
last he will ask the price of a certain article. Gu^^ra, 
whose choler has been slowly rising during his 
customer's long and tiring inspection, gives a pur- 
posely indistinct answer, whereupon the Montenqrrin 
will inquire " What does he say ? " Gu|^a, furious 
at being spoken to in the third person, turns savagely 
upon the astonished Montenegrin saying — 

" What dost thou say ? What dost thou mean ? 
What stinks here ? Get out, ass and son of an ass." 

Another famous saying of his was in speaking of 
Montenegro, its past and present rulers. ''This 
land," Gugga would say in all seriousness, ** was first 
accursed by God, its maker; then by Diocletian, 
then by the Sultan, then by our Gospodar (Prince), 
and lastly by Gospodin Milovan." Gospodin (Mr.) 
Milovan was the last Governor of Podgorica, a man 
always endeavouring to introduce modem improve- 
ments into the town, much to the disgust of its 
inhabitants who are nothing if not conservative, and 
amongst other sufferers was our friend Gugga. He 
substitutes the word "blessed" for "accursed/' 
according to his audience. 
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We met after the arrival of the mail diligence from 
Cetinje about half-past six or seven o'clock in the 
evening. \ Proceedings usually commenced with a 
heated argument as to the time, the last comer being 
accused of unpunctuality. It was always an unsatis- 
factory argument, for no member ever had the same 
time as another. A sort of go-as-you-please time 
was kept in the town, but as either your watch 
invariably gained ten minutes in the day — according 
to the town clock it did — or lost a quarter of an 
hour, no one had any confidence in the official time, 
and each swore to the regularity of his own time- 
piece. One great advantage of this discrepancy of 
time was that try as one would, one was never late 
for an appointment Somebody was sure to be 
present to back up an indignant protest, that you 
were five minutes early. 

One evening was particularly memorable, it was 
in Petri's garden, then, that we had met as usual. 
P. was in a pensive and sentimental mood, usually 
caused by the magnificent sunsets. From our table 
we commanded a splendid view of those crimson- 
tinted peaks in the far distance, and the mysterious 
purple gloom which, like a rich robe, covered the 
intervening hills. By some strange coincidence the 
subject of music came up, and P. bitterly lamented 
the absence of that gentle muse from such grand 
surroundings. I don't believe there is a piano in the 
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country except at the girls' school at Cetinje. The 
Scotchman had suggested the gusla as a substitute^ 
and had been met with derisive laughter, for he had 
made the suggestion in all good faith. He was one 
of the most unmusical men I have ever met The 
professor had followed this up with a learned dis- 
course on the gusla, and the lesson to be learnt from 
it in the origin and development of modem music, 
when suddenly the sounds of a violin, being tuned 
in the room behind us, arrested his flow of speech. 
In another few moments the unseen musician began 
to play, and a deep silence fell upon us, for he was 
playing our music and recalling memories of by- 
gone days. Snatches from Italian opera, and old well- 
known songs followed each other as we sat in the 
twilight and listened, conjuring up pictures of opera- 
house and concert-hall in this far-away land. Then 
the music ceased, and the tinkling of coins on a plate 
proclaimed the status of our serenader. In a few 
minutes a ragged, fair-haired boy stood before us, 
wearily holding a plate in his hand. As we dived 
into our pockets the doctor asked him in Serb, who 
he was and whence he came. He gazed blankly in 
answer, and P. said to me, " He looks quite English." 
A joyful smile lit up his tired face as he answered — 

'' I am English, sir. I will fetch father ; he will be 
so pleased." 

His father came out, a battered violin under his 
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arm, and we were all struck with his miserable half- 
starved and ragged appearance. He played to us, 
he did not even play well, poor fellow, but still we 
listened appreciatively, and then some of us took 
him home, fed him, and we all contributed to his 
wardrobe. We were all of different sizes and build, 
and the result was sadly comical. Before he left 
us he told his story. It was not new or even in- 
teresting, but intensely pathetic; one of a large 
family, fair education, and finally a clerk at ;^8o a 
year. A pretty typewriter, marriage, and no help 
from his father. First the girl wife was dismissed, 
and then the boy husband. The child was born, and 
the mother died from lack of proper nourishment 
and comfort. For a few years the father earned a 
few coppers by playing before public-houses in the 
East End, and then took to the road. Somehow or 
other he found himself on the Continent, and after 
many years he had turned up here. It was all very 
vague and incoherent Often starving, homeless, 
and speaking no language but his own, is it to be 
wondered that the man had lost count of days, years, 
and time? Now he had a desire to journey to 
Greece, why, he knew not, but he clung to it with 
all a weak man's obstinacy. We could never let him 
trudge through Albania, and so the Scotchman pro- 
cured him a free passage to Corfu by steamer. He 
left us one morning, leading his son by the hand. 
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and over his shoulder a sack containing his workUy 
possessions, a sorrowful, ludicrous, and pitifiil picture. 
Many weeks afterwards — P. and I had been on an 
expedition in the meantime — ^we sat again in Petri's 
garden at just such a sunset We remembered the 
musician, and one of us jokingly remarked that his 
music would not be so appreciated in Greece as by 
us music-starved exiles. Then the Austrian told us 
the sequel He had heard it from a murderous 
Albanian friend of his, who sometimes brought him 
specimens. The wanderer had not used his ticket, 
and had walked from Antivari to Dulcigno, from 
thence he had attempted his original plan of crossing 
Albania on foot He knew nothing of geography or 
nationality, and doubtless imagined that he could 
earn his way as in a civilised country. On the way 
to Scutari a band of Albanians stopped him, and he 
played to them. The instrument pleased them, and 
they took it from him. Then they took the boy — 
though why they did so is not clear, for they do not 
kidnap children — and the father, in a fit of wild 
despair, sprang at the nearest Albanian. The 
Albanians are always glad of an excuse to kill ; the 
wanderer found his death in perhaps the only 
moment of heroism that he had displayed through- 
out his wretched life. Such, though, was the story 
our informant had gleaned, and it took the edge off 
our evening^s amusement. 
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But other evenings we were merry, and many were 
the wonderful stories of adventure told over bottled 
beer and an extraordinary salad which old Gugga 
mixed before us — to make an appetite, as he said. 

We got to love Podgorica in the end, and left its 
streets, full of gaudy-coloured humanity, the old 
shot-riddled town across the river, and the glorious 
mountain panorama, with sorrow. There was always 
something to talk about, from a threatened raid of 
the Albanians to the abduction of a Turkish maiden. 
Death is always very near in that unknown border 
town. 

The day of our final departure from Podgorica, we 
drove to the famous Cma Zemlja, or Black Earth. 

The object of our visit was chiefly to call on a 
young Albanian, who had repeatedly invited us. 
Though an Albanian, he is a Montenegrin subject 
and a corporal in the standing army. 

As a matter of fact, he is a fugitive from his clan, 
the Klementi, where his life is forfeited in a blood 
feud. The Prince wisely uses such men as a kind 
of extra border guard, giving them land and houses 
on the actual frontier line, knowing that they will 
keep a doubly sharp watch to preserve their own 
lives. 

The Black Earth is an absolutely flat and treeless 
plain, covered at times with grass, which mischievous 
Albanians love to set fire to in the hopes of some 
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sport with peasants, who might attempt to extinguish 
the conflagration. The River Zem divides it and con- 
stitutes the boundary, but the land on both sides is 
neutral by mutual consent It is courting death to 
walk upon it Block-houses dot it at frequent in- 
tervals, containing small garrisons of Montenegrin 
and Turkish soldiers. 

As we drove past the first Montenegrin block- 
house, we were reminded of a ride which we once 
took to it, while our knowledge of the border dangers 
was nil. On that occasion we had cantered, inno- 
cently, straight towards it, and were amused to see 
its little garrison promptly turn out A man came 
running towards us motioning us to halt This un- 
mistakably request we suddenly obeyed, for the men 
behind had covered us with their rifles. 

Explanations followed, and the rest of the men 
came up smiling; but they sent us back towards 
Podgorica at once, which was only half an hour's ride 
away — saying that a bullet from the overlooking hill 
would be no unusual thing. 

To-day we left this block-house on our left, and, 
striking the Zem, we drove along it till we reached a 
solitary house. A few hundred yards further down 
was a Turkish fort, with the banner of the Star and 
Crescent hanging lazily at the mast. 

This house was the home of our friend, quite a 
youi^ man of sixteen, but married and a proud 
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father. He could well have been mistaken for 
twenty-five. 

He was working in bis field as we drew near, and 
hurried to meet us. First of all we went to the Zem, 
which fifty yards away would be unnoticed, as it lies 
between two deep banks, which break off suddenly 
and wnthout any indication. This historical little 
river looked very peaceful as it flowed through deep 
basins, hollowed out of the rocky bed, and splashed 
over great boulders. How often has it been crossed 
by bands of men intent on bloodshed and murder, 
who often recrossed, flying and hunted fi^tivesl 
What quantities of blood have dyed those clear and 
crystal pools! What awful doings of death have 
they reflected! 

The Turkish soldiers opposite turned out, and 
viewed our movements inquisitively. Our Albanian 
friend hinted that a too lengthy inspection might be 
misunderstood, so we withdrew. 

The house was a curiosity. One-storied, and 
solidly built of stone ; it had no windows, but 
suggestive loopholes. The g^und floor was empty. 
We looked inside for the staircase, but in vain, and 
this was scarcely odd, because there was none. The 
family lives above, and the only means of entry to 
their dwelling is by a ladder. This is drawn up after 
the last man, for the night 

As we clambered up the ladder and crawled 
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through the narrow doorway, the young mother (of 
fifteen) kissed our hands. 

An aged lady, evidently the great-grandmother of 
one of the young couple — at least, to judge by her 
decrepit appearance, she might well have been that 
(in reality she was the boy's mother) — sat spinning in 
a corner. A weeping and noisy infant lay strapped 
immovably in a wooden cradle with no rockers, 
which a young maiden attempted to soothe by 
covering it with a thick cloth and rocking it vigor- 
ously. 

That Montenegrins survive the ordeal of infancy 
is a proof of their iron constitutions. An ordinary 
healthy English baby would be suffocated in five 
minutes under that hermetic pall, or, escaping this 
fate, would die of concussion of the brain from 
violent jarring to and fro, which we have inadver- 
tently termed " rocking." 

A wood fire smouldered in one corner of the room, 
and the embers were blown into flames as the little 
can of water was placed in them to boil. As the 
water boils, several spoonfuls of coffee are put in — of 
the good coffee, only used for distinguished visitors — 
and the whole allowed to boil up three or four 
times. Then cups are produced, sugar added, and the 
thick mixture poured out. This beverage is drunk 
when it is cool enough, and when the grounds have 
sunk in a thick sediment at the bottom of the cup. 
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The room, our treatment, and the coffee-brewing 
are typical of many such visits that we paid in 
Montenegro. 

Afterwards spirits were produced, tobacco tins 
exchanged, and arms — rifles, revolvers, and handjars 
— inspected and criticised. Any relics or curiosities 
are produced, and everyone becomes very friendly. 

Before we left, an old man (some relation of our 
host) came up as we were examining a fine handjar, 
that heavy and hiltless sword which forms part of 
both the Albanian and Montenegrin fighting kit, 
though they are no longer universally carried in 
times of peace. The handy revolver has replaced the 
fotmer beltful of pistols and yataghan. But in border 
fighting the handjar is always taken, and, when time 
permits, the victim is still decapitated by a single 
blow of that murderous weapon. 

The old man — a villainous-looking rascal, with 
shaven head and scalping lock — favoured us with a 
graphic mimicry of a fight, showing the methods 
in his day. He took the handjar between his teeth 
and a musket in his hands, yelling and scowling 
fearfully; then, the last cartridge fired or the moment 
for hand-to-hand combat arrived, the rifle was thrown 
away, and brandishing the handjar in the air, he 
darted towards us. It was a most realistic perform- 
ance, and made us feel thankful that it was only play. 

Suddenly the old man stopped his wild yelling 
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and burst out laughing. He laughed till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

We glanced behind us at the loophole door, and 
there, with a horrified look, peered our driver, revolver 
in hand. 

He thought that we were being murdered. He 
was a foreigner and new to Podgorica, but more of 
him anon. 

Then we took our leave and drove on to another 
block-house, and visited the commandant After 
that we returned to Podgorica, and that afternoon, 
affectionate leave-takings over, we departed for 
Cetinje, en route for Cattaro. 

That drive, which should have taken about seven 
hours, was a memorable one, and a fitting conclusion 
to our visit 

We wired to the hotel in Cetinje in the morning, 
ordering supper to be ready for eight o'clock. Then 
we had hoped to leave at one p.m. At two we again 
wired from Podgorica for supper to be delaj^ till 
ten. 

A hundred yards from the town we stopped, and 
the driver mended some harness with a piece of 
wire. A mile further on something else broke. If 
nothing gave way, a horse kicked a 1^ over a trace, 
necessitating its partial unharnessing. Each time 
the driver (he of the morning's drive and a native 
of Hercegovina) descended, swearing softly between 
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clenched teeth, in caressing tones, and his face set in 
a forced smile. If we had not understood what he 
said, he might have been addressing endearing 
remarks to his horse, or holding serious converse 
with a friend. 

It became very monotonous after a few hours- 
should we go for three hundred yards without a 
stop of five or ten minutes, it was a matter for 
comment We began to feel alarmed, fearing worse 
things. 

Rijeka we reached at eight p.m. instead of five, 
and we sent another wire, stating our arrival to be 
uncertain, if not improbable. 

We seriously contemplated staying the night, but 
an appointment next morning forced us to give up 
this idea. 

After an hour's rest we proceeded. The same 
weary repetition was resumed, either the near side 
horse lashed out violently and remained hui^ over a 
trace, or the axle boom or something broke. 

We dozed, and I awoke from a sudden jar to find 
the driver sound asleep, the horses wandering aim- 
lessly along, a precipice of many hundred feet below 
us on one side. The road takes sharp turns every 
hundred yards, rendering it impossible to see far 
ahead, and traffic even at night is not uncommon. 
Drivers shout when nearing a corner, particularly on 
coming downhill, which they do at a great pace. I 
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shuddered at the thought of a carriage dashing 
suddenly round a comer upon us as we painfully 
climbed, for our driver slept soundly. I even shouted 
in his ear, but in vain. Then I struck him, and with 
effect Inured as we were already by the dangers of 
that drive, we slept no more. 

I looked at my watch; it was one o'clock. In 
another hour the look-out hut of Bella Vista loomed 
up indistinctly, and we thought of that grand view of 
the Lake of Scutari and the mountain panorama to 
be seen from there. 

We stopped all the way down into Cetinje, at 
intervals, and had a long wait actually in the town 
itself while the driver hunted up a friend and 
borrowed a spanner. 

At three a.m. we arrived, and refused the offer of 
our driver to take us down to Cattaro next day. He 
assured us that everything would be in order by the 
afternoon. But we declined, even though he made 
us a cheap offer, below the ordinary price. We had 
no more confidence in him or his carriage, or his 
wonderful kicking horse — in fact, we gave quite a 
curt and rude refusal, when he pressed the matter. 

Safe inside the old-fashioned hostelry of Reinwein, 
we thanked Providence for our safe arrival We had 
been through a few dangerous experiences during 
our sojourn in the Land of the Black Mountain, but 
none worse than this. 
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The carriage was small, and we sufTered agonies 
from cramp ; every moment we expected to see it fall 
to pieces ; one of the horses lashed out violently, 
narrowly missing the face of the driver, if only 
touched with the whip, every time hitching itself 
over a trace and threatening to kick the decrepit 
structure behind it to bits ; the devilish anger of the 
man, his lurid and comprehensive cursing in that 
soft voice, the danger of dashing over a precipice, 
constituted a journey which we fervently pray may 
never again fall to our lot 



CHAPTER XX 

We reconsider our opinion of Cetinje — ^A Montenegrin wake and iu 
consequences — A hero's death — Montenegrin conversation — Need- 
less appeals to the Ddtf — We visit the hospitaL 

WE have said that there are not many stirring 
events happening in Cetinje. But this was 
due to the fact that we had only a very superficial 
knowledge of the town. To appreciate it fully, 
though, it is absolutely necessary to know the country 
and the people first We had quite made up our 
minds to go down to Cattaro the day following the 
memorable drive from Podgorica, but a mutual 
acquaintance, a Montenegrin of high standing, met 
us as we strolled aimlessly down the main street that 
morning. When he heard that we were leaving in a 
few hours, he became quite excited. Had we really 
seen everything, in Cetinje too ? 

" Yes," said we. " We have visited the monastery, 
watched the soldiers drilling, chatted with the 
criminals, and know every burgher of the town, at 
least by sight" 

** First you must see the hospital and then you 

aSo 
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must attend a trial in the Supreme Court of Appeal/' 
said our seducer. *' And as for vendettas/' he added 
with pride, *' we too have our little quarrels. On the 
spot you are standing a man was shot five years ago, 
and in the act of dying he killed his assailant" 

" Tell us the story," we broke in eagerly. Monte- 
negro is demoralising in this respect One becomes 
so used to bloodthirsty anecdotes that one wonders 
how other countries exist without the excitement of 
the vendetta. Then the intercourse with noted 
murderers and assassins makes a mere ordinary man 
whose hands are not stained with the blood of his 
fellow-beings seem dull and tame. Our eagerness 
pleased our friend and we adjourned to the csSi 
opposite. 

About five years ago a near relation of the Prince 
died, and was taken to the home of Petrovi<^ in 
Njegusi. To do honour to the dead man, the men 
of Cetinje and the men of Bajice — a village at the 
further end of the valley — accompanied the corpse 
as a guard of honour. 

Now a corpse is waked in true Irish style in this 
country, and by the time the escort had returned to 
the valley of Cetinje and halted at Bajice for a 
parting glass, the condition of the mourners re- 
sembled the close of a Bank Holiday in London. 
The too liberal indulgence in raki or spirits does 
not always provoke that mellowness which follows 
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a good dinner and a glass of port On the contrary, 
you become argumentative and convinced of the 
truth of your side of the question, and you do not 
hesitate to tell the other man that he is more or less 
of a fool. So it came to pass in Bajice that those of 
Cetinje argued that they were the better men, a 
statement which did not conduce to good fellowship 
— in falct, a Voivoda who was present, a native of 
Bajice, had to interfere to prevent the only true 
solution of the question in point He was an aged 
man, and the men of Cetinje proceeded home with- 
out proving their statement One man, however, 
stayed behind to continue the argument, and this 
naturally enraged the Voivoda. He ordered him 
to be beaten. Nothing loath, the worthy villagers 
fell upon him, and belaboured him with such fervour 
that he soon fell insensible to the ground. Before 
he lost consciousness, he was heard to utter a threat 
to the effect that his assailants would be sorry for it 

Then he was carried to the hospital in Cetinje and 
lay six weeks recovering. 

When he was well again, his thoughts were 
occupied with revenge, and in this scheme he was 
greatly assisted by his relations. 

"Thou wilt be killed, of course," they said, "but 
thine and our honour must be avenged. Who are 
the men of Bajice to beat one of us and go un- 
punished ? " 
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He was of the same opinion, and cast about for a 
suitable victim. Now the son of the aged Voivoda 
who had ordered the assault lived in Cetinje. He 
was the captain of the Royal Body Guani, the hero 
of many a fight with the Turks, and famed through- 
out the land. We knew his son, who stands about 
six feet four inches, and he is said to have been 
small compared to what his father was. 

" He shall be the victim," said the man of Cetinje, 
and his relations applauded the choice. 

One morning early the captain emei^ed from a 
shop, and from a distance of a few feet, the avenger 
of his honour fired at him from behind, hitting him 
in the neck. The captain fell forward on his face, 
saying, "Who has shot me?" and turning saw the 
assassin running up the street With his last strength 
he drew his revolver, and resting his elbow on the 
ground, he fired once ; the man reeled but continued 
his headlong flight : again the wounded officer fired, 
and as he sank forward dying, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the fi^itive throw up his hands and fall 
dead, shot through the heart The last shot was 
fired at a distance of fifty yards. 

" As you can im^ine," concluded our informant, 
" the news of this affray nearly caused a pitched 
battle between Bajice and Cetinje, which was only 
prevented by the energetic action of the Prince. 
He called the two clans leather before his palace 
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and with marvellous jtidgment picked out the ring- 
leaders and imprisoned them, and the rest were 
sent home with such a warning of what would come 
if he heard any more about it, that all interest was 
lost in the dispute. Men do not like to face our 
Prince when he is angered, and his constant presence 
in Cetinje is a great drawback to the vendetta. 
Now I must leave you, and to-morrow you shall 
visit the hospital." 

We strolled to the market-place, which was full of 
peasants and their produce. It is not nearly such a 
scene of life as is met with elsewhere. The Albanian 
element is almost totally absent, and that alone takes 
fifty per cent of the wildness off. Neither are rifles 
brought to Cetinje, so that it presents a far more 
peaceable aspect. Still it is crowded, the guslars do 
a literally roaring trade, and there are always a 
sprinkling of men from the Vasovic and other out- 
lying clans to liven up the scene. 

Here old friends and comrades in arms meet, 
called to the capital as witnesses, or principals, in a 
law case, or to draw their salaries as small oflicials of 
their districts. The conversation on these occasions 
is always the same, and if heard often, becomes 
monotonous. The unvarying formula of greeting is 
quaint and terse, but it loses much of its impressive 
character by translation. One word in explanation. 
The Montenegrins cannot utter the simplest remark 
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without invoking the Almighty in some form or 
another. The use of the word " Bog," or " God," is 
incessant 

Picture an aged man, whose grey stubble fringes 
a weather-beaten and furrowed face with a grizzled 
moustache. He is smoking a grimy tchibouque in a 
contemplative fashion, as he stands on the outskirts of 
the chattering throng. To him approaches a second 
stalwart, lean man about the same age and appear- 
ance. He is also smoking a loi^ tchibouque; it 
is a custom which the elder inhabitants have adopted 
from the Turks. 

" May God protect thee," says the new-comer 
gravely, as though he had never given vent to such 
a momentous utterance before. 

" May God give thee good Fortune," answers the 
other, with equal solemnity; and removing their pipes, 
they clasp hands and fervently kiss each other. Then 
the smoking is resumed, and between the puffs the 
following conversation ensues. 

" How art thou?" says the new-comer, gazing with 
affection at his old comrade. 

" Well, thank God," replies the other. 

" Thank God." 

" And how art thou ? " 

"Well, thank God." 

" Thank God." 

Now it is the new-comer's turn for the Montenegrin 
catechism. 
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The questions already asked and answered are 
only the prelude, so to speak, before they settle 
down to serious business. " Kako ste ? " (" How art 
thou ? ") is simply as meaningless as " How do you 
do ** ; in fact, a mere matter of form. 

" Art thou well ? " says the questioner, referring to 
the other's state of health, who replies — 

" I am well, by God, thank God." 

"Thank God," says the questioner, breathing more 
freely, and continuing. 

" How is thy wife ? " " How are thy children ? " 
"Thy grandchildren?" "Thy brother?" "Thy 
sister?" To all of which a deep-toned "Well, 
thank God," is given. 

Having satisfied himself that the whole family is 
in reasonable health, and quite certain that he has 
omitted no important relation, the catechiser proceeds 
to inquire as to the other's worldly possessions. 

" How are thy crops ? " 

" God will give me a good harvest" 

"How are thy horses?" "Thy sheep?" "Thy 
goats?" "Thy cows?" "Thy pigs?" "Thy bees?" 

It must be clearly understood, to appreciate the 
humour of the scene, that the formula has been 
shortened to avoid vain repetition. Every question 
is asked in full, and answered with a pious " Dobro, 
hfala Bogu " (" Well, thank God "). Not a word is 
omitted. The concluding question is put, after a 
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few moments' thought that really no item has been 
left out, and this covers any lapse of memory. 

" And, in short. How art thou ? " 

" Dobro, hfala Boga " (" Well, thank God "). 

" Hfala Bc^u " (" Thank God "). 

Now it is the other's turn, and precisely the same 
questions are asked, varied perhaps with an inquiry 
as to the state of health of the district "standard 
bearer" or "mayor." Then a few minutes' general 
conversation are indulged in as to the direct cause 
of the other's visit to Cetinje, and each satisfied 
that he has gained every particle of information, 
they clasp hands, kiss, and part with a measured 
" S'Bogom," signifying that they commend each other 
to the Almighty's keeping. 

The simplest and most inoffensive query is an- 
swered thus; — 

" Hast thou any milk 7 " says the thirsty wayfarer, 
pausing at a hut 

" I have none, l^ God," and the stranger proceeds 
wearily on his way. 

Our visit to the hospital was decidedly interesting. 
The senior doctor of Montenegro was an ex-Austrian 
military sui^eon. He was very pressing in bis in- 
vitation, so one day we wended our steps thither at 
eleven o'clock. We were met by a smart-looking 
nurse, who told us that the doctor was at present 
engaged in an operation, and would be with us 
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shortly. He soon appeared, and, apolc^sing for the 
simplicity of the building, started taking us round. 
First he led us into the accident-room, where the 
injured are first treated. There were the usual 
operating-tables and cases of instruments. ^We 
treat wounds that are suppurating here," he said 
pleasantly. ''Our real operating-room is in the other 
house, and is much better fitted up. This being the 
only hospital in the country I have all the opera- 
tions to perform, generally one a day." 

Then we went into the Rontgen room. The 
X rays, the doctor informed us, was very useful 
in locating bullets. In the men's ward a young man 
was pointed out to us who had been shot twice 
during a kolo dance in the arm and leg. 

"The Montenegrins," said the doctor, "are very 
careless when they fire their revolvers during a dance, 
and I get a good many patients that way." After- 
wards we visited some other wards, and we were 
finally taken to the other operating-room, or theatre. 
But it was only a reproduction of the other on a 
large scale. " The Prince is very generous," said the 
doctor, " and gives me a free hand. We have every 
modern appliance, and I have trained my assistants 
to such an extent that I can absolutely rely on them. 
The hospital costs a lot of money, for we only charge 
a krone (about a franc) a day, and then they petition 
that they cannot pay." 
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After inscribing our names in a book we went back 
to our midday meal. 

The hospital, from a medical and surgical stand- 
point, is extremely up to date, and at its head is a 
doctor who may be counted as one of the finest 
operators in Europe ; at his own request his name has 
not been mentioned. It is another instance of Prince 
Nicolas' benevolence to his people, another of the 
prc^ressive movements which he is ever introducing 
into the country. Every district has a doctor, all of 
whom are under the head doctor at Cetinje, who 
directs all treatment in the case of an epidemic 
Serious cases are sent to Cetinje and treated there, 
but these are lately sui^caL The fame of the 
doctor at Cetinje has reached the furthermost village ; 
men who have suffered for years now troop joyfully 
to the capital, and the number of operations increases 
yearly. 

May the hospital and its capable chief flourish and 
continue to bring the blessings of science to the 
worthy sons of the Black Mountain ! 



CHAPTER XXI 






The Law Court in Cetinje — The Prince as patriarch— A typical lawsuit 
— Pleasant hours with murderers — Our hostel — A Babel of tongues 
— Our sojourn draws to a close — The forewell cup of coffee and 
apostrophe. 

THE Law Court in Cetinje is distinctly quaint 
All civil cases are conducted in public, and the 
method of procedure is simplicity itself.* Firstly 
there are no lawyers and no costs, the rival parties 
conducting their case in person — that is to say, they 
are present, and are examined and cross-examined by 
the judge and his six assistants. All the prelimin- 
aries have been committed to writing and are read 
out by the clerk of the court, the only other official 
present. In a small inclosure sit the plaintiff and 
defendant and their witnesses ; behind a railing, 
stand and sit the audience of admiring friends and 
relations. 

The room is long and low. At the further end 
on a raised dais sits the judge, behind whom is a life- 

* This is all altered now since the end of 1902, when a new code 
and system was introduced, more up to date. 
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size reproduction of the Prince's photograph. At a 
horseshoe-shaped table sit the other judges, three 
on each side, and in the middle is another table 
holding the Bible, crucifix, and two candles. The 
candles are lit when a witness takes the oath. 

In the intervening space is a large and comfortable 
easy-chair, or perhaps it would be more correct and 
dignified to call it a throne. It is occupied by Prince 
Nicolas whenever he comes in, as he often does, for 
an hour or so, for he takes a keen interest in the law 
cases of his subjects. When he is present the pro- 
ceedings are in no way altered, but the Prince himself 
puts now and then a pertinent question to the 
witnesses. Furthermore, it is here that the Prince 
every Saturday, when he is in residence in Cetinje, 
holds public audience and receives petitions and 
complaints from his lowliest subjects. Ever}' petition 
must be committed to writing, and in the appointed 
order each man or woman steps forward while the 
document is read aloud by the clerk. The Prince 
puts a question or two to the petitioner and then 
gives his answer to the request, which is duly noted, 
and the next person called. 

It is all so simple and quick that it is hard to 
realise the importance of this commendable institu- 
tion. In the olden days the Prince dispensed justice 
and favours, seated under the shade of an enormous 
tree, which has now, however, been destroyed. But 
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in the height of summer, a shady spot in the open 
air is still found. 

We listened to one case, that of a woman who had 
amassed a large sum of money — for Monten^^ro — 
by fetching water from a distance at so much a 
gallon. Cetinje is almost waterless in summer, and 
water-carriers can earn small fortunes, particularly 
if equipped with a donkey or two, as was this 
woman. Having saved a few hundred g^dens, she 
proceeded to lend it to needy friends — people are 
foolish in this respect, even in Montenegro. It would 
have been all right if she had not neglected the 
simple precaution of insisting on an I. O. U. for each 
loan. Her money gone, she not unnaturally asked 
that some of it should be returned, for she had fallen 
on evil days. But all knowledge of such loans was 
denied by the ungrateful borrowers. 

It was a knotty point to decide. Should the 
judges believe the woman's word, or the emphatic 
denials of the debtors that they had ever received 
a kreutzer? The seven looked hopelessly at each 
other, and then wisely retired to the seclusion of 
a private room, awaiting divine inspiration. 

As of yore, the little prison, or rather house of 
detention, had a great attraction for us. Many 
afternoons we wended our way thither to while away 
an hour in the genial company of the prisoners and 
their warders. The handsome young director of 
prisons usually accompanied us, ostensibly but to 
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bear us company, though doubtless he was acting 
on higher orders, and had instructions to see that 
our eccentricities did not go too far. 

We organised sports on some occasions, chiefly 
consisting of putting the weight, i>. a large stone, 
but they would swindle and invariably overstepped 
the limit line, declaring that they hadn't afterwards. 

But it was their stories that we loved to listen 
to. They were mostly harmless quarrellers, for we 
shunned the debased thieving criminal ; a man who 
could steal was vigorously excluded from our circle 
There was one exception, however, and he was a 
Hungarian, a deserter from his regiment That in 
itself is not a punishable crime, but he had eased the 
regimental cash-box of a thousand kronen at the 
time of his departure, and was awaiting the result 
of investigations. He maintained that the money 
was his, and was quite indignant when it was hinted 
that he must have stolen it; but unluckily he 
destroyed any belief in his honesty by invariably 
contradicting himself as to how he came by it But 
he was such a good-natured, pleasant-spoken man 
that we let him sit by our side and prevaricate, till 
we bade him cease from further blackening his soul. 

We gleaned a lot more information from the 
young director of the prison, and amongst it the 
method of recapturing escaped prisoners. In the 
central prison at Podgorica, if a prisoner escapes, the 
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rest of the criminals are sent out to catch him. Very 
often they find him, and never has a prisoner abused 
this privilege, all punctually returning by a gfiven date. 
We stayed at Reinwein's inn, an unpretentious 
building, both as regards the exterior and interior, 
but as Reinwein himself is a Viennese, and has been 
for twelve years in the service of the Prince, acting 
often as cook, it is quite safe to say that at his house 
the best cooking in the whole of Montenegro is to be 
found. Coming into the country this would not be 
so noticeable, but after months in other Monten^rin 
towns the cooking is most appreciable. We spent 
very happy evenings in his bare little dining-room, 
with a decidedly cosmopolitan gathering. The mosjt 
noticeable feature was the number of languages ih 
use. Even Dalmatia, Bosnia, and the Herc^oviipi, 
where a three-languaged man is the rule, paled ioto 
insignificance. There was a Turkish official staying 
at Reinwein's, transacting business for his Govern- 
ment, and every evening men came to see him ; that 
man was to be heard — he was a Neapolitan by birth 
—conversing fluently in Turkish, Albanian, Serb, 
Greek, Italian, and French, alternately. One evening 
I was trying to follow the conversation, which b^an 
in Italian, then he wandered off into other tongues, 
explaining, evidently, a letter written in Turkish. I 
got interested and went over to his table, and, after- 
wards, he told me which languages he had been 
using. Besides this little list, Reinwein spoke 
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Russian with another man, German iargely with 
us, and P. and I passed remarks to each other in 
English, which was the only unknown language. 
One evening two Hungarian tourists arrived, and 
then we fled from that Babel, fearing for our reason. 

An affable old Turk, seedy in appearance, but 
extremely entertaining, owned to six langui^es, not 
counting others of which he had only a smattering. 
Serb he didn't count as he said he could only talk on 
easy subjects in that tongue. It is very humiliating, 
that sort of thing, it is liable to lower the opinion of 
one's own intelligence. We kept late hours, too, at 
Reinwein's, we couldn't help it 

But all good things must come to an end, and at 
last the day of our departure arrived, Cetinje itself 
was quite a different place to us than when we knew 
it formerly. Representative of the land in a certain 
sense it rightly is, but then a fairly full knowledge of 
the country must be acquired first to understand in 
what respects it represents the life and customs of 
the people beyond. To the stranger who extends his 
visit for only a week, it is sure to give manifold false 
impressions, for though Montenegro is quiet and 
peaceable enough, the appearance of Cetinje is rather 
too assuring. For here there is little trace of 
vendetta and quarrelling, which, however, under the 
powerful hand of the present Prince Nicolas, are 
surely dying out through all the land. When the fact 
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is taken into consideration that the Monten^^o of 
forty years ago was a rough and dangerous country, 
inhabited by a people who knew nothing of the 
outside world, and lived simply for themselves in 
their own land, it will be seen what miraculous 
progress has been made in the path of civilisation 
during the present reign. Peace and order have been 
established to a wonderful degree, and the State re- 
organised and set on a surer basis. With a powerful 
hand and not too much external help the Prince has 
carried through his reforms, and, like David in his 
final exhortation to Solomon, leaves the way ready for 
still greater progress to be made in the future. And 
the comparison holds good in more respects than one. 

We drank our last little cup of coffee, oddly enough, 
in the historical monastery of Ivan Beg in the 
company of the Vladika, to whom we were paying 
our farewell respects, and half an hour later were 
whirling down to Bajice under the shadow of the 
mighty Lovden. 

As the grand Bocche di Cattaro again burst on 
our view and the first black and yellow sign-post 
of Austria was passed, we turned again for a last 
look at those seemingly forbidding and inhospitable 
mountains ; but only forbidding and inhospitable to 
the enemy of the brave little race beyond. To the 
stranger, fresh from the comforts and improvements 
of civilisation, it is a revelation of how men live, 
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knowing nothing of the luxuries of the outer world, 
and keep themselves untarnished in honour ; honest 
and God-fearing where a man is judged by his deeds 
and not by his words. Where men do not steal or 
lie, and where the humble peasant looks his Prince 
in the face and says — 

" Lord, I am a man like thyself." 

They have their faults and failings, many of their 
customs seem barbaric to our eyes: but may they 
long be preserved from the evils of civilisation ! 

Later, as the ship ploughed her way through the 

waves, and the mountains of Crnagora became ever 

more and more faint and indistinct, we thought of 

Tennyson's words : — 

" They rose to where their soVran eagle sails. 
They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and night 
Against the Turk ; whose inroad nowhere scales 
Their headlong passes, but his footstep fails. 
And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 
Before their dauntless hundreds in prone flight 
By thousands down the crags and through the vales. 

• ••••• 

O smallest among peoples ! rough rock-throne 
Of Freedom ! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish I slim for five hundred years, 
Great Crnagora 1 never since thine own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and broke the storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers.'' 

THE END 
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t4.X VICTORIAN POETS. 

(Mn.KA.}. See Little Booki on Alt. 

-*- (J. ax THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Iti OriEin aod 



DurptMn. K A.}. See 
WltdMltlt " "' "■■ 



km,' etc Pisa. From the lypet of 
' *■"'■" — '■ Univcrul LibiaiT. 



CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 
Hiuory u Kia|^ 



Sm alM Mithudi'i Univcrul Libnir. 

■hnvaDCArUllirL M.A. See SdcU Qneaiii 

■SU^V (Hut B.I. AN ENGLISH C 

WlhV pRlaceV <l>e Biihop of Gitnllu, Ii 

Cslien, London. With Main indllluumioiu. Parti. C>v»n8». H. 6A 
HahalTwalterX DISRAELI; a Simly in Pewnaliiy and Ideal. With i irannim. 

A Colonial Edition it also published. 
See alio Oxford Biofraphiei. 
«in*(j,), s«i Little Booltioa An. 

(S.A.). FRANCESCO GUARD L With 41 Plale*. RttrntAtU. jCi.kmm; 

(B.K.D.X S«UitleBook.onArt. 
' P. S.). See Litile Bookioii An. 
— — ■'"-ILY. WithontMlllutmliani. Cmwiw. 5*. wA 

IHE EARTH. An InmditciiDn id niyiiafnpby. IDHtntMd. 

•W«iiwobd,gtO.). SeeLIltleBookionAr-- 
■midln <F. E). See lUuilrated Pocket Libi 

Imlth Udun). THE 



luitrated Pocket Library. 

WEALTH OF NATIONS. Edited wiih an Inirwliictiga ut 

'■ - " ' ■ «. Dtmslv*. %iuml. 



ImUliSor 
tadl(frj.X 



lllusuated. Cm 



udnitou 
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A.), Modem Lufiuge Huuc u KiDf Ednnt School, E 



SchoDl Booki. 



niton Z.), M.A. Sec Junior School Boolu. 

.<B.) ENGLISH SKAUEN. Edited, with u Inlroductian, by Davii 

Vol.1. (Hoi™rd,CliSord,Hi»Liiii.DrJ.t,Caveodiili). Stomd Edilitn. Crm 
Vol, II. (Rich«dH»*ldiu, Grenrille.EiMj, sndR.l«gh). Crmntvi,. 6f. 

■PUIM Cq^X M. A., Clifton College. S« Sehool E»«iiiin.i5on Seriej. 

■pOOnartW. A.1,M.A., WKdeoofNewColleeo.Oifoid. - - ■ ----- 

■tU^Ua^a. W.). B.b. J.ie Ci«>i> of Voct, ud hiik 

roLfTjOS Jl" 

L K,X M.A. 

INITIALATINA: Euy Leuons on ElemEntary Accidence- Stetnlk Eililimi. n*f.tBt. u. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. EirUk Editlin. Cm.. B». x. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notejadapted to IhiSlioiteTLitin Piimeiind Vocabnlur. 



Fellow of St. John'i CoDif*, 

'■UT10Uffa."'"GQ L F J] oVaN d'"dO NT'S. Stutul Edilim, 

"" ■ - -XU.A. 

_ EuyL 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. EirUh Editii 

FlRSTLATll — " 

SUlk Edit,. 



EASV LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSL.\TION. Tt^tk Edilirn. Fif. 

tvt. If. td. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. Pint Eierdis in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulur. TUrJ 



Sutml Edilun. 

ion Ru1« ud IdioBU. 

LATIN "vocabularies" FOR~'REPETiflONT'A™md''ii'ecordiDi lo 5ab]«t& 

TtutlftA Ediliim. f'M.iz'c. ,1 W. 
A VOCABULARV OF LATIN IDIOMS. iBjw. Stnid EdiluH. ii. 
STEPS TO GREEK. Sictml EJilirm, nvtad. i8im. ii. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cmniv. <i.6d. 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. TAird Edi/it-, nwlOd. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Amnced wcordiiv to SufafteU. 

Fturili Edilitn. Fiaf.ivt. 11. id. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. Fot the use of Rchooli. ' 

Nona, and Vocabulary. FeHrU EdilitH. Fmf. Iro. ir. &t 
STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixl), Edilinu iB™. W. 
FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. SUlk Edititn.rt 
--"■ -RENCH "-'■'•■'-'"• """ ..v,„„„. 

Ea'sV'fRENCH e'xeRCTsES on ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocnbokiy. 

Fmrili Ediiitn. Cmm »n. u. «^. Key. u. ru/. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Aimoged nccoidinB lo Suhjeett 

BtMl K. KUlon)! M.X,'f.QS."'THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Indndini CboniMry, 
Ue«l, LiEhl, Sound, MiioetuBi, Elietricitv, Bouny, Zoology, Phyuokcy. Aunnainy, 
uid Geolocy. >^7 liloitntiont. SianJ EdHim. Own Bw. u. &£ S^ ■!» School 



SteolieniOIl (C), of the Technical CnHeae, Bndrord, nod SUdlUTfLl^.Jorihe Yario^e 
(Allege. Leedi. ORNAMENTAL I^IGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. lUiKnled. 

n^bunura (/!)rH-l*''THE' CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

Itwna ILftim&M). See Little Lihnry. 

•tST(W.)7M.A. ANNALS OF BTON COLLEGE. WiO. ni>Me>oa> Vhauiim. 

■tmUTt (KktMrilW). BY ALLAN WATER. StentiSMitM. Ovmbw U, 
ItSSMflLWr THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS 

FAMILY AND FRIENDS. SdMMl wd Editrf, -ilh Neu* mi InngdWIkd*, ky 

StHnvCOLTW. Sixth and Ckti^ir Mmi m AmkIm. im. 
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A Poitnit by WiujAM Stkanq. Ftm-tk J5 



Mrauonm.!.). from SARANAC to the Marquesas. Hdni Letun nhla 
br Mn. M. I. Stivkkson dorini iSSt-B Io ber liuei, MIu Iahi Whvte AkLFouii. Wkk 
ulunductioabTGnuGCW. Salfkuii, H.D„LI.D., F.k.5.S. Cnmfcw ti.mtl. 

\ CakmUl Edition u liia publiihed. 

lHtUllIMK.1. Sh Oifoid B»sn(iliici. 

t n. S.), M.A., Utc Auisunt Muta u Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THl 

)YSSKY. Fcaf. bw, i(. dd. 

» m. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. With > Memoir by F. G. Ellsittoh, U.A. 

ih Ponrnii. Crtm» B». 61. 

Ear IF.I. Auoc. of tba iniLilutc of Bankcn. and LcdurtT to i1m LaiuLui nunlai al 

— ■ -■. rh..,>.limon'. nihl., 

. ib< Dorbun CoIIcgt of Scibkc, Mcsaoile- 

I orTccbnolofj. 
, „ J. SPORTS AND PASriMES OK THE PEOPLE OF 

ENGLAND. Illiulntcdbymanyaignviiiai. Reyiudby I. ChaiilbCo]i,U,D.,F.&A. 

Qumrta. II J. lul. 
■tUTtfOKpt Dould). THESTRUCGLE FOR PERSIA. Witb ■ Hap. Crmuutn*. «t. 
gtanm (F.r, Muul Ttdning Initniclor Io ttac Surrey County Council. SOLUTIONS TO 

THE CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS IN UANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW. 

INC. lm*.4U. II. 
■Sdkllllg (Sir John). FKAC&IENTA AUREA: > Co11«lian of ill Ibc IiKoapusbte 

Pceca,wrillenby. And pnbliibcd by ■ friend to pvpctiute hii memary. Priu^ by hk 

PiiBledrDcHtiiirHitivMoiiLEV. uiductobc>aldn[biiibop,ulhcu|no[tb«FiiiKn 



Diud Pockn Libinry. 

gwUtUonaOuX THEJOURNALTOSTELLA. Edited by C. A. Ait kkh. Cr. Bi 



Brntt (HetU). S« Liiilt Bin* Booki. 

TlMltU. A ■•■ '■■- •■ -- 



EFRENCH REVOLUTION. SiaiiEdilitn. 

>, M.p, <ic By R. F. Davu, M.A., 

!•»: 1UI.UKI.O -^^.-a .1 iVeymouth CoIIfcc. J-'ctf. Bw. 91. 
CBRMANIA. ByiheumeEditoi. t-caf.tM. 91. S« >1» Cluiici] Tiuuljuioiu. 
TABIU' (J,). See Libiiry of Devotion. 

Tannton (B. L.I. A history of the jesuits in England, with luiotib 

tioiu. Dimyttv. ^M.ntl. 
Tulor(A.&f. THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. Drmiiai. lai. V. ml. 
TkJlor(7.at.M.A. See CommercimI Seriei. 
TarlCV (I. A.}. See Oiford BiOEnphiet, 

Tajlor IT. &), M.A., I<llo» of Gonnlle .nd Cains College, Cimbiidce. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF ROME. Cr-nmtPt. yi, M. 

a (AUMd, lord). THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited, with Note* ud u 
iclion, by J. Chuktom Collins, M.A. Crmn Siv. 61. 

ORIAM.MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. Edilcdby J. CkuhtohCollihs 1I.A. 
K. little Library. 
] BioEiipkiei. 

SAND SHADOWS IN A HOSPITAL. Crn» Im. 31.U. 
I IJllle Lihnry. 
INSECT LIFE. lUuinied. Sitrmi BJ-Stelud. Cr.BM u.M 



.... Wiib 16 IlIuitntMnt »ad i 

^imy Shi 101. U. mil. 
ilto publuhod. 

, D.rj(l. DANTE STUDIES AND RESIURCHES. A>v 
lias Oihad Biociaphia. 
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CnmmUit. «. 
t ENGLAND UNDER THE 

Smiiu Techakal Colkfc 



. Wiib U*pt. TkM £^tim. 

lIliunKd bjr Ihc Author >i>d fion ^losnphs. Otmyr te*. 

^. _ —.. i». .JO Tbi Antiquiry'i Booki. 
Walton ffl. B.). See Little Boalu on An. 
Tllton OimM) UHl Cotton (OtaarlM). See IlliutiUed Packet Librmry, MelhBK'l VlA- 

wml Libnrvt Bpd Little Linur. 
irarilMlO(D.S. Van). ON commando, WithPonnit. Crewmtee. y.6J. 
WaterluraM (Mn. AUTmI). with the simple-hearted : Little HumUkMo 

WopwD in Coiutiy Fbco. Small Pstt itv. u. ««. Sm >lio Liiile Ijtn^. 



WuUmnCaTkie. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. 



ddla ud Upper Fc 

Wetmon (Bolen C.X the last of tMegreat scouts Tbi 

Illiutntioni, Stand EJilifn. Dimf f- - ' - 
iniiU9<C.X See Henley and WhibLej. 



imCSfcge. 
rdEJilitn CrvHiho. u. M. 
^V>t EJiiii*. With i Midl Cr, S». w. U. 
Ua ud Upper Fonni of Public Schoeli ud fo PkH 
' I eopioiu Tibial, Mc Sea alio TbeUllle GuidBi 
THEGREit .-~- .. . 



.__ NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by L. C 



VUblev (L,), M.A., Fello- of Pembroke CoUece, Cambridie. CREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THKIR ORGANISATION AND CHARACTER. CrmmSW. U. 
WUtakarfO. H.),M.A. S«Cbiarehi 
WUtO(am>eTt). THE 

MiALi, F.R.S., »i ■ ■ " 
Uniteisal Libnry, 

mUtOhUdCA.W.X^ASPARcTDEcbLIGNY. With mur lUuilntioiu. Dmf Ur. 

Wbltiey'dUil)- See Snciil QueitisDi StTio. 

Wtarte (A. 0.)iB.Sc., EdilM at EUclrical InvtUmnit. Se< Boolu on Bnsineu. 

WUbwrorM tWUmd) Set Linle Books on Ait. 

mida (OMar). DKPROFUNDIS, Ftmnk Edilln. Cnw. B«. 5.. m/. 

Alw . Limited Edition OB >p«iiew Vellum. DlMy'irt. £», w. ■»( J and » 

WUklmtW. HJ.B.A. leeSoci.lQMiti— ■'-■-- 

VilklIllon{J. FromW. S« Soci»l Que. 

miUunaon (IT). THF. BRITISH gardener. IlluitriXed. DtKyim. tm.U. 



EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. Tkir^ EiliHn,. 
Fcmt. Bt>b. II. See also Jiuiioi Eiiminition Serin and Juuioc School Bookt. 
VUniOt-BnztOIl{B. K). MAKERS OF EUROPE. CmnHt. Third EdI Him. 31. 6d. 

A Teil-bookorEanHMaa HiHotrror Middle Fanu 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Uipaud IllustmioDL Cnmmltt. v ^■ 

Sh alto The Bgglnner'i Bookl. 
WUMB (BlahOPX See Libiuy of Dcvolinn. 

WnilimCBNklM). LORD STRATHCONA: thaStorrof bi> Ufa. Illutattd. OmiT 
>». 7t-U. 
A Colonial Edllien ii i1k pabliibed. 
VUMn (A. i.\ Editor of the Imttttt'm Knvti, Qlr Editor of tho DMify Cirnut/f. Stt 
Boobmon Bn ainai i. 

A.). 5« Booki OB Bounea. 
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WUtn (XUAardX M.A. LVRA PASTORALIS ; Sattp of Vtan, CtaiiA, i 

A TdJnme grdevolionH] potnu. 
WlnbOlttB. E.). M.A., Auruut Uuta in Chiufi HninMl. EXRRCISBS I: 
ACCIDENCE. CrMMkw. u.6J. 

An ilaBiBtuT book ■diptwl let Lows Fonu la (ceanipiD* th< Shvttr latL 
LATlNHEXAHETERVERSr- - •■ " -- " " 



Wood (J, A. Z.}. SecTulbaoluofTcciuiologT. 
Wot<hlWO rt h (OfcrtrtOPhW)- Sec Anliqiuiy'* B< 
WCTfllWWtt ^.(. Sec Utile Libniy. _ ^ 



viatli(V.yuidColMldca(8. T.). SeeLiiile Ubnir- 

;(Arttmr), M. A., Fellow olQaeen'iCollece.Cuibtidn. Sw Chnrehnn^ LIkiVT. 

JtBopblal GERMANVOCABULARl^ FOR REPETITION. ftM*.tBt. ikid. 

*Vr0Il«, (d«ornlL},Pn>reuotDf HulaiyintheUnivcnilTofToRinlo. THUSAKLOr 

ELGIN. With IlluioatioDi. Dtmyino. ti-td-mi. 
iryU» (A. &). MODERN ABVSStNIA. With i Map ud a Fonnll. ZItmy tan 

WTUlhlLm(a.), M.P. THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With u lm». 

dactionand Nolei. Dimi »tv. ffMrtrmm, gi/t It*. lU. 6rf. 
VrandLlUd PTUIM(d.X THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. B«ii| a 

a«cnp>K>n or MonteneiTt). With ^olUustiatiooj. CfYm fax. b. 

TMtl <^B.X 'an "aNT^OLOGV of IRISH VERSE. JTrn'mrf mmJ Knimrgid 

EJItitn. Civm tvt. u. iJ. 
TULdlsdC}. THE GREAT RED FKOa A Slarjr li>Id in 40 Colourad Kcnico. Fc^ 

Tonng (FllMIl> THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. With ijl lllinnwrimu. THird 

eHiiim. Oimy tfi. III. 6J. m/. 
Tonnff (T. v.). THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY; A Stiid* of Wok and 

Wnkeri. With an Introdudicni hr Elijah Helh. Secrelarr u the Mancbener CkaBbti 

ofCaniinerce. CrnFugiv. C/mlt, a. 6i ; ^^r itmnii, 11. 6J. 



)r(B.V.). ANARCHISM. Dimy itv, ...(._. 

It MWM l (AnMnl»L WHAT DO WE KNOW CONCERNING BLECrRICITVT 

AntiqiuuT's Books, Ths 

OeiKral Editor, J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series of votumei deling with varioiu bmaches of EnglUh Aotiquitiei ; 

comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate aJid schoUrlj. 

Eholhh Monastic Iin, ByllieRiihl Rev. Abbot Gauuet, O.S.B. lUaMnted. Stmul 

EJilin.miilil. Dimyivt. 71.6J.mf. 
RiKAiNS OP THH Prehistoiiic Ac( tH Ehcuhd. By B. C. A. WlBdle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
WilhnumetouiIlluilFBiianKiindPluu. Dtmyart. js.U.mit. 

Old 5»vica Books of the Eholisk Chdrch. By Chriilaptier Woidnnfl 

Henry Liultlialn. Wiih Coloured and oiher Illuitraiioiu. Dimytrr. 71. 
CblticAit. ByJ. Romilly Allen, P.S.A With nui»r«ui lUiuuaiioni and 

■AacHxatx^v AHD FsisB AHTiguiria*. By R, Munro, Ll-D. With 01 

tration*. Diiiy Brw. 71. 6rf. ttti, 
Skiihis or Biitt?;k Saints. By J. C, Wall. Wilb numttoai IllBitratKMU and Plaoi. 



Europe.' Fcaf. to*. 



Besiimer'B Books, The 

ly Heilii filouel. HIiulrMed. Ftmf. gw. u. 

ISH HiiToar. By E. M. Wilsut.BuxMa, Anlhsr of' Uaksi of 
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industries and forms of business, and to escpUin accuratelj and dearly what thej do 
and how they do it. The first Twelve volumes are— 

PoKTS AND Docics. By DoofUs Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDerxnott. 

Thx Stock ExcHANCB. By Chas. Dugold. Sicond Rdiihn, 

Tkb Business or Insusance. By A. J. Wilson. 

Thx Elsctrical Imdustky : Lighting. Traction, and Powbk. By A. G. Wbjrte, B.Sc. 

Thx Shipbuilding Industry. By David Pollock, M.I.N. A. 

Thx Monby Maxkbt. By F. Straker. 

Thx Business Sidx op Agricultuxb. By A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

Thx Brewing Industry. By Julian L. Baker, F.I.C, F.CS. 

Thx Automobile Industry. By G. de H. Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 'A. Moil.' 

*The Business op Advertising. By Clarence G. Moran, Barrister>at-Law. Illustrated. 

*Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

*Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

*Thb Coal Industry. By Ernest Aves. Illustrated. 

Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A.. Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Bjrzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 
Zackariah op Mitylene. Translated by F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Dtmy 

8r#. I2J. fid. ntt. 
Evagrius. Edited by Lton Parmentier and M. Bides. Dtmy 8»#. xof. 6«/. «//. 
The History OP PsELLUS. Edited by C Satbas. DitmyZv^, tss.iut, 
Ecthrsis Chronica. Edited by Professor Lambros. Demy Bd0, 71. 6d, lut. 
The Chronicle OP MoREA. Edited by John Scbmitt. DimyZfw, 15X. m/. 

Ohnrdunan's Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre 
spondin^ as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robinson, M. A. Second RdiHmu Fcmp, 

8v0. If. td. net. 
EccLSSiASTES. Edited by A. W. Streane, D.D. Fcap. 9oe. sx. 6d, net. 
The Epistle to the Phimppians. Edited by C. R. D. Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

Fca^. Ztht. If. 6d. net. 
The Epistle op St. James. Edited by H. W. Fulford, M.A. Fcm^. 8m if. 6d. net. 
Isaiah. EditedbyW. E. Barnes, D.D. TkooVelumes. Fcap.%vo. v.neteeuk. With Map. 
The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitakcr, 

M.A. Fcn^. Zv0. it. 6d. net. 

0htixchnian*8 Library, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E., 
A series of volumes upon such questions as are occupying the attention of Chmtih 
people at the present time. The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
scholars, who. naving made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 
position to furnish the best results of modem research accurately and attractively. 

Thb Bboinnings op Emgush Cwiistiamity. By W. £. CoUias, M.A. With Ifaph 

Crpwn Bve. ye. 6d. 
SoMB Nbw Testament Problems. By Arthur Wright, M. A. Cr§mM%9o, Cc 
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Thb Kingdom or Hbavbn Hbxb and Hsuaftbb. By Cuom Wiatarbothaa, ILA., KSc^ 

LL.B. CrvfMiSvtf. 31.6^. 
Thb Wokkmanship op thb Pkatbk Book : Itt Literary and liturgical Aipectfc Bf 

J. Dowden, D.D. Stc0ful EditUn, CrwwnZv0, y. 6d. 
Evolution. By F. B. Jevoni, M.A., Litt.D. Crown lew. ja. 6d. 

Thb Old Tbstambnt AND THB Nbw Scholarship. By J. w. P«t«n, D.D. Crwnm^m. U. 
Thb Churchman's Introduction to thb Old Tbstambkt. By A. M. Mackay, BJl 

CrtwM 8v». 31. 6d, 
Thb Church op Christ. By E. T. Greeo, M.A. Crmm Svw. 6r. 
Comparativb Theology. By J. A. MacCuUoch. Crvwm 8w. 6t, 

Olftsaical TranBlatiowB 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brmaenose Conei:e, Oxford. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics. The Publisbets havt 
enlisted the services of some of the best Oxford and Cambridf e Scholars, and it is 
their intention that the series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as wdl ss 
by scholarly accuracy. 

if^ACHYLUS— AgamemnonjChoephoroe, Eumenid«t. Traailaud by Lewis Campbell, LLkD. s>> 

CicXRO— De Oratore I. TrAnslated by E. N. P. Moor, M. A. it. 6d, 

CiCBRO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, Philip^ 11., in CatilinamX Translated 

by H. E. D. BiJiKisTON, M.A. 5J. 
CiCBXO->De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A. |r. &/. 
CiCBRO->De OflRciis. Translated by U. B. Gardiner, M.A. at. <U. 
HoRACB— The Odes and Epodes. Translated by A. D. Godley, M. A. ex. 
LuciAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinui, Icaro-Menippus, The Cockt The Ship, The Parasite^ Tkt 

Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. y. 6d. 
Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. t). A. Morshead, M.A. t. td. 
Tacitus— Agricola .ind Germania. Translated by R. B. Townsbend. 9«. 6d. 
Thb Satirrs op Juvrnal. Translated by S. G. Owen. ex. 6d, 

Oommercial Series, Metlinen's 

F^ited by H. DB B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Cnrwn 8ev. 

.\ series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercitl 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practicu character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the Dusiness life. 

Commbrcial Education in Theory and Practicb. By E. £. Whitfidd, M.A. 51. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series treating the qaestimi of Commeitial 

Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commrrcr and Colonies prom Elizabrth to Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbins, 

Litt.D.. M.A. Third Editi<m. m. 
Commbrcial Examination Papbrs. By H. de B. Gibbins, Lht.D., M.A. u. 6</. 
Thb Economics op CoMMKRCB, By H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. \t.^. 
A Gbrman Commbrcial Rbadrr. ByS. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, at. 
A Commbrcial Geography op the British Empirr. By L W. Lyde, M.A. Fmtrtk 

Edition, qs. 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. at. 
A Primer OP Business. By S. Jackson, M.A. Third Kditicn. it. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor. M.A. Third Mdiiion. it.6d, 
Frbncii Commercial Correspondbncr. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as. 
German Commbrcial Correspondence. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, at. 6d. 
A French Commercial Keaokr. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Steomd Edition, at. 
Precis Writing and Oppice Corrbspondencb. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Stcond 

Edition, at. 
A Guide to I'roprssions and Business. By H. Jones, it. td. 

Thb Principles op Book-keeping by Double Entrv. By J. E. B. M*A1Ico, M.A. at. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas F.dwards. as. 



General Literature 2$ 

OoanoiBMnr's Ubniy, Tlw 

IViiit Rtyal %Vf, 35/. ntt. 
A lunipluous series of 30 book* on an. writleo by experti for collectors, supablp' 
iUustraied \a phoiogriLvure, colloiype, and colour. Tbe lechuical side of (he art u 
duly treated. The first volumei htc— 

HiizzOTiHrs. By Cyill DBvcnporl. Wiih 40 Plalu in PhcHognvurc 
PoaciLAiN. By Edwud Dillon. Wiib 19 Plmta in CoJani, w ia ColkM^pc, wA s'Id 

*MlHtATuiiiis. By Dudley Hcslh. With g FUlci in Colour, i} in Collotrpe, ud ij in 

•IvoRiiis. ByA. MulicIL Wiib BaFUtain Collolypt udPholoinvun. 

Devotion, The Libnuy of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Felt tiae, ihtk, is. ; lealhtr, 2i. 6d. ntt. 

The nii5lerpieces of devotional literature. The books are furnished with such 

InlroducIiDiis and Notes as may be necessary to explain the staDdpoint of the author 

and the obvious difKcullics of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the 

author and the devout mind. 

The Co«riiimn or St. Augustihu. Edited by C. BiEi, D.D. TAirJ EJilUm. 
The Ckhistiah Veai. Edited by W»lier Lock, D.D. Smiul EdiliKi, 
The Ihitatioh or Chiiist. Edited by C. Bigs, D.D. fmrlk Edilim. 
A Book or Devotions. Edited b* J. W. Sunbridic. B.D. Sarmd Eiilia*. 
Ltha InnoCEKIium. Editedby Walter Lock, D.D. 

A Serious Call TO A Devout AND HoLvLtra. Edited by C Bice. D.D. Stand EJitita. 
Thb TEurLK. Edited by E. C. S. Gib.— " " 



Ailti by I. W. SUDbridie, B,D. 
...... 1, „. „ lolpj, D.D. 



I'. Rvuiol[a. 



dind by Canon Scoll Hollud mud Cinan U. C Beecbinc, M.A 
J. Tauler. " ■■ ' 



iltd by A. V 



Edited by C.S. Jen 

- EfidtS^e*. ., .^ 

lledbyj. H. Bum, B.D. 



. Edited by W.J. Kaiu-Liuli 
'" Edi'ed'byB'.^liSt^T M . A. 



Edited by C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

GiiiCE Abounding. Byjohn Bunyan. Edited by SC Freer, M. A. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Piivata. Edited by A. E. Bum, E D. 

LvIA Sacu: ABoakoTSKredVetM. Edited by H. C. Beechinf, U.A, Canea of Weit- 

A Dav Book from the Saints anh Fathers. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 
Heatehlv Wisdom, A Seledioa fiDin tbe Enjliih Hyiiici. £dited by E. C. Giany. 
Light, Life, and Love. A Sticclion from tbt Gcmu Myuin. Edittd by W. R. Inf*, U.A. 

ninstrfttsd Pocket Ubnry of Plais and Coloured Books, Tlia 

Flap %vo. y. bd. net eatA vilttmt. 
A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
getieral literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the Erst or best edilioiu 
without introduction or notes. 

OOLODBSS BOOZB 
Oui Coloured Books. By Geoiae Paitno. Wilb 16 ColDued Plalei. Fc*i. ivt. ■>. ml. 
The Life A.to Death OF John I.IVTTOH, Esg. By Nimtod. With iB Ctduind Phtaiby 
Hen.yAlkenaiMlT..J. Rawlin.. Third EdiUn. il. 6d. Mil. 

The Life of a SroiTiHAH, By NiuiaT With jj Colaiucd Platei by Henrj Aiken. 

Alio a limited odition on Uj^e Japaneie paper, yu. mtt 
Hahdlet Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Wuh 17 Coloured Plaui and iso WoodcDU in the 
Text by John Lcccb. v. id. ml. 
Alao a limited edition on larn JapaDeH paper, lor. lul. 
Ma. SroHCE'i Spoetihc Tour. ByX S. Sartu. Viib ij CoknuBl Flat** aod 90 Wa«d- 
coll ia the Teat by Join Laedi. ^td.iul. 
Alio a limited cdilioo on lary Japon e JiKpa. jot, ntt. 
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Joutocxs' Jaunts and Jolutibs. By IL S. Smtatt. With 15 Coloond Plim bf H. 

Aiken, v. 6d, H€t, 
Also a limited edition on l«rge Tapancte paper, jof. mi* 

This volume is reprinted from the extremely rare and ooetly edidoo of tl43« which OBatana 
Aiken's very fine illustrations instead of the usual ones fay Phis. 
Asuc Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 70 WoodcnU in the Text bf 
John Leech, -yt, 6d. tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, jor. ntt 
Ths Analysis op thb Hunting Field. By R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloond Pbl« by 

Henry Alken^and 43 IlluAtrations on Wood. 3^ 6</. tut, 
Thk Took of Dr. Syntax in Search op the Picturbsqub. By William Comba. With 
30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. 6d. tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese p»pu. y>s. tut. 
Tmb Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search op Consolation. By ^K^lliam Combe. Wkh 
94 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 31. 6d. tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30^. tut. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search op a Wife. By William Combe. With 
34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. 6d, tut. 
^so a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30^. tut. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. By 
the Author of ' The Three Tours.' With 24 Coloured Plates by RowUndson. 31. M tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, yu. tuL 
The English Dance op Death, from the Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical IDu. 
trations by the Author of * Doctor Syntax.' 7Vm Vclutmgs, ft, tut. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, ya. tut. 
The Dance op Lipe : A Poem. By the Author of ' Doctor Syntax.* lUnstratad with 36 
Coloured EngravinjES by T. Rowlandson. 32. 6d. tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 3or. tut. 
Life in London : or, the Day and Night Scenes <» Jerry Hawthorn. Esq., and his Elepat 
Friend. Corinthian Tom. By Pierce Egan. MTith 36 Coloured Plates by I. R. andG. 
Cruikshank.^ With numerous Designs on Wood. 3f. 6J. tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 3or. tut, 
*Real Life in London : or. the Rambles and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his 
Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an Amateur (Pierce EganX With 31 Cdoared Plates 
by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. Tn>0 Vclttmts. yt. tut. 
The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 

and several Designs on Wood. 31. 6d. tut. 
The Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row. 
landson. 3^. 6d, tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japenese paper. 301. tut, 
A reproduction of a very rare book. 
The Military Adventures op Johnny Nbwcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Cokwrcd 

Plates by T. Rowlandson. xs. 6J. tut. 
The National Sports op Great Britain. With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 3X. 6J. tut. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 30^. tut. 

This book is completely different from toe large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by the 
same artist, and none of the plates are similar. 
The Adventures of a Post Captain. By A Naval Officer. With 94 Cokmred Plates by 

Mr. Williams, yt. 6d. tut. 
Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; and an Improved Method of making Plantations 
and Covers, explained and illustrated by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 Coloarsd 
Plates by T. Rawlins. 31. &/. tut. 
An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Containing the completest Instmctioiis for Walking, 
Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, and tumbling. Illostrated with 99 Coloured 
Plates, and adorned witn a Portrait of the Author. By Geoftey Gamoado, Esq. 
y. €d. net. 
Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and Night Scenes of Brian Bora, Esq.jUid his Elegaat 
Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates by Heath, 
Marks, etc. 3/. 6d, tut. 
Thb Adventures of Johnny Nbwcomb in the Navy. By Alfred Bqrton. With 16 

Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson y. 6d. tut. 
The Old English Squire : A Poem. By John Careless, Esq. With so Colenrsd Flalm 
after the ktyle of T. Rowlandson. 



Gbkeral Litbratdkx j$ 

Md br II Etchingi eueuled by Lsuli 

„ inBUic. With nil EninTa] Tttit Fan 

■ud&PartniterBLiktbyT. Phillip*. R.A. 31.61i.1ut. 

fill iUuUrUioni iTE reprodorKl in phstosnTiut. Aim « limilai tdilion on torge Jtpmw 
p^xr, with India ptouftudk duplicate Kl of the pUta. tu. mtl. 
iu-umx-noM or thb Book of Job. Idvcnied and engnndbr WiUiun BUlw. 31. U. mt. 
Thw fvnoiu tUuittttioni— 91 innnmbti — ire npnSuced in phoiagiivun. Alua limited 

cditiDD on lirg* TtpuieK »p«, with India proofi and a duplicate ittof-' ' — - — " 

Dior's Fablbs. Wilb 3S0 Wcndciiu br Tlicwias Bewick, u. 61I. nit. 
WiHDMR Castli. ByW. HamionAintwoith. With iiPluei and B7U 

h)f George CniilHhank. -- '-- -■ 
TmmTc 



B^WoodcaliinlheTnt 

J7 W. Haniwn Aiojwonh. With 40 Plata and si Wesdcnu in 

lbs Tut by G»rse Ciuiltihank. ji. 6a!: w /. 
FiANK Faikkch. By F. E. Smedley. With 30 PI1M1 by Geoige Cruikihinli. u. 6J. mil. 
HahdvAndv. By Samuel Lovet. With 1, lltiutrationiby th« Anthoi. 31.6d.1ul. 
THI COHrLKAT Anglhii. By Iiaak Walton and Charloi Cotton. With Ti Plaltl and 77 

WoDdcnti in the Teat. 31. ij. «/. 

This voluine is repioduccd from the buDtiful edition of John M^or oriti4. 
The Pickwick Papbrs. By ChArlu Didiena. With the 4] lUmtratiou by Seynumr and 

Pbii, the two Buss Plates, and the 39 CdUtemparary Onwhyn FlalH. 31. 6j. met. 

Junior Exajnination Seiies 

Edited liy A. M. M. Stkdman, M.A. Fcap. Zvo. 11. 
This series n intended to lead uptotbe School Examitial ion Series, anil is intended 
for the ose of teachers and Btudenls, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully gradualed, cover the whole ot the subject 
usuillf taught, and are intended to form part ot ihe ordinary class work. TTiey 
may be used vivS voce or as a written exantmatioc. 

UHiOB Fbkhch EiAiimATioH P*p»«i. By F. Jacob, M.A. 

DKIOII Latin BxAMmATioH Papers. By C. G. Bolting, M.A. Third Edltifn. 

UHloit Enclish ElAUtHATiOH Papiks. By W. William»n, M.A. 

UHIOB AiiTHHiTic EjCAKiNATioK pApmis. By W. S. Beard. Stctnil Editiim. 

UHIOR Algebra Eiamihation Papeis. By S. W. Finn, M.A. 

DKiaa CuUEK ECAHiNATION PAPERS. By T. C. Wealheriieid, M.A. 

UHIOR General Ihfobhatioh Examination Papir.i. By W. 5. Beaid. 

UHioa Gkocrapkv Exahinatidn Papers. ByW. G. Baker, M.A. 

UNioE German Exawnatioh Papeis. By A. Voegdin, M.A. 

JnnloT School-BookB, Metlmen's 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A series at elemeDtar; books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 

by teachers of eKperience. 

AClass-BootopDictatioh Passages. ByW.Willumson.B.A. Tntlh Edititn. Cr.ivt. ii.M 

The GosEELAccoaoiHG TO St. Matthew. Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With Thte* 

Mips. Crnmia,. ii.od. 
Thb Gospel Accordihc to St. Mark. Edited by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Thm Haea. 

CrtKnBM. i:6d. 
A Junior Ehglkh Ghahmar. By W. Williamson, B.A. With numemiu passacei lot 

patiiiMi and analy^, and ■ chapter on Essay Writing. Sfeend Ediliim, CrvBmSpt. (i. 
A JuNioE Cmehistev. By E. A. Tyler, B.A.. F.C.S. With 73 Illustrations. Stctad 
SJilion. Cnmm Siv. 91. 6^. 

The Acts OF THE Apostles. Edited by A. '■ 

A Junior French GaAMMAR. By L. A S< 



etandil. j.A 
cs by W. f. O 



•A Junior MioNirisi* l-itaKCt^-niciT^'. By'wVTTcLouil". ^Wiih many iiluttniian*. 

•Eleuentary Eipeiihental Ckemistrv. By a. E. Dnnslui, B.Sc. Wllb many Illn- 

■A Junior Fbinch Prose. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. Crmm lew. M. 

■-^■■B GosPBL AccoBoiNG TO St. Luke. With an InirodactiM and NotM Vf VWrnm 
-' With Thm Mips. Cimh gn>. ia6il 
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IiMidBri of BflUckni 

Edited bf H. C. BEECHING. M J^.. OmoQ of W 

Craw* 8tv. aj. net* 



WUk 



A series of short biographies of the 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

Cauxkal Nkwmax. By R. H. Hutton. 

iOHN WasLEY. By J. H. O^-erton, M.A. 
liSHOP WiLBBRFoscB. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cakoinal Manning. By A. \V. Hutton, M.A. 
Chaklbs Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Keblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas CHALMaas. By Mrs. Oli^tant. 
LancsijOT Andkeh-ss. By R. L. Ottley, 

D. D. SecpmJ Edition. 
Augustine op Canterbukv. By E. I^ 

Cotts, D.D. 



most prominent leaden of rdi|;ioai life 

William Laco. By W. H. Hattoo, MJL 

Svcofkd KJiti^H* 
John Knox. ByF.MacCoim. SttmUEdUim. 
John Howe. By R. F. Hortoo, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Chulee, Iff.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodf^ 

D.CK 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Blason, D.Di 
Bishop Latimer. By R. ll. Carlyleand A 

J. Cariyle, M.A. 
Bishop Bxttler. By W. A. Spoooer, M.A. 



Little Blae Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

lUustrated, Demy \6mo. 2i. 6d. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about ncM'mal children, the moral of which is implied ratherthan 
expressed. 

X. Thb Castaways op Meadowbank. By Thomas Cobb. 
s. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by £. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The PEEt.ES AT TKE CAPITAL. By Roger Asht<m. 

6. The Treasure op Princegate Priory. By T. Cobb. 

{. Mrs. Barberry's Gpneral Shop. By Roger Ashton. 
. A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. Webb. 
9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 

Little Books on Art 

With many lilustrations. Demy i6mo, 2J. 6d, tut, 
A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volimc consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Srrr*n.f Rd, 

Bookplates. E. Almacic 

Reynolds. J. Sirne. 

RoMNBY. George Paiston. 

Watts. Miss R. K. D. Sketchley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid WUberforce and A. R. 

GUbert. 
Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 



Turner. F. T>Tell-GilL 
1 >(' REK. Jessie Allen. 
HoppNFR. H. P. K. Skipton. 
TloLBEiN. Mrs^ G. Fortescue. 
BiRNT-JoNES. Fortunte de Lisle. 
Rf.mprandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 
Corot. AUi^ Pollard and Ethel Bimstingl. 
MiLi.FT. Netta Peacock. 
'^^Raphaei^ a. R. Dryhurst. 
•Illuwtvated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 



Little Galleries, The 

Demy l6»ta. 2s. 6d. vet, 
A series of little books containing ex.-^mples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each Tolume contains ao plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life uid work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 
A LrrrLB Gallery op Reynolds. I A Little Gallery op Hoppnbe. 

a LiTTLa Gallery op Romney. | A Littlr Gallery op Millais. 

A Littlb Gallery op English Poets. 
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UttleaTiMai,Th« 

tlelh,M.6J,iul.; Imlh 

Bt J. Wdta, M.A. I1lMtnt«rbv E. H. Nn 



Small PttI 8m, dtih, xi. dd, tut.; Itathtr, v. id. ntt. 
n_ . .. . ™ „,^i^ ^ .. . 



Camrdidck and t-rs Collhiis. E^ A. Kamiltoo Thompun. Sai^ EJiti-i. Ulumud 

br E- H. N*v. 
Thb MAtvSBK Cotiirr.¥. By R. C. A. Windit, D.Sc, F.R-S. Illmlnilwl hy E. H. New. 
Shakdpiurr's Codhtrv. ByB. C. a. Wbdii, D.St, F.R.S. llluitrutd V F. H. Nw. 

StcKiJ Edit in. 
SussBt. By f. G. BnUnt, M.A. Illuuntcd by E. K. Ntiv. 
WuTMimnit Abbiv. By G. K. Tniutbeck. liJujinHit by F. D. Bedford. 
Norfolk. By W a. Duiu lUustmid by B. C ■■—' — 
COKNVALU By A. L. Salmon. Illuitnnd W B. 



. lUutn»dbyB.CB 

'lluiuucd In B. C EHmlt 

'" By HrwrTomfa.iS^.k._M.S:'_nKiHl 



il-GouEd. 



Thk Eholi^h Laiis. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. UIil 

Kent, By G. Clinch. Ilfi«tr»ied by F. D, Bedford. 

RoHK By C. G Ellaby. IlluiCmUd by B. C BpilHr. 

The Isle OP WiiiHT. ByC. QiDch. Illuianedby F. D. BwUbrd. 

SuRRiv. By r. A. H. Lambert. Illuitrated by E. H. New. 

BtrCKiNGKAHSHisa. By E. S. RiiKoe. Illuitrattd by F. D. Bedfotd. 

SVPWBLK. ByW. A.D11II. Illusuiledby I. WyMe. 

Dhbviktrk. By J. C. Cci. LL.D., F.S.A. lUusnated by J. C Will. 

Thi NoBTK RiDiNO or VousHru. By J. E. Horria. Illuitrated by R. J. S. Bartru. 

HAHHHtRE. By I. C Cdi. lUuiIrlted by M. E. Puner. 

SiciLT. By F. li. TackK>n. WiLh many iriiucntioniby Ihe Aulbor. 

•Dorset. By Frank R. Healh. lUuitnled. 

•CXEIHIOE. By W. M. OallicbaD. Illaiualed by Elisbetb Hartley. 

Little Lifanry, Tli* 

With Iniroductions, Noies, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Smali Pelf Sva. Each Valume, tleth, ir. td. ntt ; Uather, at. 6d. ntt. 

A iieries of small books under the above title, containing some of the famims wcM-ks 

in English and other liierattms, in the domains of fiction, poetiy, and belles lettret. 

The series also contains Tolumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books are edited wilh the mosl ^mpnlheiic vaA scholarly care. Each Or" 



lich gives (i) a short biogiaphj of the author: (a) a 
Where they are necessary, short notes ^''' " 



critical estimale of the book. Where they are necessary, short n 
the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 

Kncliik Lvhics, a Lima Book or. Anon. 
P«iDKAMDP»ajuDicK. By Jane AiiHrn. Editedbv - " - — .. . 



Edited by E.V.L1KM. 
Sy Edward Vrig' 
. ByR. H. I! 
-ISH Pnosir. 1 



■.I by Edwa 



I Wright. 
di.«ltyj. 



>M Vathu. By William Beckford. Edited by K. Dniiwn Roh. 
a.LB.iiu«3F™« niuwA-BLiict EdiifdbyM. Prnigini. 
LAVCNOa By Geove Barrow. Edited by F. Hinda Gri>nn». Tar yOumi,. 
Tm RoHAHT Rte. Bv George Bono*. Edited by John SuniiKui. 

SELKTioNsriiaH-rHaE'LRiyPoiMSoFBoinTBiKiwNiNG. Edited byW. Hall Grimn, M.A. 
SEi.EcriONs F-aou tke Ahti.Jacobih; with Gcsige Canning"! addiiional Poemi. Edited by 

The^avs or AalAHAH Cowi^. Edited by H. C. Minchia. 

SELiCTioNt FROU Gaoa&E Cuu*. Editrd by A. C. Dcuc. 

JOHH Kalifaje Uentluiah. By Uti. Cnik. k^diled by Annie Klathcaan. Tb* Vthmti. 

Thi EHtiLiiK Poms OF RicHARn Crawshaw. Edited by Edward Hution. 

The Ihfuhii of Dahtk. TrualUKl by H. F. Oiry. Edilid by Paget Tcynbn, M.A., 

TwcPpRiMTsuo or Hunt. TiuriatRl by H. F. CB17. Uii^ by Pagii Tuyabee, M.A. 
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Tn Pabaoiso or Dantk. Tnuisfaoed by H. F. Cuj. Editad hf Ftkgt* Tofwkm^ MX, 

D.Litt. 
SxuECTioMs rsoM tkbPobms or GaoBGB Daxlbt. KdiMd by R. A. fwnalftPil, 
A LiTTLB Book or Light Vbbsb. Editwl br A C Dmum. 
Makkiacb. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Mias Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddodaigh. Tarn 

Thb Iniibkitakcb. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Irldiihlth. 

CKANroRD. By Mrs. GaskelL Edited by E. V. Lucas. Sec^md SdiHmu 

Ths Scarlbt Lettkk. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Percy Dearmar. 

A LiTTLK Book or Scottish Vbrsr. Edited by T. F. Hendenon. 

Poems. By John Keats. With an Introduction by L. Binvon and Notes by J. MASBraLO. 

EoTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. ^Ith an Introdoctioii and Notes. Stc^mdEJiiimm, 

EuA, AND THR Last Essats or Elia. By Charles Lambw Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. Edited by A. D. Godley, M.A. 

A reprint of the First Edition. 
Sblbctions raoM LoNcrsLLOw. Edited by L. M. FaithfuU. 
Tkb Pobms or Andrew Marvbll. Edited by £. Wright. 
Thb Minor Porms or John Milton. Edited by H. C Bbbcrtno, M.A. 
Mansib Wauch. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 
A Littlr Book or Kngush Sonnbts. Edited by J. B. B. Nichols. 
Thb Maxims or ij< RocHBroucAULO. Translated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

PowelL 
RiHBCTBD Addrbssrs. By Horace and James Smith. Edited by A. D. Godley, M.A. 
A Sbntimbntal Jourkby. By Laurence Sterne. Edited by H. W. PaaL 



Thb Early Pobms or Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited br J. Chmton CoUins, M.A. 

In Mbmoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

Thb Princb<;s. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth WoMSwoith. 

Maud. By Alfred, I^rd Tennj-xon. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gj-wnn. Tknt TWrnwrt. 

Pbndennis. By >V. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. Tkrtg Volmtmet, 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Christmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. GwynOi 

Thb Pohms or Henry Vaughan. Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Thb CoMfLKAT Angler. By Imak Walton. Edited by T. Buchan. 

A LiTTLB Book or Lira and Death. Edited by Mrs. Alfred Waterbooseb Sijtik EdiiUm, 

Selections rROM Wordsworth. Edited by Nowell C. Smith. 

Lyrical Ballads. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. Edited by Gaocgo Sampaon. 

Miniatiire Library, Methnen's 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualitiei of 

humanity, dcYotion, or literary genius. 

EuPHRANOR : A Dialogue on Youth. By EUlward FitzGerald. From the edition pablished by 

W. Pickering in 1851. Demy ^^ffto. Lemtker^ 9f. neU 
PoLONius : or Wise Saws and Modem Instances. By F^lward FitxGerald. Flora the edition 

published by W. Pickering in 1857. Demy^amc. Leather, as. tut. 
The Rubaiyat or Omar Khavvam. By Edfward FitrGerald. From the ist edition of 1859, 

Third Edition, Leather^ as. met. 
The LirB cr Edward, Lord Herbert of Ciierbury. Written by lumself. From the 

edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the year 1764. Medium 3air/«. Leather, si, net, 
Thb Visions or Dom Francisco Quevrdo Villbgas, Knigbt of the Order of St. Jaoies 

Made English by K. I» From the edition printed for H. Herringman 1666. Lemther, 

9S. tut. 
Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edition of 1848. Leather^ 9t, net. 

The Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, Zvo, Each volume^ cioth^ 2s, 6d, nei ; leaiktr^ 31. 6</. mei. 

These books nrc written oy scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popuLir presentation. They are illiutnitied from 
authentic material. 

Dantb Alichibrl By Paget Tovnbee, M.A., D.Litt. With le lUostratioDB. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. HorsbuiYht M.A. With le lUnstnitions. Seetm 
John Howard. By F.. C. S. CibM>n, IXD., Vicar of Leeds. With » "' 



General Litekaturb 

TaHMTSOM. By A. C Bimiom, M.A. With a lUoMntioat. 

Walter Kaliich. By 1. A. T.ylot. Willi la li1<iiintioa>. 

lillAtHus. By £. F. H. CkMy. Vilb iilUiutndau. 

Thi VouNO Pkbtkhdbil BYCS.TeiTy. Wth ii tlliutriLiions. 

Kdbut BuVH!^. By T. F. Hcndcnon. Wilh iilUiutiMioDt. 

Ckatmah. By A. S. M'DcnroJL Witb 13 Illiuuutoni. 

St. FnANCJS OT Absisi. By Anni M. Sloddui. With 16 UluMralioiii. 

Canhi^o. By W. A. Phinipi. With 19 lUuitritioiK. 

BucoxsriELD. By WilUi SicheL Wilb 11 IllmlntiaDS. 

Goethe. By H. C. Alkins. With 11 lUuUiiiiiou 

School Examination Series 

EiiLledby A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Crmum 8ta. ai. 6rf. 
FsiBCii Kkauinatwm Papehs. By A. M, M. Sttdnjii, ^r.A. Tkl-riiilk £Jil!Q,, 
A Kev, issued to TulDn ^A Pii>ai> Siudenu only lo Ik bid dq applicitioi 
Publithcri. Fim Eiilinn. Crmm^xt. 61. «/. 
L*TiN ElAHiNATiOH Fafehs. By A. M. M. Stcdmau, M.A. T\vi!/lh Edilim. 

KkV(/'™nA Ediliim) iaucd »> mbovr. &t. ntl. 
Ckeek Examination Papeis. By A. M. M. Siedmiii, M.:V. Sttmtk Edititn. 



EKMAN kxA 



iiNATioK PAnsBS. By R. J. Morich. Fi/ik EJitam. 
niL.w.i»</£d'iVi'n)i»i>eduibavE. U. nU 
HisTODT AND Geoghafhv ExAHlHATION Pai^rs. By C. H. Spenct, >r.A. Xiiond Ediliim. 
Physrs Kiahination Pafeke. By R. E. Si«l, M.A.. F.C.S. 

General Kmowluicb ExAHiHATtoH Papers. By A. M. M. Siedniin, M.A. jr,„M 
Ediliin. 
KEY<7'tin<£/ff(n)iuiicduiibove. ji.iut. 
ExAUl^ATloN Pafbrs IK Ehglieh History. By J. Tail Plowdeo.W.rdbw, B.A. 

Social Qoestiosa of TokUt 

Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS, Lilt.D., M.A. Crmen ivo. ai. (xl. 

A :erics of volumes upon those topic* of Social, economic, and indusltial interest 
tbit are foremost in the public mind. 

Eacli volume is wrillen by an author who is an acknowledged authority upuii the 
subject with « hich he deals. 

TradbUmoni^u— NewahdOld. By G. Howtll. Third Edilltn. 
THsCo-OrRHATIVEMoVEHEHTTo-nAV. ByG. J. HolyoAkt Fimrlk EdilioiL 
Mutual Thrift, by I. Froroe Wilkinson, M.A. 
ProbleusofPovutv. By 1. a. UabwD, H.A. Fnirik Edltim. 
Thb Com Mines OF Natiohl ByC. F. Bvublc, M.A. ThirtI Ediiin. 
THtALlBNlNKAMON. By W. H. WiUdni, B, A. 
The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson Giahiua. 
Land Nation ALitATtoH. By Haiold Cot, B.A. 
A Shorter WoRKtHC Dav, By H. de Cibbins and R. A. HadliEld. 
Back to ihe Land> An Inquiiy inio RunlDcpopulalioo. By H, E. Moor. 
Trust", Puul", ahdCobners. ByJ. Stephen Jtani. 
The Factory System. By R. W. Coolte-T»ylor. 
The State and its CiHLO»BN. By Gertrude Tucliwell. 
Women's Wouk. By lady DiUit, ilis« Bulley, und ML* Whiiley. 
Socialism A^D Modekh Thouciit. By M. KaofTcunn. 
Ths Problem of the UhiMrLOVi^D. By J. A. Hobun. M.A. 
Life IN West London. By Anhut Shcrffcll, M.A. Tkird Edllint. 
Railwat Nation ALiiATioN. By Clrintnt Ednrdi. 
Workhouses Ann PAUrem^u. By Louiu Twining. 
UKiveitsiTV I.KU SocuL Settlehknts. By W. Rtuon, M.A. 

Tedinolosy, Textbooks of 

Edited by Pwwkssob J. WERTHEIMER, F. LC. 
Fmily lUmfraUd. 

HowtoMauaDrcs*. BtJ.A,B.WW. T" 

C*»mimiy«n>Joli>«T. »rF.C.W--- 
Practical Usoulnca. By Sdmy H. 



30 Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 

PlACTfCAL Pinrsics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, M.A. Crvmm 9&^ 31. 6tL 
MiLLiNBRY» Thbokbtical AND pKACTicAU Bt Clare HilL S t e tm dKditi^m , Crwmm %09. u. 
Pkactical CiiBMi&TRV. Part I. By W. French. M.A. Cnnv«8M. TAiwui EdUt'^m, u.6d, 
PxAcncAi. CifBMi&TKV. Part 11. By W. I-rench, M.A., and T. H. Boudman, M.A 

CmvM Bv0. It. (ki. 
Technical Aritiimbtic and Gbombtry. By C. T. Milli», M.I.M.E. Crmtm 8cw. 31: 6& 
An Introduction to thb Study op Tbxtilk Dbsiun. By Aldred F. Barker. ZViMtftHk 

BuiLDBRS* Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. Cranm 800. 4*- <^* 
*Mbtal Work (REroub«>£X By A. C. Horth. Cr^wn lv0» 31. 6J, 

Theology, Haadbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Ottley, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Thcolqgy at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Text-books, adequately representing the present positkn 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions beairing on 
Theology and Religion. 
Thb XXxIX. Aktici fs of the Ciiukcii of England. Edited by K. C S. Gibeoo, IXD. 

Third and Cfuaptr Edition in on* Voittme. Demy 8rv. lu. 6«/. 
An Introduction to thb History of Religion. By F. B. Jevoos, M.A., Likt.D. Tkhd 

Edition, Demy Svo. lox. fid, 
Thb Doctrine of thb Incarnation. By R. L. Ottley, D.D. Stmtd mmd Ckt m ^er EditimL. 

Dtmy 8tv. x ^s, 6d. 
.\n Introduction to thb HisroRV ok thb Crbbos. By A. E. Bum, B.D. Dtm^ Sw. 

lor. td, 
Thb PHiLOsoriiv of Religion in England and America. By Alfred Caldecotk, IXIX 

Demy Sz'tf. lor. dd. 
A History of Early Christian Doctrine. By J. F. Bethune Baker, M.A. Dgmj 8mc 

zor. 6d, 

Methuen's Standard Library 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. In Sixpent^ V^umuu 
Messrs. Mbthubn are prepanii|; a new series of reprints containing both books of <-i»*«w'«l 
repute, which arc accessible in various forms, and also some rarer books, of which no salisfactocy 
edition at a moderate price b in existence. It is their ambition to place the best books of all 
nations, and particularly of the An|^lo>Saxon^ race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
Creat masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History, Biography, and Philosophy will be repre. 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee will be the General Editor of the Librar>', and he will oookxibute a 
Note to each book. 

The characteristics of Methuen's Universal Library are five :— 

1. Soundness of Text. A pure and unabridged text is the primary object c€ the series, 
and the books will be carefully reprinted under the direction of OMnpetent acholan from iIm 
best editions. In a series intended for popular use not less than for students, adherence to the 
old spelling would in many cases leave the matter unintelligible to ordinary readers, and, as the 
appeal of a classic is universal, the si>clliiig has in general been modernised. 

2. Com plltenbss. Where it seems advisable, the complete works of such masters as Milton 
Bacon, Ben Jonson and Sir Thomas Browne will be given. These will be issued iiTseparata 
volumes, so that the reader who does not desire all the works of an author will hare the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a single masterpiece. 

3. CiiEAPNR^s.^ The books will be well printed on good paper at a price which on the whole 
is without (Mrallcl in the history of publishing. Each volume will contain from ice to 3S0 pagt»« 
and will be issued in paper covers. Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net. In a few caaes a k»g book will 
be issued as a Double Volume at One Shilling net. 

4. Clearness of Type. The type will Iw a very legible one. 

5. SiMPMciTY. There w31 be no editorial matter except a short biographical and l»blio- 
graphical note by Mr. Sidney Lee at the beginning of each volume. 

The volumes may also be obtained in -doth at One Shilling net, or in the case of a Doable 
Vdume at One and Sixpence net. Thus Tost Jonbs may be Mught in a Doubte paper volmM 
at One Shilling net. or to one doth volume at xs. 6d. net. 

The Library wiUbaiMMd aLregolartntBrvaU aftar the pnhlicBrion of tha flnt ■i»_hoBh^ all 
of wUch will M published together. Due notice will be given of tueceedaog f 
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I.— Put I, by Collon, and Put 3 bv Vcubln. 













TH«Po»«ioFPuK*Bvs; . . -- - 

Vol. I.— Alaitoi; TheDumonoflheWoild-, TheKevDlluriklAm.<l 

Tkr Works OR SikTHOHAiBROwHii. lD6volume>. 
Vol. I.— Relino Medici and Um BurijiL 

Thr POKH. OF John M11.TOM. Inivolumei. 
VoL L— Poredise Lot. 



HUMfHRBvCuNK 

Vol. 1.— UlopiAi 



, AKD Rrvulid. Syjoseph Butler, D.D. 



ThbDivinr Cohedv of Dahtk. The lullAn Text edited by Pmget Tvyobet, M.A., D.Lill. 
(ADonbkVoliuiM.) 

Veitminfltflr Oommentertoa, The 

General Edilor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Wanleo of Kcble College, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Emtiie in tba Univenitjr of Oxford. 

The object of eacfa commentur U ptiaurilj oi^etlcal, to int erpret the uilhor's 

m— nir ig to the I « lint icovrntiaa. Til* aditan mil not doal, oiicept ytrjidbot- 

dinatetj, with quettlon* of textual crltldsa or pUMogT : txil, tiklnf IheBocliih 



Z2 Messrs. Methuen's v,.^..^*.s^w« 

I 

vnt ia the Rev-.sed Vcrsioa as ib«r huis, the^ will ur lo o ombme a Iwatj accept- I 
ance of cr.ii sal pr. =r: r«:is i*"::":: S ora-tr i o the OitbOLx: Fahb. • 

Ths Book or Gcnes:s1 Ei::ei vfii la-jjca rw- joi Notes bySb R. Driw. D.Dl Avm 

T»ut Booi: cr 1* . K J:ti ivE- C >. v''l:«ioc- D.I>. S^umJ Edfri tm, Aovy 3wi. ec 
Thk Acts of tke .Kr^^rvES.' £d::ed by K. D. Kjulbj^.. M.Ai Dtm^ Sml S^tsmimmi 

CU^tr £±'::\^ : .«. fti 
Tbs FixfT £fi»tle cp Pa-l t:-iS Arc4r.x r.^ ths C.i&ivTViAX*. Edited bf H. U 

Gcacfc. M..\. w-',i rr^*. r-. 
The Lr:«-TV« cf St. .♦.v'^iii* li.ie-.: v.::: I-rrccajiioc -=»d Ncfto ly K. J. KLaa«r2im, MJL 

Part IL — Fiction 

Marie OoraUi's VomLi 

A ROMANCE OT TWO WORLLS. rawfvr>='i* jE*ar*«. 

V EN DETl A Tt. m :x-F:'j r £J:rJ^ 

T HELM A. ."f'.-i o f..-^J .Fj:i£:\-w. 

ARDATH : 1 HE SI CRY OF A l^EAr» SLLF. /V^a.<4 ££&#« 

I HE SOU L OF LI LI TH. T^.v. :« i^.-.i.-*. 

WORMWOOD. .->ir-:rf«i« £J:7:.-m- 

I:ARABfiA^: A DREAM OF THE WORLDS IRAOEDV. 
* Tbe leader reii«r«ace of tbe ireinacst aad tbc imaifmaiifc htmaxf 
r«oaodiec lu to the dirir.g cf :2e ccrepuocL T^ "Dnaai of die 
U a lofxy *=.d j:ot i:;ade;;cue ponphrcse of the k^ii c u ic cfimuc of dw 

THE SORROWS OF iL\TAN. S^rr^Eis^k £M:£r%. 

'A very powerful p«ecs of vce):. . . . Tbc coaonooB b 
to win an abadirie P*-ace vithis the nesMry cf tpjti . . . ilbe a 
of langnage. aal a UsitJess aslidiy. . . . This intereitiac aad 
ii«« loc2 A^f^ Kcch of the ephrner^ litesratare cf the dajr is farKUtt 
pbesMcaeaoo . . . novel, atti e^^en szib!ia;e.'— W. T. Stxad in tka J u o« a e/JP^ 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. (t65>4 7 

* I; cuoM be deried x^: **T:.e M*>:er Ci:rx>iLL:; U a pcweHnl book ; tint it it one 
Ukeiy to rjiiac uaccafc^*-:.!'.? q-jc^uor^ ir. all lu; :be ino»s *£tf-satisfied readcri» aad 
that it strikes it ihe r.^.-: cf .-:.• failure cf lis Chcrcbe«— <be decay of 





mMiarr which sbows iie :stvi:■a■^'f d:>A»;t: heapir.g ay ■ . . The psod Cardinal Becqprt is a 
beaatifal ttfure. fi: :j >cjir.d be>:-e the ^ »i i^:xv:>p in " Le» MiaAnbles.'' It is a book 
with a serious purp.x exyr^&M-i with aV>:l-.::e c3cv»vertioaft!izy aitd passioB . . . Aad this 
is to sar it is a bcy>< *. ;r:h rci.' :-;. — S.x^me;»,-^. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. h«>M 

• I: ii imposi-ir'.e :o re^ii $-«h a « . rV xs- *' Te-^-cii Pc^t.- - witlract becomi _ 

that the st>rv U ir.:eaiei t .^ ■r:-vev cenais cridd»jr:s on :he ways of ibe world aad 

Mirse»djz.» {^: :^e V£::s7r..e-t o: r.-j::iac:ty. ... If the ch-.ff isxeotioD of the book was to 
hoid the cirrcr up !.-« ^taito^. :-:-u$tice. ci:^ooestv. crseliy. aad ne g icci of < 
nothirp but prji>« cia be jrl^er :? sb.ii ir.:er.:;rcu' — .l/»**«r«f /Vw ^ 

GODS GOOD MAN : A SIV.FLK LOYE STORY. Sixzk £Mi 



Anthony Hope's KoTela 

CruKi •« 8 : t». dr. al^. 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. Tfm:k E^^.-..-^, 

* A %-ery reoarkahle book, deseryiz:; of critical aaalyiu iapoanbk vithia oar Sail 
brilliaat. ' bat n.x scoerfidal : well coasiderec. bat doc elaboratad 



the proverbu!: art that ccnijea^s. bat ret aUows its^ to be cauoyed by readoB lo 

fine litervy method is a keen pleasnre. ~ TTkt H Vid. 

A CHANGE or AIR. S:jrtk iTjV.-j.-a. ^ 

*A KraccAi!. TiracicoscoBiedy, Ime tobouD Bitiiia* The chandBB m« Innd vilk a 1 

MSMriybnd.'~rMcc. 1 

A MAN OF MARK. Fi^: 'Stsfm. 

•Of all Mr. Hope's bcok^ "A Man of Mark" i» the 
Tbc Pri*o=e-- of Ze=i*.' •—.V«.-;>im.' (\»irrr*r. 



Ulbem _.,.._._,._ _,,_„ , 

■QJDIrcpid tigbtcTj Aluthful ffirnU»uid4 DUiDuumoui fov/ — GttMniiMii. 
PHROSO. Illmtralcd by H. R. Millab. Sl^lk BJiliem. 

'The ule is iborouEhly frob, quick witb viuailT, uurini the hltxxL'—SI. Jmnuii GamilU. 
SIUON DALE. IJIiuiHlcd. SUIIi EMIitu. 

'Tbei( it Macchiiig uulyusol bsnun lulurc, wilb i mut ingeniously coDttruclcd plM. 
Mi. Hope bu diiwn tiie conlruu q( bii women with muvellou Kibllety ud delicacy.' 

THE KING'S MIRROR. FH.rlk ESlltn. 

QCISANTE." ^WrtfiA/iM. 

ir«lerf on eirety pige,-— /JoiVjr CinticS. 
THK DOLLV DIALOGUES. 

W. W. Jacobs' Novels 

Crown %-vo. it. 6rf. each 

MANY CARGOES- T'otiily-Smnlk Edilin. 

SEA URCHINS. EUvtnIk EdititH. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illuiumted. SUA Edili<m. 

\Kixbtcr.-—Sftclal.!r. 

• The best humorous book pubhshed Foi muy ■ Aty-'—Bitek imd WkiU. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Itluilrated. tanrlk Editiim. 

' Hi( wii and hiunont ere rierfeclly iiresiilible. Mr, lacobi wriiei oi skippeii, ud natei, 
ud Komen, end liii crew lie the jolliesi Id thai erei uiIed.'~Z)<i>Vy Nmi. 

' Laughter in every V^c'—Daitf MluL 

Lucas Blalet'B Kovels 
Cr<nvn &vo, 6t. each. 

COLONEL ENDERBV'S WIFE. Tkird Edilin. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION, Nrvi EMien. 
LITTLE PETER. Si^ixtd Edilltx. 3i-6d. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fnrlitnlk Edilin. 
THE CARISSIMA. Frank Edilim. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fsurlk Ediliiu: 

'Id " The Gaieleis Bariiei " it ii it once eiident that, wbiUt Lucas Malel has preserved 

the books ihil were bom hebre.'—Wni'iIifiurrr CaulU. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Sntnlh Edilin. A United 
Edition in Two Volumes. CrcKHivo. tu. 

' A lecture finely and amply concnved. In [be strength and insight in uliich [he Uory 
has been ■:Dnt:tived. in the wealth of fancy and Teflcciion bestowed upon its eaecntion, 
and in the moTinffBinceriiy of its pathos throughouti "Sir Richard Calmady" must rank as 
ihe fireal Dorel of a great writer." — Liitralart. 

'The ripest fruit of Lucai Malel'a genius. A picture of nulernal lore by tuna ttadn 
and leiTibfc,'— i>«'is(i"-. 

' A remarkably fine book, with a noble mouire and a sound nmcluuoo.'— /VM. 

Oilbert Parker's NotaIb 

Crown Svo. bi. each. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edilisn. 

'Stories happily conceived and finely uecuted. There is itreB(th anil geun* in Mr 
Parker's style.'— Z'«i6' TiUgrafi. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fi/th EMtitm. ^^ 

THE TWjilSLATlSN OF A SATAGE. Stuud EUtlK,. 
THE TRAIL or THE SWORD. HlaUMd. Bitt^BJIUtH. 

' A looiiin and it—nit tale. A book On Aia i* a >ar iH'|H*ihla-'-'>^ CrMfc^ 
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Bmrf Jmmb*8 Hovds 



THE SOFT SIDE. Second Editimu 
THE BETTER SORT. 



THE AMBASSADORS. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. 



Mary E. Mann's Novels 
Crown %vo. 6j. etuk. 



OLI VL\ S SUM MLR. S€<cnd Ed.iicm. 
A LOST ESTATE. A .V«r Edition, 



THE PARISH OF HILBY. 

JEditieti. 
•THE PARISH NURSE. 
GRAN'MAS JANE. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. 



•' \ WINTER'S TAIL, --I Xt^ E^tiim. 
! ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS^ A Xtm 
A A'l-U' Edit:\m. 

! THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Un- 
trated. xs. 6«^ 
WHEN .\RNOLD COMES HOME. lUu- 



W. Pett &idge*8 Novels 

Crown %vo, 6s, cturA. 



LOST PROPERTY. Stcond Editicm, 

ERR Stcomd EdittPn. 

A SON OF THE STATE. 3*. &^ 



A BREAKER OF L.\WS. 3c 6^ 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESST 
SECRETARY TO BAYNK, M.P. 



Adeline Sergeant's Novels 

Crown Zvo, 6s, ctwh, 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. Second Edition. 
ANTHEA'S WAY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second 

Edition. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 



THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. 

Edition. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHEK 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 



AlbaneiiiE. MariaX Seepge^s. 

of '\ ice Vtr.v,t/ 



A KAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illostnted hf 



AnStey (F.X Author 

Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. Crown Stv. v> 6*/. 
BacheUer Onring). Author of * Eben Hclden.' DARRlElL OF THE BLESSED ISLES 

Third Edition. Crtnrn Bvo. 6s. 
Bacot(BiCllArd). A ROMAN MYSTERY. TAird Edition. Crvmi 8tv. St. 
BaiI01ir(AndrewX See Shilling No\-els. 
Barinc-GOQld (8.). See page 35 and Shilling No\-els. 
BazlOW(Jane). THE land of the shamrock. Cnwm 8tw. 6s, See also ShiU 

ling Novels. 
BaiT(B0b6rt). See page 3^; and Shilling Novels. 

BagUe (Harold), the adventures OF sir John sparrow. Cnm-mit^. &. 
BeOoo (Hilaire). Emmanuel burden, merchant, with 36 lUu^tntioos by 

G. K. Chesterton. Second Edition, Crown 8: v. 6s. 
Benson (B. P.). See Shilling Novels. 

Benson (Haijnret). subject to vanity. Crown ivo. is.ed. 
Besant (Sir WalterX See Shilling No%eis. 

Bowles (C.StewartX A stretch off the land. Crowmtvo. tt. 
Bollock (Shan. F.X the SQUIRKEN. Crown Stv. 6s. 
the red leaguers. Croum Bz-o. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Burton (J. BlOnndelleX THE year one: a Page of the French Revolution. IHuv 

trated. Crown 9vo. 6s. 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cro:tm 8tv. 6*. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cfvwn 8vo. 6s. 

See also ShiUing Novels. 
Cspes (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of Wine.* THE EXTRAORDINARY CON* 

PESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third Edition, Crwmmtvo^ tfc 

Gheaner (WeatherliyX THE BAPTST RING. C^mm |p«. 6c 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT SMCRALD. CfVMtawi. 6fc 



for B<>rs utd Cirli, 



DawwIKA. JO- DAmE^WHYTE. Crmm Btv. y. &1. 

DOTle_(A. Conaa), Auihoiof •Shtrlock Holmei,' 'The White CommnT.'.le. ROUND 

THE RED LAMP. Ninth BditieH. c™™toff, 6i. 
DnnCMl (Borft JatumBtte) (Mn. Kverard Coi»). THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERl- 

CANS, niuilimied. Third EdiCim. Cnws Srv. fit. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. CnnunSw. fa. 



I Slolfn EmpCToi.' THE SLAKING OF THB 

CKERBY'S FOI.LV. C™™Br* 4.. 

uly Biby.' THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

n. frwxBiv. 6>. 
MADE OF MONKV. Crtmm Sw. 6i, 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Crxicn Sri. 6i. 

a«ranl(Biiiii7i the herons' tower. Crrmnttv. 6i. 

OlHlnS (OMIvaX Author of 'Dcoiw,' 'In the Vtu or Jubilee,- etc. THE TOWH 

TRAVELLET*. StcuHd Editiim. Criramtrt. 6i. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Crtemtiv. 6j. 

OlanTlIla CBtdbiU the INCA'S TREASURE. IHuMtated. Cnn-m Bn>. 31. U, 
(MMgJpmirleB). BUNTER-S CRUI.se. illu^liattd. Cr«™ Bf». 31. W. 



« Novi) 



NCE dean. Cnvm B». &>. 

'Roben Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 



. HORROCKS, PURSER. 



CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 



l«Ten-T««tlffi.). ORRAIN. Srt^fJ EMin. C, 
••'— •— —- ^ n WOMAN OK SENTIMENT, 



nJETL] 



Ljim). THE TRUE HLSTORV OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, ChtlMiu ud 

ummunut. Ttiilftk Ediiim. MtdiHmtv. b/. 
IimcU. LnUMT), CoAuhor of 'TbcDulini oTllHGadh' MADAME BUTTERFLY. 

CrwaSH. v.t>d. 
SIXTY_JANE. CfwaSsw. U. 
Ifm]l(B4nX DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. ^,miTtm-ad. Cr.Ut. jf . M 
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M'Oartliy (Jmtin H.), Author of ' if I wtn King. ' THE LADY OF LOYAUTY HOUSK 

ThirdEditioM, Cr0itmiv0, 6s. 
THE DKYAD. CrvwnZv^, 6x. 

Ibudde (Pauline Bradford), the VOICE IN THE DESERT. cVwmi im fe 

KacnaUfbta&C&X THeToRTUNE of CHKISTINA MACNAB. Tkinl£dmm. 

CrvwnBxfC. 6s. 
Valet (LacasX See page 33. 
Maiin(lIrB. M.E.). See page 36. 
HaZTlottCCliarlesX Author of ^The Column.' GENEVRA. Ste&md EdiH^m. O. Im. 6*. 

KarBh (RioHardx the Twickenham peerage. Set^md Editiwm. Crmum%m, is. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Cnmm Svp. 6s. 

(iARNERED. CratvnBtHf. 6s. 

A DUEL. CrwtitSro. 6s. 

Kaaon (A. E. W.X Author of ' The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,' ' Miranda of the Bt^eoaw,' 

etc. CI.KMKNTINA. lUustr.ited. CrvwmBtv. .SK^nd iCditi»n. 6f. 
Mathem (HelenX Author of <Comin' thro' the R>x.' HONEY. Fomrik Edk'Hm, 

Cfvnm Hro. dr. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cnm-i* 8w. 6s. 
Meade (L.T.X drift. CtvwnBvo. 6s. 
RESUR(;AM. CrtmmBro. 6s. 

Meredith (ElllBX heart OF MY HEART. CrvnmStv. 6t, 
* MiM Molbr ' (The Author ofX THE GREAT RECONCILER. Cf9wm Biw. 6fc 
Mitford (MrtramX THE sign of the spider, illustrated. SfjctA JUithm 

Crown Sn?. 3*. 6d. 
IN THE WHIR!. OF THE RISING. Third Edition. Crown 8tv. 6s, 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Ediiion. Crown Bi-o. 6s. 
Montresor (F. F.X Author of ' Into the Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. TJUrd 

Edition. Crown bvo. 6s* 

Morrleoii (ArthurX See page 34. 

Neebit (E.\ (Mrs. E. BlandX THE RED HOUSE. 

Crown St'o, 6s. 
THE LITERARY SENSE. Croifn Sro. 6s. 
Norria (W. E.X THE credit of the county. lUustnted. Second Edition. 

Crown Btto. 6s. 
the EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Crown BzHf. 6s. 
NIGEL'S vocation. CrinvnBw. 6s. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. Croam 8rv. 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Cro^vn Bt'O. 6s. 
Olipbant (MraX See ShillinR Novels. 
01Uvant(AlfiredX own BOB, the GREY dog OF KSNMUIR. Eigikik Bdiiitm. 

Crown Bvfl. 6s. 
0]n)enlieimCB.Pllimp8X MASTER OF men. Third Edition. Crown Ufo. 6s. 
Oxenham (JolinX Author of <Barl>e of Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition, Crown Bro. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Third Edition. CronmZvo. 6s. 

PaliKBarryX three fantasies. CrozvnBx'o. is. 

LINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition. CrotunBvo. 6s. 

Parker (OilbertX See pagers- 

Pemberton(MaxX THE footsteps of A throne. Illmtratwl. Third EMHom. 

Crotvn Bvo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustrations liy Frank Dadd and A. Fomstier. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Penny (Mrs. F. E.X See Shilling Novels. 



Illuitratcd. Fomrtk Sdititm. 



PhillPOtUCBdenX See pnge 34.And Shilling No^'els. 
"^^" " SAID THE FISHERMAN. 



Piokthall (Marmaduke) 

*BRENDLE. CrvionBvfl. 6s. 

"Prvoe OtichardX Winifred mount, a Xen* Edition. 

•Q.*^ Author of 'Dead Mans Rock.' THE WHITE WOLF. 
8rv. 6s. 

QlieUX(W.leX THE HUNCHBACK OF WE.STMINSTRR. 

Bi'O. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. Illustrated. Sicomd Edition. 
BlmairaoeX THE wooing of sheila, second Edition. C 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crown Bvo. 6s. 



Fifth EdiHm. Ctmvm%m. 6c 



Crown ocv. 69. 
Second BdiHom. 

Third £dits0m, d 



Cromm 



8m. dt. 
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